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PREFACE. 




I HIS is distinctly a *' viewy" book. It docs 
indeed contain decisive lines, and perhaps 
over-many angles, of opinion ; but the form 
in which the matter is cast is lyrical and meditative, 
and it is addressed to moods and ways of looking at 
things — in a word, it is viewy. It is nearly always with 
reluctance that I write or print ; so overwhelming is the 
sense which pursues, me, as it does other men and 
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with eyesi of the instant wwit to be done in the 
woiid ; theie aeenis something ignominious in talking 
and wridns^ when peopk are fighting, bleeding, starving, 
stnaa(liiifr dying in shame and squalor all around. But 
tins is nn iUiuion, and. indeed, the desire to feel one's- 
seir im$muduiUfy acting on human miseiy is often a form 
of weakncn, which involves temptations to be resisted. 
There is no part of their lives that I should advise 
people of a certain mould to regret so much — if I be- 
licved in ^regret" at all, and, indeed, I do /ro^A-^os the 
portions which have been spent in works or ^'useful- 
nesSb'* In such labour they learnt less, and lost more 
than in any other labour they ever underwent Keep- 
ing, then, by ** walling in the sacred fire," whatever cacA^/ 
i'pn^maiitl may give the smallest fraction of value to 
labour of mine — my path lies before me, still in the 
tame direction as that which it has taken for these ten 
years. The resolute maintenance of personal ideals 
— mutual trust instead or mutual exaction — the em- 
' bcUishrocnt of life by bcautirul reserves and noble 
allowances (more deeply founded and more loftily di* 
lected than those of **good society**) -r the insignifi- 
of circumstance and conduct as compared with 
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character— the unimportance of comfort compared with 
self-respect — ^the haunting^ seanhing beauty, terror, and 
wonder of things — the necessity for instant criticism 
of everything that seems to threaten our sense of 
these, whatever name that thing may /^b^— the humours 
and absurdities of vulgar acquiescence— these are not 
new topics with the hand which now holds the jien, 
nor will it ever weary of the effort to colour the 
thoughts of others in such matters; to give their 
minds a bent in particular directions. This, then, iS| 
I repeat, a viewy book. 

It is, indeed, the privilege of the Essay to be viewy, 
and I heartily wish my own essays were more and not 
less so than they are. Sharp, strong lines of opinion 
might be got out of Elia, but Charles Lamb put vien's, 
not opinions, into his Essays : and the/t/zv viewy method 
of indoctrination is the one which I should prefer to 
use — if I were equal to it But the range of manner 
covered by the word Essay is enormous. It takes in, 
for example, Bacon, Addison, Locke,* Collier, Thomas 
,-^ Fuller, (who is assuredly an essayist,) John Foster, 

' \ * " If anj other Authors, carefull that none of ihdr good thoughts 

' ;.; should be lost, have publish'd their censures of my Essay, with this 
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Baiky, Haxlitt, De Quincey, Charles Lamb, and 

Hunt In Locke and Mr Samuel Bailey you 

^ cnayii* in which the staple is hard thinking; in 

AddisoDy Lamb, De Quinccy, and Hunt you have wit 

and bumoiir ; in Fuller, Foster, and Collier (and, in our 

€f«m day, Mr Henry Rogers) you have elements of- 

homlj and religious criticism present in great strength. 

^ Bat, amidst all these diverntiea^ one characteristic is 

F' vnifdnn: — ^the Essay is tentative, not exhaustive, in 

matter ; and, in manner, it stands related to other lite- 

lature as conversation to oratory, or a song to an epic. 

When I say it is not exhaustive, I do not mean that 

either in an essay or elsewhere a writer should ever leave 

a subject unguarded at any point whatever, or that he 

should n^lect unity of result, (in fact, the unity of an 

essay, like that of a short poem, should be a matter of 

arduous effort to the writer,) but simply that he should 

take a bird*s-eye view of the metaphysical country rather 

koMvdoiie to it, that thcj will not waSa it to be an Enaji I leave 
it to the pablick to Talne the obligation thej have to their critical 
FeM» and tbafl not wast my Readers' time in so idle or ill-natur'd 
u employment of mine as to kaaen the satisfaction anj one has in 
fawdt or aivcs to othen^ in so hasty a oonfntation of what I have 
viitten.*— £iri/# F^^^fitu t» tki Sec9md EiiUm of hit Essay €om- 
«nmy ihumm Undtnlmmisni. 
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than walk through it. Within the last few years we have 
all had opportunities of reading some very admiiabk 
essays. The chief objections to some of those which I 
have seen are twa Not a few are mere dqpraded Mpea- 
mens ofthe Queen-Anne-time type. Thepeculinmofthat 
kind of essay is a quiet humanity, cht gregariousoett ; 
and this is exhibited in a style which has been admirably 
characterised as *^ crispy* and with a ceaseless play of 
delicious humour. Take away the crispness of the 
style, and the humour, and you have a very poor eafui 
mariuum indeed. The other objection — ^which however 
applies to essays by no means wanting in ability, 
scholarship, or humour— is an almost entire want of 
souL The natural tendency of the modem essay is to 
be something between a homily and a lyric. In fol« 
lowing the direction given to it by that bias, it fills, in 
my opinion, a wide and most important field in modem 
life — a field left, otherwise, blank in consequence of 
certain ^* developments * upon which nothing more spe- 
cific shall be risked in this page. But in the hands of 
some able writers of the essay, it becomes a very slightly 
modified leading article, or semi-scientific piqpen In 
closing his twelfth Essay, (*^ Of the Academical or Seep* 
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licml FhDowphj*") Hume writes:— ^ When we mn over 

pc ff wad e d of these prindpki, what haroc must 

1 If we take in hand any Tolume^ • • • . let 

Dmt iiimUaim mmy ahsirad rms^nmgs imuemmg 

mr mmmikrf Na Dtes it €9fUaiH amj^ txperi- 

rwmMomngiimHarmng maiUrt rffad prexisUnaf 

No. Comniit i^ then, to the flames; fcHr it can contain 

nothing but sqphistrjr and inusion." And a good many 

writers of essays, which are yet not to be read without 

mdminOion, really seem as if they had resolved to apply 

this with s fanatical cold-bloodedness which positively 

p q v erts the meaning. In their desire to escape preachi- 

ness the writers appear to me to fall into the opposite 

ciTor of leaving us totally unmoved by what they say. 

Every kind of prose, except the novel, seems tending to 

become mete criticism, or diagnods : the Essay is made 

up of a sort of dinner-table ^science* of lifCi But we 

have not been studjring life when we have assisted at 

the literary vivisection of a cad ; and there is yet room 

in literature, faa iattUntm virarum^ Ux something more 

than Oever Observations neatly docketed, and smelling, 

sot to say stinking^ of ''good sodety" scepticism^ that 

htm JQSl dined a shade too welL Men and women are 
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no more moved by Observations than a steamer by the 
wheel, or by somebody describing the man-at-tbe-wbed ; 
while, by the favour of Providence, Sentiment and Im 
pulse are, though in disgrace, as much pawen as thej 
were in the days of the Crusaders and the Refonnen 
But my business is not to criticise my contemporaries- 
some of whom, are excellently capable of criticisiiig me 
and, indeed, I fancy I can hear beforehand some josi 
observations on this little book — *^ A writer who is ellipti 
cal in thought, reiterative in assertion, and diffuse in illus 
tration" — u. s. w. — it is all true, and I am very sorry! 
In one of the subsequent pages I have said something 
about the control which accidents of busmess exert upoi 
literature. Now, some of these papers have ahready beei 
published in magazines ; and the first printed of two o 
three sent in for publication together was the paper oi 
the Table-Lands of Life — or <<Late Maturity." On^ 
of the gentlemen through whose hands the proof-shee 
passed thought it a somewhat contentious pUudayer fbi 
the old folks ; so, having other reasons for fiemcying ok 
a contradictory person, he playfully headed the proo{ 
** By a Senior Wrangler ;" and one or two other essays, 
actually in type^ received the same heading. I yei} 
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tudf look at mnythiiv of my own writing tin I am 

diiven to i^ and toinetimet flinch for hours 

leading a proof; to tiiat the fiict of 

and a possiUe miiconstniction of it, were 

not ia €be leaat piesent to nqr nund, tin a friend, recog- 

nngnif* sweet Roman hand," asked me in what year 

Ihad been&W. What had happened was obtioos— the 

fat casqr had lecdved that pUyfid heading because it 

was sappoeed eveiybodj would see the meaning of it, 

and then the two others had taken it as a matter of 

oooiae. I then undid as far as possiUe what had not 

bcea my doing. This is an unimportant matter, scarcely 

I wocth aientioning; but some day, when I see that it can 

j be done without mischief I may specify a few cases in 

'. wiiicfa, by the mere exercise of the critical faculty, I have 

/ disoovcied that accidents of business have contributed 

to the total effect of bode or magazine literature in par- 

ticolais of some consequence. The obvious difficulty is 

that, in using knowledge obliquely arrived at, one must 

be hitting in the twiUght, and might do great injustice 

toaooiebodfyorother. But I may at least call attention 

! again, as I have done in another page, to the 4th 

i of die 14th chapter of die sd book of Mr MilTs 
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'* Principles of Political Economy **— the last sentence 
espedallj. 

I cannot make this reference without a pasang woid 
upon the veiy cool complaints which some writers have' 
recently been uttering about the extreme improprie^* | 
of quoting Mr Mill's opinions as authoritativei The -i 
answer is, that nobody does so quote them. The 
opinions in connexion with which there is a tendenqr 
to quote the name of Mr Mill, for the sake of its 
influence, are chiefly ridiculed, hunted, badgered, 
almost persecuted opinions; against which all the 
brute force permitted to literature now-a-days is freely 
used. On the side of those who so use that force, with 
or without a mask of good manners, are numbers, 
social repute, comfort, convenience, and everything 
that can possibly make it safe or profitable to hold an 
opinion. For people thus entrenched to complain 
that some poor little militant crotchet, fighting at 
tremendous odds, should shelter itself fix>m the charge 
of baseness or stupidity by quoting the name of Mr 
Mill, is bitterly ridiculous. ^ Don't quote authority — 
you trouble the stream.* Did these polite hypocrites 
of controversy ever hear of the WoU and the Lamb! 
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L— AN APOLOGY FOR THE NERVEa 




(ONSIDERED as white threads, eflfcrent or afibw 
ent, belonging either to the cerebro-spinal or 
sympathetic system, the Nerves require, so far 
as I am aware, no apology. An apology for the 
Glands, or the Tendons, or the Medulla Oblongata, would be 
just as much to the purpose. We know that between Dogma- 
tism and Final Causes men fall to the ground ; and that Paley 
has, in his ** Natural TheolQg}',** felt it polite to offer some- 
thing like an apology for one or two cork-trees for which he 
could find no ginger-beer bottles.^ But if the reader expects 

* I wppOM tvtrybodr kaoim that dib afcoat eork-tiMt tad gligw^OT 
boutot it Ml Ulwtnaion ftopi G9ci1m, 

A 
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«qrof Ae cnycradides olphysiolofyin thbptperhewOl 
be ilMippninfrd: pittty certainlx he does not expect any, 
bat be most be a vefy miU reader i£ his experienoe has not 
i that he anst coostaiitlx tabmit to be informed 
tingi. It is part of the established ecooomx 
of tbe essay to eidadc^ with flourishes of phrase^ what no 
benaa beinf would ever suppose was goini^ to be taken in. 
Tbe VtTftB, then, for our preient purpose, are^ ^ as one 
sbonld say* the Nerves! If, as scie n tifi c men assure us, 
Acre is^ without Nervc^ no Thou|^ (this deviation from 
the rule just laid down is more apparent than real, and if 
it were real, is only the felicitous exception which illumi- 
nates the rule,) we can hardly have too much of the Nerves, 
unless we of Thought can have too much. Perhaps it may 
maliciously be said that we can, and that something de- 
pends upon the quality. No doubt ; but we can also have 
coo little. Taken absolutely. Thought is a good thing ; and 
I appeal to common experience to declare if an excess of a 
good thing is Nature's rule? On the contrary, it is so 
decidedly her exception, that a proverb, of that defiant tone 
which b usual in proverbs which apply to exceptions, has 
been made on purpose to include the accident when it does 
happen to happen. Yet there is such a prejudice against 
the Nerves, that even the Muscles have been preferred to 
than, and that, too^ in a connexion the most unlikely. 

People have been known to write and to paint with their 
toes and their mouths ; and some have pretended to sec 
with their stomachs; but no human being has yet pretended 
so think with his Muscles, or fed with his Musdei. Who 
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ever heard of the aspiration of a biceps ? And yet we have 
been told of Muscular Christians, never of Nervous Chrit* 
tians. It is true the phrase Muscular Christianity has bcca 
repudiated by Mr Kingsley, and very properly; but not, as 
I conceive^ on sufficiently broad grounds. A Christian most, 
like other people, have muscles, macerate him as yoo wiQ; 
nor is it easy to conceive him without bones. But I appeal 
to physiologists whether the Sympathetic Nervous System 
is not reckoned a great channel of emotion ? (this is anothar 
felicitous and illuminating exception, admitted because a 
soiitary exception is always held in suspicion.) The philo- 
sophic physiologist is welcome to suggest that the real 6nal 
synthesis of nature defeats all such distinctions ; but, in the 
meantime, a nervous Christian is a far more natural com- 
bination than a muscular one. 

The truth, however, is, that the Nerves are the objecu 
of systematic enmity and depreciation among mankind at 
large. Fat, however it may excite complaint in the fat per- 
son, is not, I believe, an object of enmity, except in an 
omnibus, or in some position where it occupies an unusual 
portion of the planetary space. Prophetic denunciations 
against such as be fat in Zion are on record; none against 
such as be nervous. Yet the fat man is tolerated, loved, at 
worst laughed at: while the nervous man is not only laughed 
at, he is disliked. But is it Fat that has been the chief 
benefactor of the human race ? Was it a (at man that 
invented printing? Was it a fat man that discovered the 
circulation of the blood? Was George Stephenson fat? 
Were the martyrs Cat men? Heliogabalus waS| (at all 
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events, be had a fat name;) but was Antoninus? Julius 
Caesar, though for his own selfish ends he preferred fat men 
aboot his perKm, was he fat himself? Was Hampden a fat 
man? Was Milton? Was Cromwell? Was William III.? 
No; it was George IV. who was the fat man: and he built 
the fat paTilioii at Brixton. Charles James Fox was fat; 
but be gambled; Falstaff was fat; but he was not a re- 
^>ectable character. Hamlet, again, was fat ; but he be- 
lieved in ghosts, and was such a very undecided young man, 
that nobody canmake him out .Thefattest man of modem 
times is a distinguished undertaker — he tnay make good 
coffins^ but I am not a judge of coffins. On the other hand, 
is Mr Tennyson fat T Is Mr John Stuart Mill fat ? Is Mr 
Browning fat? Is Mr Gladstone fat? No; the nation 
would not trust its income with a fat man ; it knows belter. 
The only fat financier I ever heard of was Mr Hudson, the 
fiuhray long. Thus, it is with nervous men that we trust 
our money, and it is from nervous men that we expect all 
that makes money worth having. Or if this statement should 
be too wide, let it be met by contradiction — there arc plenty 
of contradictory people in the world — and the other side 
have too long had it all their own way— have too long been 
permitted to treat the Nervous as not only miserable in 
themselves, but the causes of misery in others. 

Part of this results from sheer error in classification* It 
was with extreme indignation that I once read ** Dr Trotter 
(of Bath) on the Nervous Temperament"— a book lent to 
me by a liricnd, who supposed me to be, as a nervous man, 
both wretched and a cause of wretchedness. In Dr Trotter 
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I found an elaborate discussion of-^Indigesdon ! His idea 
of a nervous person was, I founds a person wlio had ''the 
wind;** who had a poor appetite; who had ignominious 
symptoms not to be particularised; who tulfered iirom 
''borborrigml** And his prescriptions were such b^ggariy 
elements as calcined magnesia: gentian: exercise: occupa- 
tion ; and ^ the warm gums.** I returned the book with di^ 
gust, assuring my friend that| however nervous I might be^ 
I never had the wind; knew nothing of borboirigmi; ate 
like a trooper; walked ten miles a day; and had amjde 
occupation. To this hour I find people who "understand* 
(ah^ how people do ''understand'* things 1) that I am nerv- 
ous, suppose that what they call nervousness is a sort of 
disease. They recommend rhubarb, or peppermint drops, 
or more exercise, or pale ale. The fact is, they do not 
understand vivacity of sensation. They think it is a com- 
plaint; they localise it in the regions under or below the 
waistband; and prescribe to the nervous just as a penguin 
or a porpoise might prescribe to a darting swallow or a 
leaping salmon. 

Thus, the nervous suffer iii popular estimation because 
they are confounded with the dyspeptic, and, it may be 
added, with the hysterical There is a complaint, or mani- 
festation, or something, which in the days of Pamela and 
Joseph Andrews was known as the megrims, or the. dol- 
drums, or the vapours; it was a fine madam's common 
excuse for not being seen, or for neglecting a duty, and it 
was supposed to be cured by Hungary water, for which the 
modem succedaneum is red lavender* J found all the symp- 
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toms of the "megrims** described in Dr Trotter's book as 
symptoms of the nervous temperament In the name of the 
btocbeihood, I indignantly repel the slander; that is just the 
way of the worid— it never will discriminate. Let hysterics 
9pak for themsdvcsi we, the real honest nervous ladies and 
gentlemen, do iMf have "a difficulty in swallowin^y" and, 
most distinctly, do iMf have "St Vitus*s dance," which is 
described by the infamous Trotter as part of the ordinary 
diagnosis of our temperament I I speak both in sorrow and 
m anger, but without surprise ; for have not many of u% 
; in nervousness, been asked, " What makes you so 
I ? You should take tonics I" when we were no more 
nervous in that sense than the jubilant shrimp at sunset, or 
the lark in the happy agitation of his matin song. 

The truth is, the vulgar phlegmatic do not love to see 
others lively and brisk. A creature with only a few sides — 
say two, an inside and an oulside^is naturally jealous of 
another with a hundred facets, or is at least puzzled by it 
So, a crocodile, which takes fifteen minutes to turn round, 
might fancy a kitten chasing its own tail mad or diseased. 
True, as we all know, or as the attendants at many places of 
public entertainment will tell us if we ask, the phlegmatic 
Yulgar are particularly fond of watching machinery in mo- 
tion, anything that "goes of itself** is a passion with them. 
But then there is here no room for comparison or jealousy. 
The phlegmatic man knows that he might slop a steam- 
bobbin; that, in any case, he can do things the bobbin can- 
not dO| and that s^ituMy could make another bobbin. But 
he cannot repress the disturbing mobility of the nervous 
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man ; he may impute borborrigmi, and reoommend pocas 
or cardamoms, or even ** the warm gums ;** but he could not 
have given Elizabeth Barret Browning in chai^ge for remind- 
ing him of a fire-fly, or stopped Doughs Jenrold like a steam> 
bobbin. Thank heavens, we have yet our Magna Oiaita, 
our Bill of Rights, our liberty of the subject I Smtti tstfU 
denique fints^^tst are limits, and it galls him. 

One thing remains— he can confound nervousness with 
indigestion, and make it odious by maladive associatioDS 
innumerable. It is high time to write this Apology, and 
disclaim the whole, from indescribable Agony, and Inca- 
pacity for Business, to the end of the alphabet We nervous 
folk have no agony, and are not incapable. Our Nerves are 
not disease, they are capacity ; we have as much right to 
wonder at your lethargy as you at our vivacity. 

Nervous people, again, are constantly confounded with 
ill-tempered people. Now, the one essential condition of 
genuine iU-tempcr is stupidity. It is the fool, and the fool 
only, he who cannot quickly distinguish between accident 
and design, and readily trace effects to causes, that is angry 
without cause, or for more than a minute beyond cause. 
Now, your nervous man is not often a fool— how should he 
be ?— and is rarely absurd in his anger. It is true he nuy 
often be tempted to express his disgust at the ineptitudes 
of others, but what then ? a sensitive creature^ 

•' ..... . mor«Ma«bl« 

Tluui are Um tender hotna of cockled taiOi^" 

(is that correct?) must have some means of protecting 
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hadL There aie limits to human endurance, and who 
win haire the boldness to fix them ? Job was patient, but 
*did Job c^cr lose a barrel of such ale?" When the fire 
haa beca let oa^ and the door left unshut, and the letter 
pot iaio the wrong boX| and the sheet put damp on the 
bed fior the seven times seventieth time ; when ^gentle dul- 
sen,* i^orying in its shame, has had my right check and 
mj left, is the conunon privilege of speech to be denied me ? 
No; and if my q>eech is pungent, It is a mercy to gentle 
dolacssi as weU as a relief to me. • In Homer even the 
woonded god nuy oomphun ; is the right of complaint rc- 
losed to mc^ because I happen to understand the use of 
words? How is gentle dulncss to know its dificrcntia un- 
less the nervous people howl when hit, and use appropriate 
and convincing language ? The displeased surprise which 
the sensitive involuntarily manifest at the insensibility of 
the insensible is a beneficent provision for the Education 
of the Human Race. This is a great topic, and worthy of 
extensive treatment The average human being, he who is 
always speaking opprobriously of the Nerves, is distinguished 
by three characteristics : — 

1. He never knows when a thing is going to happen. 

2. He never knows when a thing is happening. 

y. He never remembers a thing when it has happened. 
These melancholy features, which are, in truth, the brand of 
inferiority, he turns to a boast It is the function of the 
Derroos, a function not free from pain, to worry him into 
proper sensibility. If he knew his place, and his obliga- 
iiott% he would sing hymns in praise of his benefactors:— , 
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" Who Uitght Me wiieB lb«i« wm a d 
And aliow'd bm peiib fore and aft^ 
And frowa'd whea I, ualimeiy, tanffaadt 
IlMNetmal 

" Who toU BM whea the sUm would tba " 

Or lkU» aad with their p r ephaciea 
Or leooDcctiou^ made BM wi-et 

XheNcrfemI 

" Who heard a crash before It fen, 
Aad knew things were aot going wol^ 
Aad %roiiU sobm wandag story teUf 

XheNerfOMsl 

" Who^ whea X was a fMchydena, 
By many a proper, pierciag tern, 
Thiaaed my hard sUa, so coarse and firm! 
The Nervous I" 

The difference between the nervous and those who de- 
preciate them is not, however, to be expressed by such a 
figure as that of a difference in the thickness of the skia 
Compared with the phlegmatic vulgar the nervous have 
tf///^////c9— they have a sucth sense — a second sight 1 They 
^'see as from a tower the end of all," when others see 
only fog. They arc the Jessie Browns of every Lucknow.^ 
They are the Hugin and Mugin of Odin's ears. They pos- 
sess all the fairies* gifts that the unselfish need care for. 
They carry the turquoise that turns yellow at the approach 
of a lie ; and, to make an end of raptures, they have their 

* X am told for the thousandth tloM that this story Is not trusb lUiC what 
business Is that of minet I roU the responsibility back upon the origiaator— 
why should we doubt a gentlemsn's wordt "Gentleman, indeed I' saya a 
voice— "it was a penny^i-liner I " But surely a num aiay tell the truth at a 
penayaltae h e is Csr nwta likely to grew florid if yw «ffl«r him a guiaaa a 
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inoooTeiiieooe% and very often get their light narrow wheels 
knocked about by the abounding heavy broad wheels of 
life. Bat their r er c nge s compensate them. When Count 
D'OrsajTy in his filmily-built chaise, struck off the wheel of 
a stupid, stolid brewer's dray that obstinately blocked the 
path, be called it the triumph of mind over matter. Such 
is the triumph of the nervous element over the phlegmatic 
dement in human affairs. And, if it sometimes gets the 
worst of i^ what then? "You young rascal," said the old 
gentleman to the rash little boy in the street, ''if that cab 
had run over you, where would you have been then ?" and 
the boy answered, '^Up bdiind, a-takin* of his number I* 
Just so ; when vulgar brute force runs over Nerve, where is 
Nerve immediately ? Why, ** Up behind, a-takin* of his 
number ! * It is a glorious mission. 

All men despise, or think they despise, or pretend to 
despise, cowards. And — this is another misrepresentation 
— with cowards the nervous are perpetually confounded. 
Now, let us waive all distinctions — which, indeed, can 
never be made final— between moral and physical courage, 
and it will certainly not be found that the bravest men are 
the least nervous. The greatest of the Napiers was an ex- 
quisitely nervous man. The late Rev. F. W. Robertson of 
Brighton may be said to have died of a fine nervous system 
—but he had all the instincts and characteristics of a sol- 
dier, and sacrificed himself to his father*s wish in entering 
the Qiurch instead of the army. The list of illustrative 
instances might be much extended ; but it is unnecessary. 
Withoot pushing beyond the truth— looking candidly round 
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the whole subject— we must all of us see that it is absurd to 
suppose the highest forms of any fine quality exhibited by 
the lower organisations.' The very essence of being * nerv- 
ous ** is apprehensivencss, or being quick to apprehend things. 
This may minister to fearfulnessi but it is not fear. The 
hawk is not afraid of his prey because he sees it alar off, nor 
the savage of his enemy because he hears the tramp of his 
advance miles away in the desert— But a nervoas writer, 
using similes like these on a simple subject, in a playful vein, 
is afraid of making the subject absurd, and stops short In- 
deed, the correction contained in iMis paragraph is a com- 
monplace— it might very well have been omitted. 

It may be taken for granted by phlegmatic people that the 
apprchensivencss of the high nervous temperament is far 
greater than it appears, or than it can be intelligibly repre- 
sented to be. We all know the famous Turner anecdote. 
" Mr Turner, I never saw blues and reds like yours in the 
sky I '* ** No, ma*am ; but don't you wish you could ?** Now, 
in truth, no human being need desire to change places with 
another— it may be my mistake, but I do not believe any 
human being ever docs, or did, or will wish to relinquish his 
identity: no, not on the rack. But that the ''nerves'* see 
'' blues and reds'* which others do not see ; that the difTer- 
cnce between moderate nerve and much nerve is the differ- 
ence between the apprehensiveness of a babe and the appre- 
hcnsiveness of a grown person is as certain as that twice 
three are six. In reality the old schoolboy story of ** Eyes 
and No-Eyes" ought to be called Nerves and No-Nerves ; 
although an image borrowed from the sense of sight may help 
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US to appidiend the difference between an organisation like 
€tax of tlie etottt tradesman next door, and De Quincey or 
Haitley Coleridge. I have often wondered how short-sighted 
men are affected by female beauty. How do they feel in a ball- 
nwoi fior instance ? Necessarily, short sight must miss sec- 
inc lovdincss at the farther end of the room ; while ordinary 
ai^ht m^ht have the whole current of his life changed by it 
Horn ridicukms^ one might here say, is our moral criticism of 
cadi other, unless we xegard it as give-and-take, tit-for-ut— 
not that my wrongness is lessened by your wrongness, you 
know, or that moral distinctions are obliterated, but that in 
n^iat may be called the courtesies of ethics, the mote must 
remember the beam* And this, again, is a commonplace. 

I do not at all know whether human conditions are equally 
balanced, nor even whether they are ** pretty equally " bal- 
anced or noL It is of^en asserted, but nobody knows any- 
thing about it But in mere quantity of sensation, the nervous 
people would probably claim to have the best of it What, 
in the (Measures of sense ? Yes, certainly, says our nervous 
friend ; a fig for your pleasures of sense 1 What is ^ sense ?" 
Do you mean to tell me that the man who could ''die of a 
rose in aromatic pain** does not get more delight out of 
"sense* than a horn-handed clown? more e\'cn at given 
boors, to say nothing of memory and hope ; the echo, the 
fcfractiony the resonance, the reduplications of joy ? 

** Lee tpiric itar the done 

Of Icd^ tiMt Scah aay adit tto peak r 

Do yon mean to tell me that if Nerves sees the sun before he 
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rises and^ifter he sets» as well as all the time he is above the 
horizon, he does not get more pleasure out of the snn ? Yes» 
says No-Nerves» I do mean to say that ; he has discounted 
his pleasure, and his memory is regret. And, ah, how I can 
plague him 1 I can bang doors, and stump about over hb 
head till he maddens I I can spoil all his pleasures by slip- 
ping in little sly drops— one drop to a cup i% enou;^!— ol 
poison that others would not taste. And I know that the 
shifting winds, and the creeping clouds, the hang of a curl, the 
deby of a minute, the suspicion that some one is in pain, a 
knock at the door, a cat on the tiles, a mere film or phantasm 
of a smile or a frown, can make him uncomfortable. — Ah, 
says Nerves, you know all that, do you ? But you do not 
know enough. This hyperapprehensiveness of mine is far 
greater than you fancy. You would shrink into nothing, col- 
bpse, Mtuamtncn/ahra$^ if you knew it all You think I am 
irriuble sometimes ? In the scientific sense always,.but in 
the base sense not so often — 

** What's done 700 partly may cenpota, 
But never what *% resisted ;"•» 

and if I were to let you see how much I discern of cause for 
irritation, you would discern how much I forbear. But life 
would be impossible to us both if I were to make disclosures. 
My friend, I not only know that I am surrounded by Things 
and Persons as you do ; I have in addition an incessant sixth 
sense of Things and Persons, of what is past, present, and to 
come. You live in the world, No-Ncrves. I live in the 
world, and in a refracting atmosphere of the world as well. 




Itflti. 
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IMTUck is the better man of the two? I don't knoir. Which 
in tlfte bappicr? Idoo^caic 

For Uiis etyie of answer may be quoted at least the autho- 
rity of Confodoa.* Some one asked him how many stars 
in the sky? ""Idont know,* said he^«I mind 
rme.* The qnestiooerresomed," Then how many 
aic there m thecals back?* * I don't care^* said the 
This is the qoipJieroic— omitted by Touch- 
oUHie ia Us wdl-known enumeration. But to deal more 
civilly with the matter. An dderly lady once asked me how 
I thooght a perMm would fed who was sore of going to hea- 
wcn. In a long and very eloquent speech, I told her my 
To my surprise, she was not comforted ; but, on the 
atrary, began to cry,saying, *< Ah, then, I shall never go to 
for I never felt like that 1* But in five minutes I 
bad convinced her that she did fed like that I simply 
altered the ph r aseol o gy of my description, and she recognised 
the piaure at once— she Mad (eit Just what I described. The 
moral is obvious. Let no person who happens to read any- 
thing here written of the joys of nervousness go a-crying and 
say, ^ I never fdt like that T— a little explanation might set 
an to rights. Very lakdy yoo have been talking prose all 
yoor life without knowing it All I say is, do not let us have 
any abuse of the Nerves. Do not confound nervousness with 
the megrims, or the doldrums, or any other complaint Do 
not conihund it with cowardice or ill-temper. And, when 

lis ililMlf tttani fipoai the Amfm k which it vMully apptan^ 

ikiiB*«giaU. OMtfcrallLl«t"MM]r.thatiricv«rflMdafyaqu^ 

» il ii wilk CMM^ ni la Mcb a ««r M t» do it M iiy«Mic». 
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you come into practical relations with it in daily lifc^ put it 
, upon iu defence as seldom as you can. // mverforgtU^^ 
and if it is a decent sort of nervousness^ it will reward yoo 
some day for not driving it into anything moie than feneral 
and remote apologies like the present 




IL-ON WATCHING FOR THE NEXT THINa 




|HER£ i% reason to believe that some people never 
watch, so that their lives ne>'er contain any Next ; 
things happen, and there is an end. It is doubt- 
ful if such persons could understand Cato's soli* 
loquy, or Hamlet's. If they have any feeling about death, 
indeed, it must be that it is next— to nothing ; but probably 
they have Done Such people, however, even if they ever read, 
canaoi be readers of any consequence; for the better part of 
the interest of reading lies in watching for the next idea. Let 
VM, then, leave the consideration of pleasing these good folks 
tin— Dcxt time. Their constitutional peculiarity will prevent 
ihctrfediiif the slighu But in the meanwhile we may, in 
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passing, compassionate them ; for thein i$ in many ways a me- 
lancholy lot They can never enter wiUi zest into the higher 
mathematics. They can fed no joy in thinking of the infinite 
divisibility of matter. They can take no proper interest in dis- 
solving views or inexhaustible bottles. They could not pos- 
sibly become absorbed in Fcame on Contingent Remainders^ 
or astrology, or unfulfilled prophecy, or chess, or the kaleido- 
scope, or anything that comes Next They must stick to 
^ their Last ; and, for my part, I would not stand in their shoes. 

It is plain, among other things, that the persons of whom 
wc now speak, could never, in childhood, have snatched the 
fearful joy which you and I have tasted upon being authen- 
tically told that we should die after It TAis demands an 
acute apprehension of the Ncxt-^and they have none at aU. 
They can appreciate no argument founded upon succession. 
They never enjoyed the spectacle of a file of soldiers coming 
round a comer, or a flight of birds coming up from behind a 
clump of trees, or even a flight of stairs in a proper manner. 
What could a man of this kind make of Jacob's ladder? or 
of the paying out of the Atlantic telegraph, for that matter? 
It must surely have been a witness of this order who gave 
that ridiculous answer to the barrister's simple question, 
which way the stairs ran. ** One way they ran up, and the 
other way they ran down.** To a properly constituted mind 
there are few objects of greater interest than a corkscrew, 
but the dass of whom we speak could make nothing of such 
an instrument 

To some lukewarm person who had never quite appro- 
founded the subject, we are, doubtless, indebted for the 
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loyiil?^^ pnrrob^ which mfonns us that the watched kettle 
kevcr Ixnls. Theiiy pra/y what does it do ? Are we to be 
»ld that a kettle is conscious, and has a will, or that the 
Ixvs of wn^**^ afre suspended ? I will maintain, to my last 
cop of tea^ that the singinj^ of a kettle is unconscious, mcta- 
pl v^^s^'al ; and that watching one communicates no disin- 
^l ^i^»Li>a% to come up 312* Fah. The proverb is either a 
pa r**»i^ or tLjtntifaf^'i^iakt your choice. If a parable 
the Kettle is the Universe ; which, to human eyes, is ever 
00 the boily never boiling; always growing, never full-grown 
Or, again — and this will please people who like a good moral 
— the kettle is the work in watching which the watcher ne- 
glects some plain duty; and, in that case, the meaning is. 
Leave your Kettle' to the fire underneath it, and go and do 
the next thing that lies handy. But there is a nextiness 
about this view of the subject, which throws doubt upon the 
kind of author to whom the proverb should be attributed. 
Taken as a meuphysicalyVf/^T^jr/r//, the meaning is clear — 
we heard the same sort of thing from the Brazen Head in 
the middle ages, you know. If you watch^ the kettle never 
boils ; it is either going to boil, or it has boiled. This is 
evidently the product of a mind like that which said tlic 
stairs ran up one way and down the other ; and, unless it 
be taken as a pure jest, is a remarkable instance of human 
diepravity. As a practical joke, it may pass— it is like taking 
away a man*s chair when he is wanting to sit down; but 
otherwise it, is the ouhlUtU of Consciousness. It is rubbing 
oat the Pmmetttm stam^ and destroying the Eternal Now. 
Aad what is the next thing ? 
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The nearest practical approach to ikis view of the case 
of the watched kettle is that of sleep that is watched for. 
Many of us know what it is to lie in bed, counting the 
hoursi and watching for unconsdousnesSi Now, this is 
manifestly absurd of us. We axe as bad as the man who 
said he would go and see in the glass how he looked with 
his eyes shut ; or as the man who, keeping his pigtail be* 
hind, fancied he could see it by turning his head. These 
errors are founded upon misconceptions of the eternal nature 
of things, which are as plain to the meanest capacity as that 
you cannot have your cake and eat it ; and the melancholy 
fate of the two men is well known. The man with the pig- 
tail grew so infatuated with the chase, that the speed of 
gyration became unbearable^ and he span to death: the 
Irishman tried so persistently to look into his own shut 
eyes, reflected in a mirror, that he at last fancied he had 
become a camera obscura, or a catoptric cistula, I for- 
get which, and alienated all his friends by chaiging to be 
looked at 

Well, you and I may, and, let us hope, shall, escape the . 
fate of these men ; but we are quite as ridiculous when we 
watch for sleep. What we know is, that we are not asleep, 
and that we want to be ; but it is impossible to know the 
fact, when the essence of being asleep is to not know that 
you' are awake. If Dr Wigan were right— if (I hope I do 
not misrepresent him ?) the two hemispheres of the brain 
could carry on separate lives, and hold different opinions, 
and argue with each other, and convey different impulses to 
the motor nerves ^M/m we might look forward to being 
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asleep, and knowing it But who would wish for a double- 
mdkm biain, unless, indeed, he contemplated making a for- 
ttuie by going about in a show, like a spotted baby, and 
tlien subsiding^ upon his retirement, into becoming unifor- 
snity? Doable consciousness might be agreeable at times, 
askd vndcr very complicated conditions, but it could never 
rank higher than throwing up two balls at a time for 
asnosement I would, myself, never trust a man who was 
Protestant with half his head, and Romanist with the other 
balf ; nor wouki the policemen, to say nothing of the street- 
boys, permit, in public thoroughfares, a man to stand in one 
wipoi aU day long, with his right leg propelling him one way, 
and his left the other. Besides, if such a constitution were 
to be encouraged, what would become of Social Science ? 
You would have double columns of averages directly ; and 
indeed, my little boy— whom I sometimes terrify out of his 
noisiness by telling him that I am solving the Problem of 
the Three Bodies (which he takes to be corpses) — asks, 
innocently, if a man with a double-action brain would not 
have to solve the Problem of the Six Bodies ? Think of 
that I Think of multiplying the Mystery of Things by two 1 
In the Palais dt la Veritioi Madame de Genlis, there is 
a fairy who, in the revenges of her jealousy, sentences her 
husband's mistresses to all manner of fantastic punishments. 
One of them, a very vivacious girl, she condemns to an ap- 
parently endless stay in a country made on purpose, con« 
sisting entirely of level grass, smooth green sea, and cloud- 
less sky bending over. Unless the poor creature had been 
rescued she would have gone mad, watching for something 
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to be next There arc situations in life when the {»ssio& of 
watching has made the mind like a voice that hat reached 
the sensitive note— it graies the brink of the next, whidi 
seems as if it must come. One^s feeling in such a caic is 
almost one of madness, if there be mudi suspense. A rapidi 
seemingly endless succession of nexts is capable of siving 
the same feeling, of maddening the mind; but, also^ of 
sootliing it. Who docs not know what it is to look over 
the side of a vessel, and watch the swift-foUowing waveS| or 
the swift-following bubbles of the foaming tracks with a 
feeling that if the line were broken, if one single tuxi were 
missed, it would be madness, despair, and infinite darkness, 
as if the world must at that moment end? I have done it 
myself, till it seemed as if my heart would stop beating, and 
with it the great pendulum of God, which beats time for 
heaven and earth, if the pace of the current were broken. 
So, again, with a field of waving wheat, or blowing grass, 
or a mass of woodland bent by a great even wind. It has 
secm(^d to me as if no note of passion, no shriek of agony, 
or shout of joy— for either would do — could be strong 
enough to express sympathy with a meadow of buttercups 
tossed and rctossed by the wind. If that should be the 
lost undulation— if the golden flowers should wave no morel 
A feeling as of drowning, as of sense half*submerged in a 
fall fathoms deep through silent water, comes over me — 
there is, already, a singing in my ears, and a mist before 
my eyes— the time is, in reality, only a part of a second, 
but it seems an seen till the next wave comes. But it Jkat 
come— they move, they laugh, the golden billows— the pen- 
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of God has not stopped beatini^it is not yet the 
dMf of nothingness and silence. It is at such a moment 
as tins that the horiaon strikes the eye afresh with a sense 
of infinity. Oh that I had wings like a dove, for then would 
I flee away, and in the pulses of an endless flight there 
Bid be something to silence the beatings of my heart ! 
If tliere are readers who can remember nothing in their 
ods of which this is a Tcry faint copy, there are, 
I nmst think^ but few who will not be able to recall some- 
fihmz like it in connexion with musia Have you never fdt 
an if the dose of some exquisite strain of harmony must be 
JMtmedhf something, or that ]rour heart must that moment 
cease to beat ? No man can see God, and live, might the 
rape soul say ; but what remains but that I should sqc Him, 
and die ? And then there is the beating sound in the ears, 
the half-moment of watching, scarcely conscious, with a 
ledang as if some monstrous bird, blacker than a thousand 
snidnights, were sweeping up, up, up, from the underworld 
behind, to darken all, and end all, if nothing comes. And 
SMiching comes. But these 

** FAllingf fnMi m^ vaablmis^ 
« Blaak Huvgirinca of « creatui* 

II«vii« abo«i ipi worlds ooc roaUtod," 

do not pass without being remembered ; sometimes we can 
recall them at one bound of thought; andthen^ 

* ThoKfli bland fitf «■ bo. 
Cor Md> lunrt iiglit of Ihol iaUMfftol MO 



Om ia o MMoc Mfil tlMMr, 
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And aM th* eUldrea iport upoa iho Aon, 
And hear iho mishty waMn roUag g f w io W i*' 

Wordsworthy in his ''Essay on Epitaphs,** says, that 
" there never was a child who, standing by a stream, did 
not wonder where it came from, and where it would go ta** 
If such a child there were, he would, of course^ be father to 
the man (if such a . man there really is, and I fear I have 
hinted as much) who never watches for the next thing. 
But there are, in truth, perhaps few children, porhaps none, 
who have not felt what we may call the transient madness, 
the hysteric passion, of watching for the next thing. Some 
have felt it, as adults weakened by fever have felt it, on 
merely looking at the dancing spangles of a chandelier; 
others in looking at a tree, the top of which just peeped 
over the gable of a house-roof ; or at the swift-rising moon. 
The tree seems as if it must grow higher that instant ; and 
what then ? what will nof happen ? The moon, as if she 
must climb swiftly up to a given mark, and then up to 
another, and another— and what will be the consequence ? 
what will ftof be the consequence? A passage in a well- 
known poem of Wordsworth's, in which the dropping of 
the moon behind a cottage-roof is followed by a suggestion 
of the death of his Lucy, may help to redeem this kind of 
phantasy from contempt in the minds of my readers — if any 
— ^^'ho feel that it is too trivial to be worthy of a thought. 
But, indeed, nearly all men, in highly-wrought moods, have 
sensations which are analogous. It was not a child, a weak- 
ling, or a fantastic person, into whose mouth the same poet 
put words such as these— he was only a man in love 2— j; 
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*" TW daads pan M : dtey frw th« l i M t i i M &ejfui t 
I teak— cIm sky h tmplf tpact ; 
I kwv not vkat I trae* : 
Itet wkm I eeiiM to teek, anr Ittad b M anr iMMt. 

** Tkoa FfliHiww, wkoM arck m> proudly to«ef% 
(Evca like a raiabov apanai^g kalf the wta^) 
Tko« eae lair tkniK ok 1 tked tky flowct% 
Aad aiir act te tke gala. 

*" Far ikaB ta see tkee aaddiiw la the air« 
Ta Me Iky aick that atretch aad bead. 
That rite aad that d t i ce a d, — 
INrtaika aw tlH the liskt b iMca thaa I caa bear." 



"■The man,* Wordsworth oontinucs, ^wlio makes this fever* 
ish compkunty is of giant staturCi and could dance in iron 
matL** But this is what love has brought him to 1 Love, 
who *has been a villain since the days of Troy and Helen ; 
who caused the fall of Paris, and a good many more.** 

There are times when a quick succession of nexts is found 

mcrdy soothing ; but they are times of reactionary languor, 

when there is not left force enough to watch ; when what wc 

ittcnd to is the rhythm only. Thus, we may find the tick- 

iig of a clock soothing— indeed, to mention this is common- 

fbce. Dat what a dreadful effect may be produced upon 

the mind by the sudden cessation of the ticking of a dock, 

^hen once a certain experience has been gone through! 

Wko that has counted the beatings of a pulse, or listened 

to the fltttterings of a breath, watching for the next, and the 

*c^ and the niezt, and coming at last to the one which has 

^aext, caa bear, without agony, to hear a watch or a clock 

^ tickiiig, or to hear any rhythmical sound cease sud* 

^? Reader, one of the most horrible moment* of my 



/ 
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life was a moment in which the xhythmical noise of a 
common saw, heard over the parapet of a bridge in London, 
stopped suddenly, when I was listening for it* In the dis- 
tance, the sound was softened ; it had a S09i£h with it, which 
reminded me, not too painfully, of the sound of human 
breath ; but when it cioud^ I thought I could bear no more 
in tliis world, and longed to be that moment taken away. 
Of course, the emotion of that moment was imported from 
my recollection of a moment of which it was the symbol ; 
but I think the sudden cessation of anything with a heai in 
it was always a terror to me. 

The fact is, there are some of us who have too much 
ncxtincss in our composition. ^Can you draw an infer- 
ence?" said Coleridge to the down. ••Yes, sir," says the 
clown, •• a cartload of 'em 1 ** That is the way with you and 
me : we are too eager to draw our cartload of inferences ; 
and when we find the inferences will not be drawn, we suffer. 
No man can live into the middle of next week. Respect 
the almanack. How can you possibly have a whole twelve- 
month at once ? There is this peculiarity about the Next 
Thing, remember — that it is sure to come, whether you 
watch or not And what a blessing there is in certainty I * 
What relief in the thought that something must happen I 
We know the difiiculty, nous auirts^ of holding in check our 
tyrannical, habitual, mood oi passing-on^ Every second of 
time in our experience throws out a pontoon bridge to the 

• I paused very Unis before putting thu into wortU, for the cyct of oUmv; 
and now it teenu as if I ought to strike it out. But it Is someiiaes noiv dift* 
cult to decide upon itcaUing what was unwiUingty written, thui it wm to ovvi^ 
come the unwilUngnew to write iL Letitpns^UMa 
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We live by a dock that has two sets of hands on the 
K^al-plate: one is right, and the other is always too fast 
Our terdve o^dock is twdve-and-something-short-of-one- 
o*^oclc This depends upon congenital peculiarities, of 
coantr-^mt cannot wholly hdp it, and why should we try 
to ? sun it is painful to have to confess, for example^ that 
the longest musical key-hoard ever made to a piano appears 
too short to us. It ir sa Looking at a piano, the other* 
eveaiag, in a dreamy mood, I was afresh struck with a sense 
of the tmncated or arrested appearance of the series of blade 
and white keys— of course they stop when they ptusi. ** It 
is a nice one, isn't it?** said the lovely mistress of the in- 
strument, bending her fair head over the cabinet of sweet 
soonda. * Imperfect," said I, lazily. ** Dear me, where, Mr 
Browne?* she inquired, ^The key-board,** I replied, ^is 
not kmg enough.** " Why,** she resumed, * it 's full compass 
.^thcy do not sell them laiger— how many octaves would 
yoa have ?" ** How many ?** said I, ^ millions ! When you 
fct to the last, there ought to be one next to it ; and one 
next to that* * Dear me 1* said the lady, ^ it would be like 
the pictnre in the 'Vicar of Wakefield*— you could not get 
it into the room !** " No,** said I, ^ it needn't be— you might 
it round. Music stoob are always made to turn on 
so it would be easy to play upon.** * Oh, Mr 
M* said this beautiful girl, "you are joking— think 
f giddy I should be i" "Then,** said I, "let it go straight 
ea tin it comes to a stop; let it shade off into Space! There 
is plcnly of room in the universe. People talk about want* 
ii^ fOOSB ibr thiS| that, and the other, when extension is 
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unbounded 1 I lay it down as a first principle that nothing 
ought ever to leave ofiT ''Oh| Mr Brownel'* said my 

Now, if nothing were ever to leave ofl^ how oonld any- 
thing ever be next? But wc do not expect a lady to be 
logical, so I did not press the point )lor did I zeocmimend 
her to read that great Christian Father who believed that 
at the Resurrection of the dead all bodies would be of a 
round form, because that was the only perfect figure. His 
private character may have been, and indeed was, virtuous; 
but he reasoned in a vicious cirde. If everything is sup- 
posed globular, and the globes are all conccntriq the in- 
telligence, placed outside, sees no question of n€xf. But 
fnavefncnt in a circle does not satisfy the mind which has 
once been fascinated with the charm of indefinite ncxtincss. 
I have often thought I should like to be Med up on the 
wings of some huge, hovering bird, to such a height that, 
looking down, I could see the billows of the ocean, dark- 
green curves fringed with white^ chasing one another, on 
and on, in an everlasting round. But there is always an 
unsatisfactory feeling comes over me when I picture to 
myself the last wave seething up to the same spot again, 
like the iniaginary ship in the catechism of geography. It 
seems so foolish of it — as bad as a comet, which has always 
appeared to me a stupid form of being, for coming back 
again : would not a billow of any spirit watch his oppor- 
tunity and go off into space, gradually changing the para- 
bolic inflection of the start into a straight line? That is 
my feeling. Hence, I love better to think of the sea as a 



lis in Mrliich dip the feet of the children, we shall 
ic next. And always, and always, the next How 
all we watch ? 







III.— THE GIVE AND TAKE OF UFE. 




jjNCE upon a time a poor ''natural^'* who was 
employed to blow the bellows in the origan- 
loft of a country churchy overheard the organist 
speaking of his performances to admiring 
parishienersy and noticed that he spoke in the first person 
singular only. ^Last time I played 'Sing, O heavens,' 
next time I shall play 'With verdure clad.'" That was 
the way in which the organist spoke^ and it went to- the 
very heart of the poor bellows-blower. 

At the first opportunity that offered, the idiot expostulated 
with the musician upon the injustice of his phraseology. 
^It is all very well for you to say / played the oigan/' re- 
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iBOQstrated the lad, ''but where does the wind come from?" 
In these, or some such words, he endeavoured to assert 
ha own share in the anthem ; but the organist only saidi 
** Pooh, pooh I— go about your business.** 

At the next public service in the church, a special piece 
of music being announced for performance, the organisb 
wdl prepared for the occasion, by study of Ais part, was in 
his place before the key-board. The moment came to be- 
gin. His well-trained fingers descended upon the scale^ but ' 
the €Mily result was an abortive flop. He tried again, with 
no better fortune. Then he looked up^ and saw the face of 
the idiot grinning round the comer of the instrument 

" Blow away, do I" said the oiganist, with agony. 

'^ Shall it be v//** said the idiot, with his hand upon the 
lever of the bellows. 

. ** Nonsense, Joe, do as I bid you I " replied the performer 
in an angry whisper, and once more tried to bring music out 
of the organ. But it was as dumb as a four-post bedstead, 
or a kitchen-dresser. 

" Shall it be fBv/" said the idiot, again looking round the 
comer, 

''Yes, yes; w/, w/, — anything you please!'' said the 
organist, in despair. The idiot blew the bellows, and the 
anthem proceeded. 

The story has wide applications, not only in politics and 
in commerce, but in other spheres of thought and action. 
Accoiding to the British constitution, the bellows-blowers 
of the body politic can, if they please, insist upon the tcf/, 
they have the voting of the supplies through their 
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representatives. That is the theory; hut in how many 
things are the bellows-blowers ignored when they can 
hardly help themselv^l Shall it be wef is a questioa 
which might be carried all round life. Everybody who 
reads a printed book— not to say everybody who buys one 
— ^may be said to have contributed to the writing of it. 
Every word, look, or thought of sympathy with heroic 
action, helps to make heroism. Every smile of every chiUL 
of the large family that taxes the strength of the bread- 
winner, helps him to win the bread. Every prayer, spolcen 
or not, that rises to heaven for the right and good, is so 
much help to the honest man. Every possible thought, 
every possible labour, helps every other. If some of those 
enormous masses of human effort — expressed in pale faces, 
in drooped limbs, in heart and brain out-spent,— masses of 
human effort, of which we do not habitually make reckon- 
ing, were struck out of the total of things, how soon, ah me I 
should we hsure to inquire of high heaven, and of each other, 
''. Where, then, is the wind to come from ?" In the name of 
those contributors to the common weal who do. not stand 
forth as contributors until they are looked for, we may well 
allow the idiot in the organ-loft to put his pregnant question 
home to us, and strive to soe how deeply laid are the founda- 
tions of the Give and Take which goes through every %torey 
of the social edifice. • _ 

In some of its aspects the subject is utterly beyond us, so 
far as detailed appreciation goes. That a martyr at the 
stake would be all the stronger for knowing that he had the 
sympathy of ** the whole family in heaven and earth" is cer- . 
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Bat if the martyr, why not the fighter ? This is, how- 
r, not the wMe question of the value of moral support. 
A patriot In a foreign land would probably find his will and 
his ami aU the stronger for knowing that there was sympathy 
ibr him in a British heart. But it is decidedly possible, nay 
snrdy it is certain, that he might be strengthened by the 
cmtcncf of a sympathy of which he did noi know— in detail 
(of ooofie no patriot could exist without a faith which im- 
plied sympathy somewhere.) It is totally out of our power 
to prove that an excited human being in this hemisphere 
cannoc produce a distinct ''physical" effect upon another 
haman being in iMa£ hemisphere. Nay, we must go farther 
than that Shall a ray of light be travelling six thousand 
years from a star whose distance cannot be expressed in 
ptisuable figures, and reach us at last, and shall a shiver of 
nerve tissue have no power of transmitting an appropriate 
efliect ? It not only may, it must It is as certain as that 
some absurdly infinitesimal portion of the gas into which 
the body of Cheops was dispersed, enters into the composi- 
tioii of my body and yours. So that it is reckoning without 
ooc^s host to say that a human bein^; docs not radiate moral 
sentiment He does, he must ; it is strictly conceivable that 
the fact should be reducible to a physical formula ; and cer- 
tain that this radiation enters into the every-day give and 
take of lifCi whether we speak of it- as spiritual influence or 
as electricity. 

The tremendous idea which we have now confronted is 
one which must even be pushed farther still We cannot 
stO|v on this line of thought, until we come to see that 
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" ~M the whole round eordi b evwj way 
Bound by gold chaiM aboot the feel of Gods* 

and we must be very base indeed, if we do not take vp 
from the idea a lesson of humility and a lesson of indastry. 
Humility, because we cannot tell how much of oar best has 
been contributed by others — in earth, or in heaven — by 
strugglers like ourselves, by happier spiriu who do im/ 
struggle as we do^ whether angels or men. Industry, be* 
cause if the unseen, unknown c^pod that is in others may 
help uii, then our own honest efforts may assist tham. 

It is not possible for a man to go on at all, if he shots out 
from his mind the idea that he is helped by more sympathy 
than he sees. Of course this remark will not appeal to those 
who hardly know (if, indeed, there be any such people in the • 
world) what it is to struggle at all— upon whom no terrors, 
whether of sorrow or of sin, have ever come down* with 
threats that summon to a light for life. But this particular 
view of the subject would alone fill a volume ; and I will 
only make one or two remarks upon one very sinall portion of 
it In the ** In Memoriam," the bereaved mourner expressly 
invokes the sympathy of the departed friend who stands 
upon the mount of vision and sees further than he did when 
down upon these table-lands, to aid him in surmounting 
that sort of contempt for average human nature, which 
is the shadow of culture unchristianised. The passage is 
well known :— ^ 

" Be near SH when my faith b dry, 
And men the flies of later ipring^ 

That lay their eggi, and elins and liaft 
And weave their peuy cells and die* 
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Of ooarscy the api>eal for sympathy is inferentially a dis- 
pioof of the truthfulness of the mood from which it is the 
lecoiL It b an instinctive assertion that give and take is 
the law of life If the mourner had not appealed to his 
friend translated he would have had to appeal to somebody 
on earth, or else he would have been destroyed. Scorn 
flonst have this recoil, or kill the character. Sometimes the 
icooil assumes a still stronger shape, and the nature which, 
having been injured by allowing the self-cultivating intellect 
loo much play, has begun so to doubt and despise that it can 
neither give nor take^ nor in iny way find its part, is redeemed 
from the moral disorganisation which might follow by a 
spasm of the soul which cries vrith a loud voice for Action 1 
Thus, the overthought student may find himself longing to 
be a soldier, or a statesman, or even a man of business. Out 
of the thousands who may read these lines there will be some 
who will know perfectly well what this means. No man can 
actually and finally cut himself from the give and take of 
existence ; not in this world, perhaps not in that which is to 
come ; but the nearer his mood approaches to one which 
points to isolation, the nearer he draws to absolute ''nihility."* 
It is obvious that a creature absolutely without social feeling 
would be an idiot, infinitely lower in the scale than our friend 
in the organ-lofi No man can construct for himself an air- 
pump which shall positively put him /// vacuo^ and leave him 



* S— llifoinly witk the first jMblkation of the present •mmj, a paper, 
fgnlnl hf iJm isoUted position of n nuui who had dropped ever some pert of 
tiM Mingnim Fella, appealed in tiM S^tmi^r, and wocked ovt* with great fnl- 
— aadhsiijf, the tery thought of thiapawyaph. 
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such an idiot ; but whoever, moved by icom or hate, di*- 
turbt the balance of expiration and inspiration in his own 
moral nature, does something towards the air>ptimp in que^ 
tion. 

There is a poem of modem times, not much read, wluch 
deals precisely with that very problem— the •• Paracekos* 
of Mr Browning. The Idnd wise counsels of the loving 
friend Festus, given to the young student, when he is just 
about to begin his perilous enterprise of sdf-sustaincd re* 
solve, strike the key-note of the stoiy, and anticipate the sad 
closer- 

"DonotcntyouneirfromhuiMui vmII . 
Yott cannot thrive— a nun that darei affect 
To spend hit life in service of his kind 
For no reward of thein, nor bound to them 
Br anx tie ; nor do BOk Aureole 1 

A terrible line, terribly fulfilled upon Aureolus Paracelsus 
in that profound poeRL Of course, we all know the man is 
redeemed at last, but he is saved so as by fire, and a more 
awful warning never was held up by any teacher of men. 

It is a very unfortunate thing when the doctrine of the 
give and take of life, looked at from any place whatever, and 
whether as fact or duty, is degraded into a sort of backskitsk* 
You know what that means. In the East there u an in- 
famous system of prcscnt^ving and prcsen^taking, which 
turns life into pauperism all round. A great man sends an 
embassy to you with a gif^ ; he immediately expecu that 
you shall send him a gift Not uncommonly his ^ give" is 
a sprat, while his ^ take " is a mackerel But ihU particular 
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is not necessarily contemplated in the backsheah 
view of human life ; all it comes to is, worldliness as to what 
is beneath the moon ; other-worldliness for what is beyond 
it. So much for so much, and Shylock at the scales on both 
sides. Now it is peifectly true that so much for so much is 
the law of life, the divine law that covers everything. But, 
ptacticaDyy a good many of those who try to work this law 
make a sad mess of it They manage it by taking care that 
they gel a pennyworth for a penny, and leaving those with 
whom they deal to do the same. In other words, they re- 
gard exdnsively their own side of the case—the take and not 
tlie give. I say they rtf^ard^ for give they must, or perish. 
In (act, in some way or other their contribution will be had 
oot of them, at some time ; the only question for them to 
consider is. Shall we be cheerful givers, or shall we wait to 
be squeezed ? It is as certain as the rule of three that every 
human creature who, through defect of his own will, takes 
out of life at any time, in any way, more than he is prepared 
to attempt a return for, will eventually be made to cash up. 
Why not avoid the arrears of interest, and the uncomfortable 
prison-house, from which he shall in no wise depart till he 
have paid the uttermost farthing ? Ah, my friends, let us 
rather give full measure, heaped up, running over, in ex- 
change for what we receive^ than run the risk of finding 
acores run up against us I And if we have wronged any, let 
«s restore double ; once for what we took that was not ours, 
and ooce to marie our sense of having done wrong. 

I suppose no one will fancy I have, in this last paragraph, 
)wcn thinking of such questions of give and take as are de- 
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cided in the Omnty Courts. The refeienoe b to all kinds of 
intercommunication, and the design is to kick out, as mean, 
the tackshush theory, and set up instead, a princdy way of 
looking at things. It b difficult not to look for the natnial 
rewards of expenditure in whatever kind ; sometimes it b 
very, very hard to miss them ; but readiness to spend and 
be spent, wiikaut ulterior views, b the mood which b de» 
manded of us by the whob construction of things, by every 
oracle in which the heart of God has been shown to men. 
It must come to that at last— utter self-renunciation ; and 
God*s free gift. This is just the old horn-book teaching, 
that we must do the best we can for ourselves, and do good 
to others, but with submission to the supreme Will, as re- 
gards results. The experience of the race b uniform upon 
two points :— that of those who are willing to spend and be 
spent self-renoundngly, a sufficient number to support 
human faith and courage to discover that the system of 
things has, in the plain course of common fact, a secret 
which turns the give of the good into solid take ; and, again, 
that to all of those who are willing so to spend and be spent 
is granted a dear, permanent vision of the ixisUna of that 
J^lden secret in the Divine counsel, whether /^ get into 
the predse parallel in which it may be working or not:— 

And this is enough for faith. It is enough to live by. 
Less would not suffice, but there b always this sufficiency, 
and sometimes there is an excess. An excess of reward ? 
No, Mr Backsheesh, you are too fast There you are again 
with your sprat But we were not thinking^ on this side the 
way, of any mackerel whatever. We meant an excess of— 
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i ; more than enough to get along with ; enough to 
triunqih in to-day, and leave something over for to-morrow. 
It is very hard, we will own to you, not to be able to turn 
oar tiank-note into current coin when we want it badly ; but 
adily theie is our bank-note ; we had it in our hands only 
yesterday^ and even if to-day we cannot open our strong-box, 
(the latch goes sdfHy at times— take Mo/ admission, also, 
Backsheesh we have got the key, and can live on what we 



It b a question which humility, nay, which common can- 
dooi^ can seldom shirk— whether, if we scDem to have found 
oar own career has contained more give than take, it is not, 
after all, positively, stubbornly, the result of our own inap- 
prehensiveness. If any Backsheesh living should be tempted 
to refuse mercy to his brother on this principle, he would 
find his own trust crumble away beneath his feet Nor need 
he be unmerciful to himself. But if he is honest and thought- 
ful, let him entertain the doubt We have said something 
about that attitude of contempt for others which, coming of 
unchristianised self-culture, assumes that they have nothing 
to give. This is, every way, a blunder— though it is one by 
the path of which many minds seem as if they were con^ 
dcmned— retributively, or at least by way of discipline— to 
pass into a truth. Obviously enough, when we despise 
ochen, we forget what magical disclosures might come of a 
change of circumstances. The prince thought himself very 
saperior to the basket-maker ; but when the two men were 
pat down upon an island of savages, the basket-maker was 
the monarch.. This is a coarse illustration ; but the good- 
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will of the reader will please to make the best of it It is a 
matter of actual frequent experience thajt we are liable to 
surprises as to what there is ''in* people whom we have 
imperfectly studied. Some change of drcumstanoc^ some 
sudden opportunity, shows them in a new light« and we dis- 
cover that they had something to give— perhaps a solid 
. nugget of golden truth in exchange for the nickniacks of our 
culture. Nowy the question immediately arisiesi might not a 
change in the voluntary attitude of our own mind do for us, 
sometimes, just what.a change of external drcumstances is 
found to do? And if so with regard to character, why not 
with regard to events ? May not the root of our misfortonesi 
if we are unfortunate, lie in our own reception of the things 
that occur, rather than in the things themselves ? This, I 
repeat, is a candid speculation for our own consciences ; not 
a thing to be thrown at the head of a sufferer. There aite^ 
indeed, plenty of cases where the mere suggestion of it would 
be a most exasperating and brutal mockery. 

I do not know how it may be with others, but I have been 
myself, at different times, puzzled by the directness, and the 
i/idirectness with which the give and take of the world is 
worked out It seemed to me, I recollect, rather a brutal 
thing when I having, as a little boy, written a diificultjettcr 
for another boy, who was not my junior, he immediately 
loaded me with swcetstuS It showed, perhaps, an impa- 
tience on his part to be rid of an obligation which I have 
since noticed as one of the meanest things going on around 
me among men and women of the world. There is no ^ in- 
dignity "in * uking gifu," unleu they are uaworthily made S 
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"^ ^ in fccdving a kindness. The ** indignity " is in the 

^*^^xi«t4 way of treating such things. But one would really 

™^ by the way in which some folks put themselves out of 

•***Ui to "return" a service, or "acknowledge** a present, 

'"^ ^ gift of any kind was an insult requiring to be wiped out 

^^Week. The fact must be that these folks are of the ^OA^ 

'*^** breed themselves. If they give anything they expect 

■^^■^Uiiag in return directly, and so they think ycu da It 

■^''"^^ strikes them there are people in the world who are 

fha >aV/tt lly in debt to a grace not their own for the power 

^ ^ ^^gctti ng gifts made by themselves, as well as insults 

^•^^'^red from others. But, by the favour of Heaven, such 

P^^'l^^ an, and beautiful are their feet upon the mountains 

of ^^^mmon. 

^^c indirectness of the way in which the give and take of 
lif^ 'Works out is a puzzle alsa You buy sugar of a grocer, 
\f^^ he will not love you, unless you buy tea toa He loses 
\ff ^ sugar. Then why difts he lose ? I am very glad to 
I'^'y my tea where I buy my sugar, but I do not like to have 
a& illogical reason crammed down my throat for doing so. 
TUs is a trifle, and may, if you like, pass for a joke. But it 
0^ happens that the give and Uke are not alike— not 
wholly so, at all events. Said one boy to another, " Bill, 
gfrt me a bite of your apple, and I *11 show you my chil- 
blains.* That is a joke again. But take a serious case. 
The love we bear to our children is not, cannot be, repaid in 
degree. No parent but has, at times, had Mo/ pang— the 
duld does not love me as much as I do the child ; it was not 
that he should. Of course the pang is only mo- 
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mentary; forweallknowiandhalf the tragedy of life aitesu. 
for usy that love is «r0/ necessarily a matter of give and take. 
It may be poured out like water^ and meet no retam— no 
visible return in kind on this side the grave. There is only one 
pang to compare with this pang—that of not being «A£r to re- 
turn love; and both are so great that they react in eager hope 
of compensation beyond the stars. But we all feely I suppose^ 
that we receive from our children abundantly more than we 
give, though not in love. I, for on^ have never talked to 
mine of gratitude, nor allowed others to do so^ if I could pie- 
vent it I keenly remember what I used to suffer, when 
young, from the talk of vulgar-minded seniors, who thought 
it " the thing" to hope that ** you *re a good boy now, I sup- 
pose, and very grateful to your parents for what they do for 
you." I understood as well then as I do now, (and every 
child does the same, more or less,) that, as Goethe has said, 
ingratitude is a kind of weakness, for able persons are sel- 
dom ungrateful It was a very offensive sort of backsheesh 
business in my little eyes, and it is so still A good heart 
will give gratitude in return for kindness ; but what is the 
use of claiming what can never be enforced t You can en- 
force the pretence of it, but not the reality. So I used to 
read the story of Abounadar the bountiful magician, and the 
ungrateful boy Abdallah, who stole the candlestick, and the 
punishment he got ; and I was morally dissatisfied with the 
outcome. It was well to punish him, directly, for the theft, 
I thought ; but what was the good of punishing him for the 
ingratitude? His own heart was his punishment, for one 
thing ; and the isolation that follows upon odiousness was 
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the teqael of it The direct infliction of positive pain by the 
agency of Aboonadar seemed to me a crime. It still so seems 
to me. It is nonsense to iusisi upon having gratitude. You 
miglit as well insist upon being beloved, or admired. It is 
m bit of iMckskgesk again. Give and take is the divine law 
of life; but that always means give and receive. In the 
v^bfcn of mere justice^ it may, upon right withheld, be give 
. and snatch. But in the sphere of voluntary beneficence, 
these must be free will on both sidef. To try and compel 
gratitude is to make a hypoqritie * to talk as if it were com- 
pellable is an affront to the truth, which can dispense, thank 
Cody with anybody's subterfuges. In intermediate c^^ses, 
like that of the idiot in the organ-loft-r-cases where an act 
of the win can give us as much of our right as we care fon 
we can do as he did, and say^ Shall it be wit If the other 
party says no, we can leave off blowing ; he on his part can 
leaire off playin;^ and find ,^ substitute for the help we de- 
cline to ^render. 
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GOOD deal of what we do and say is regulated, ' 
with our acquiescence, by chivalric usages or 
maxims which have really something to say for 
themselves, and which are not often challenged. 
There is, indeed, so much ungentleness in life, that anybody 
who comes forward to attack, on (suppose) the ground of 
baselessness, something that makes the wheels of affairs go 
smoothly, is usually packed off with the name and honours 
of the churl Existence is already over-fretted for us, and 
we do not care to inquire too closely if pleasant fiaions are 
founded on fact So, when a proverb, or a usage, or a com- 
mon desire to make things pleasant, invites us to be magna- 
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«€ willingly respond, and are ever ready to fight 
wickmsly for our more generous "illusions." Only there 
never is any illusion except for a vanishing interval All 
the mks or forms or tacit understandings of chivalric con- 
straciioii are merely an attempt to embody the universal 
sense that there are elements in life which moral criticism 
can never overtake. It is not too much to say that magna- 
nimous forbearance in judging others is a form of religioni 
nainrally atuched to that "reverence for the Mystery of a 
PersoOy" mithout which religion is not possible. 

One of the customary chivalries which I have in my mind 
is that which is embodied in the old saw— Z?/ mortuis nil 
mist bonum — Of the dead speak nothing but what is good. 
This maxim is, we all know, not universally adhered to, 
either in public or in private, but very generally it is. It 
is an old joke to suppose a person walking through a 
churchyard, reading the epiuphs, and asking where all the 
had people are buried* But sometimes disgust and disap- 
proval pursue the dead with unmuffled voice. I have read 
that the crowd groaned and yelled at the funeral of Castle- 
leagh; and Harriet Martineau is my authority for the 
existence in the churchyard of an English village of the 
following epitaph^ — following upon the usual record of name 
and date of death :— 

** Hb was a Bad Sou, 

A Bad Husband^ 

A Bad Fatmbiu 

• 71w WklMd sluJl be CwMd bto HdL" 

* 8m IB 1Mb ypon b palliBCic pBWtgB la ChBrlti Laab's bcBBlifal but 
Mry oT *« RoMBMiid Gray." 
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There is an example of the same Idnd, thougli not neariy 
so strong, in the churchyard of a London suburb^ where I 
recollect seeing, when a boy, a recordi upon a tombstone, of 
the manner in which a poor woman, with her six duldreib 
had been murdered ; and the murderer was not spared. 

Lapse of time is usually supposed to excuse a freer criti- 
cism of the dead than ip permitted while the departure is 
recent— and this even apart from the question of hurting 
the feelings of relatives. The quickness with which the 
sacrilege followed upon the death of the poet, seems to 
have been what chiefly provoked the indignant rebuke 
contained in Mr Tennyson's lines, ^ After reading a Life 
and Letters:"— 



" You have mis^d the irreverent doom 
or those that wear the poet's crown t 
Hereafter neither IcnaTe nor clown 
Shall bold their orgies at your tooibi 

*' For now the poet cannot die, 
. Nor leave his music as of old, 

But round him, en kg uaret It nM, 
Begins the scandal and the cry ; 

** ' Procbdm the faults he would not showi 
Break lock and seal: betray t!ie tnisti 
Keep nothing sacred : 'tis but Just 
Ihe many>headed beast should know/ • 

" Ah, shameleu I for ho did but sing 
A song that pleased us from its woffth i 
No public life was his on earth, 
No blason'd sUteaman he^ nor king. 

** Ho gave the people of his best: 

His worst he kept, his best he gav«. 
My ShakespearsPs cane on clown and knav* 
Who viU BM tot Ua lihet reel r 
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** Wlw aaks it Meat «or« fvwK 10 b« 
The Kttk Kfe of bauik Bad brier, 
TW bM that pipes lUt lose dtain^ 
' AaddkeariiwdwiAiahistie^ 

"^ Tkaa W thai warUet loag and lood, 
Aad drapt at dory'i tcaiple-faletv 
Far wlMai lif MfTdM twlterv wait* 

But in leality the bottom of the subject is not approached 
hf uof of the suggestions which have thus far met us. 
Death is so saddening a thing, that it makes a space of 
sflcnoe seem natural ; yet the truth, properly spoken, ^r/^A/ 
never to be a wrong. It very often is, — but that is because 
those who listen to it are ignoble. Again, the distinction 
between the poet as a private man, and the king or states- 
man as a public man, is trivial Not long ago died a public 
functionary, who was known to have been living in utter 
discordance with the rules of conduct on which the very 
existence of his functions was based. In other words, he 
might have been made amenable to himself— if that had 
been possible. But not a whisper of this had ever escaped, 
or did, upon his decease, escape into any public channel 
On the whole, the maxim, ''Say only good of the dead," 
rests, not upon points of privacy or publicity, or upon any- 
thing so disputable, but upon our sense that the dead are 
not here to answer for themselves and explain (perhaps) 
what we might too severely- condemn ; upon an awful feeling 
that #arr verdict is now superfluous, and might possibly 
that of the highest Court of all ; and not remotely 
i a soft of tenderness, or compunction— I was %pmi X^ 
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say compasuon— which makes us hesitate to qpeak too criti- 
cally of fellow-creatures who have suffered already the wont 
that can happen to what is mortal in a man 

Human beings are, however, so intimately knit to each 
otheTi that there is a sense in which the whole career of any 
one of them may be called the property of all the rest The 
only thing is, that this possession must be dealt with nobly; 
or an outrage is committed. And average human nature^ 
distrusting its capacity for dealing nobly with the undo* 
fended, has guarded the dead from crude criticism— almost, 
at times, from criticism at all— by maxims such as the one 
now before us. Yet there is a way in which the maxim may 
be read, which may permit those who can trust themselves 
to the task, to use as a study the experience of those who 
are gone. The gibbet has lately been busy in this land. I 
cannot refer without deep emotion to what takes place when 
the prison-bell begins to toll on the dreadful morning, and I 
request that the inadequacy of my words may be set down 
to the account of unwillingness to pile them up^ in the 
mere shadow of such ideas. But what has set me upon this 
train of thinking, is the fact that the Anglican burial service, 
with its pathetic words of brotherly confi<fcnce, is read jrhile 
a man like William Palmer * is passing away. 

I will not meddle with that subject Let it stand. But 



* I Baation Pftlm«r, became W died impeaiteBC, or at ItetC t 
** Lord CampbeU tuouaed up for siryckMitu," was his evasivo leplx to the la« 
appeal zfraa which it has been supposed that iho Aimkrod man was poisoMd 
with aatiflBooy. PkloMr then asked the chaplaia if aa uacoafesaed sivMr Might 
hope Car pardoo. The aMwer was, •* It is aot liar mo la Salt Um Msray oT 
God.'-aBd then a qwlatioa Unm Rot. ad. f P^Imt wm siloM; h«t hte 
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thcie is a commonplaoe about hating sin and loving the 
stsmery which we can more easily treat with. Of the dead, 
noihiiig bat what is good— may be read in the light of that 
commonphce. Let the dead be spoken of only under shelter 
of what is good— as in sanctnary— as in the white light of 
peifect love - n ot otherwise. If the worst thing offers itself 
demanding to be spoken, let it be spoken in the best way, 
or not at aO. Not as with the voice of an alien; or even the 
voice ol an incorruptible judge ; but as with the voice of 
that which judges judges, and thinks the uttermost effort of 
human "justice" a wretched, poverty-struck attempt, which 
has nothing but sincerity and usefulness to recommend it, 
and which roust secure, as the condition of that usefulness, 
the entire absence of all pleasure in the infliction of pain ; 
im ike txercise ef pinotr; and in the sense of indivi" 
dmeU immuniij. 

There remains another way of reading the maxim: — Of 
the dead say nothing, unless you can say what is good. 
Praise, or silence I Certainly it is always possible to hold 
one's tongue, and it is a vrise thing to do, for those who think 
tbe praise which pursues the shade of the departed is un- 
just Indeed, thetnoralit)* of the case lies in small compass. 
Tbe regret which follows upon loss by death, relaxes with 
itt tender touch those stronger fibres of thought and feeling 
which are called into play when we do (what we so impu- 
dently dare to call) justice. It is impossible, in so dissolved 
m moody to speak harshly of those who are gone; or if there 
be any who am do it, it' is highly unadvisable that they 
ekmUd; Ibr the moral ill of the pain caused to the othci 
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side, would outweis^ anj sood which vai^t be guoicd by 
sound criticisiiL 

To pass to another form of customary chivalry. ^ Give 
him law I** or "give him a fair start 1* or "let him have a 
run I" are phrases which, ii$ed at they are on occasions 
when people have made up their .minds as to somebod/s 
desert, and that he shall have it^ give us a nm^ notion of 
the half-suspicion of its own accuracy which undeilies almost 
every form of the "sense of justice;* The moment a man is 
caught, trapped, put upon his trial, or about to be sacrificed 
to what we think right, we experience a movement of com- 
punction. It seems as if we had him at a disadvantage, and 
were bound to be generous to hinu So we give him ''law" 
—give him every chance we can. I have in my mind, while 
writing this, an old story of lynch law. The lynchers had 
quite resolved that the lynchee should die ; but they said — 
** Now, we '11 give you a hundred yards* start, to run for your 
life. Once, twice, three times— away 1" And off went the 
poor wretch, like a deer, with the hunters after htm. He 
was caught, and shot, I recollect, and I think he was rightly 
put to death; but the last "chance" he had gave a rude 
pathos to the execution. 

In ancient Poland, I have read that there was one crime 
for which, however well ascertained, punishment did not 
ariainfy follow. The criminal was allowed a " run" for his 
life— no less a run than four-and-twenty hours^ start A 
curious instance of the way in. which things tend to balance 
themselves in this world— for of all the inhuman devices ever 
heard of^ the punishment which the man was aUowed this 

D 
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diaace of escaping was the most inbuman^I do not mean 
cmdy (though it was cruel enough,) but contrary to nature, 
not only in its essence, but in the particular that the 
criminaTs only chance of life was to be found in inflicting 
the punishment upon himself. This I hold to be inhuman, 
suid utteriy unpardonable; For mysdf, I always sympathise 
with a prisoner who tries to escape. I have considered that 
question a thousand times, and am of opinion that English 
law b unjust in making the attempt to escape a fresh crime. 
The Japanese^ I am glad to see, do nothing of the kind— 
Uiey punish the gaoler, but do not consider it a crime for a 
man to defend himself after society has declared war against 
him. He has done wrong. Very good. Catch him, if you 
can ; keep him, if you can ;' punish him, if you can. But 
that he should submit willingly to your efforts to put him to 
pain is too good a joke. When I was a boy, I would never 
consent to help slower boys with their lessons, but I was 
always ready to do so with their * impositions." On one 
occasion I set free, by pronouncing a pass-word, a few 
scholars who had been ^kept in." What is more, and 
better, the master never complained, but made a favourite 
of me, and invited me to his house — though I was no pupil 
of hisL In my dealings with my own children I have always 
acted in the same spirit Must I take the painful step 
whidi passes from disdplifu to punishmentt If so, I shall 
l ereemb er that I put myself in the aboriginal dilemma of 
force against force, and that I must myself take the chances 
of war. It does not follow that there are no kinds of resist^ 
ante to punishment which ace wrong— there are. And they 
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are induded under the head ot^^suck m^da •/ rncHm^ 
applied to the purpose of resistance, as w&utd^ tftken^ wtn 
no nststana intnuUd^ hi o/ikemseluis cnmuud. 

It was my lot while very young to read the * Lady of the 
Lake** when ill in bed. All the doctor's stuff did not do me 
the good which I got out of the ^law* which Roderick Dhu 
granted to Fitzjames^ 

** Aft &r M CoibBtQcIc i<Md« 
From thftttcc thy wamat b tlqrcwwd I" 

How this excited me, and set the slow blood racing again I 
How often have I used the couplet since, in the great and 
small conflicts of life, to express my notion of what was due 
from or to others in cases of opposing interests 1 ''You 
differ from me, do you ? You think my claim unjust ? We 
must fight for it Be it so I Only let us fight like princes, 
not like cads. Let us measure off a space of neutral ground^ 
to begin with, part for you and part for me. As far as Coil- 
antogle ford, sir! And then cry havoc^ and unleash the 
dogs ! " That is the only mood in which fighting can be 
begun without a sense of degradation. It is confessing; to 
start with, that the combatants have something in common 
which is dearer than '' rights ; ** and the neutral ground will 
always serve to meet upon, if the bugles cry truce. Let us 
try, then, never to fight without having first seen our adver* 
sary as far as Coilantogle ford. Many a struggle is driven 
to a deadly dose without need, only because that preliminary 
of noblespiritedness was not arranged on both sides. 
Goseiy related to this subject is that of the amenities of 
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coe mwmy in general ; but these axe regulated by no recog- 
abed cuoos or understood maxims. The nearest approach 
to cither is to be found in a formula which we sometimes 
tee put Ibfwaid as the basis of organisation— ^ in things 
unity ; in things indiflferent, liberty ; and in all 
f charity.* Now, even in decided conflict, there may 
b^ lor both sidesy the unity of good intent ; and perhaps 
there is always the right not to be attacked at a disadvan- 
tage. I suppose that con tr over s ial organisations would be 
yftry mudi surprised if this were drawn out into detailed 
consequences for them ; but I ani safe in saying that the 
best beads and hearts are often tormented by doubts of the 
generosity of the policy of attack which has been common, 
and still is common, in the different camps of opinion upon 
public and other questionSi I am not now thinking of 
civility— courtesy — ala va sans dirt^ and yet there is plenty 
of room left for wide criticism. I go much further than 
that. It is not fair to hit a man when he is down. Nor is 
it lair to deal with a minority as if it were a flourishing 
najority. If one is attacking an opinion or an institution 
nnder circumstances which give it no right of reply, the tone 
should be very moderate, and, as far as possible, the case 
of the side attacked should be fairly and forcibly put/?r it 
Treth and goodneu can never gain by the contrary policy. 
On the other hand, the same spirit which is unjust or un- 
handsome in attack, may be, and constantly is, shown in a 
conceited iw^tUumii of attack. It seems to me that I am 
bnond to bo able to read with perfect good-humour the 
(jGur) onslaught upofi myself or my opipions. I 
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can, for my own par^ endttr^ not only with pa t i e nce, bat 
with keen enjoyment, to hear or read my own riimthcd 
convictions atucked. It is by no means aimmjiihat I fed 
a desire to reply. Nay, however vehement may be my own 
convictions^ I sometimes fed as if it were better for the 
truth that the other side shotUd speak^ and that I should 
hold my peace^ Who am I, and what do I know? Do I 
hold all hearts in the hollow of my hand? Hoiw can I 
possibly tdl what effects may be produced by the thing I 
disagree with ? One thing I do know, in my own intimate 
experience— namdyi that the statements and arguments of 
those from whom I differ often turn themselves, as they fall, 
into spears for me to fling back again, if I so choose. And 
conversdy, that I sometimes i^MConvince myself when (being 
in the wrong) I am trying to convince an opponent Thus 
I have not the impudence to quarrd with my newspiq>er or 
magazine when it says things I do not like. If I had, I 
should alwa3rs be in hot water. I take it to be an axiom, 
that fuf thinking man past thirty^ who has nod dilig€$Uly in 
life andbooks^ gets through a hundred lines of human wrif- 
ing without coming to some point of fundamental dijerena, 
I 9Xf fundamental^ quite deliberatdy, and for this reason :— 
No writer who is worth reading can go on for a hundred 
lines of prose or verse, without some one or other of his own 
private prime postulates turning up ; and one is as good as 
alL Ex pedi Herculem. One single principle of a man*s 
system— let out either by what he says or by what he does 
not say— by the mere modulation of a phrase in turning a 
metaphysical comer— betrays him. You can construa the 
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i intellectual man from that fragment, just as easily as 
cm oonstmct an extjnct animal from a bone. Take 
mp^ aofv, the most homogeneous miscellany you please, and 
Xn than find disaccordancei. The only di£ference between 
Amd B is, that A sees them only when they are glaring, 
«hile B sees them as they crop up lightly now and then. 
; to go off our track any farther in search of 
t would become of us in avowed contrth 
\tnf^ witbovt some instinct of chivalric allowance to keep 
ksiootder? 

Thcie is a sort of customary chivalry which has, so far as 

1 am awaic^ no particular maxim to support it, though it 

miglit, suid perhaps does at times, find more than one in the 

New Testament The world could not carry on its affairs 

for m day, it is said, if it were not for * gentlemanly construc- 

tsonsy* conventional allowances, and many kinds of chivabic 

hard winking which are better understobd than described. 

Nov, that the world should carry on its affairs is not the 

nMMt necessary thing in this universe. The most necessary 

thing is that the will of God— the right— should be done ; 

aad if that involves the staying of the world's affairs, why, 

they must be stayed. If, then, that process of chivalrous 

ignoring whidi goes on all around us is against the will of 

God, let the world declare itself insolvent to-morrow, but 

let it have done with ^gentlemanly constructions." I do 

not, however, suppose Havelock would have refused to let 

a soldier of drunken character 6ght at Lucknow; or that he 

would hftve been slow to acknowledge his bravery if he 

fsagiht wdL He would not have called that sanctioning 
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the man's intempenmoe ; Uum^^ he would have been 0Md 
to see him an honourable member of the temiperate band / 
known as HaTdod^s Saintti That word ''sanctuming'* 
is constantly on the lips of good people with weak heads . 
and generaUjT thin natureSb It seems to me that it is onlj 
the weak folks^-those who are not capable of magnanimity 
in ^M/r kinds,— that do not miderstand magnanimity in ikit 
kind I have indeed been struck with (may I call it) thcL 
greathearted, fraternal recklessness of sirmijg' good peoploi 
I do not mean recklessness in submitting to interoourM 
on low terma^ but a half-divine unconcemedness which in 
reality enables them to dictate terms When I have found 
the weaJi good people condemn Mr Greatheart (who is 
pretty sure also to be Mr Greathead) for recognising, 
on any defined platform of common pursuit, the special 
qualities of somebody in whom he would have said (if the 
' point had arisen) there was xnuch to be blamed, I have said 
to the weak people who complained that Mr Greatheart was 
'^ sanctioning" the blamable one,— ''You must obey your 
own consciences, — at your peril, then, do it But mind that 
your conscience is not sophisticated by love of giving pain, 
love of power, or love of safety. Let me suppose that this 
person, from whom Mr Greatheart does not (to your scandal) 
run away, were, in the course of events, to save your life^ or 
lose a limb in your service. Suppose your town were in a 
state of siege, and his was the only hand that could defend 
you,— would you still be so tender of 'sancUoning* him, as 
you call it If not, it may be that Mr Greatheart sees deeper 
than you do into the things which unite, and the things 
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iever^-*%0ir tar those join Etieiii how far these part 
Let mt take an iUustratioa from Bntisb law. There 
1^^ auamoo law of the land, which is antecedent to 
lavp botb logically and chroi^ologtcally. This great 
o Ism iM the cbaner of otir lives and first liberties. If 
in iHc^ts a statu tory exceptioiip the burden of proof 
ith JkimJ^ But this subjeict b really far too large to be 
jth Mt my sttdh length as can be afforded under a 




mm topic of customary chivalry I wiU mention here, 
7 €Mtf on& It has often struck me that now-a-days 

ar« more ^'proteaed" by chivalric fictions than they 
e, and that they sometimes find the compliments that 
d them irksome. I do not wish to say anything chur- 
%t tt really bofderi upon the burle^uing of gallantryi 
a small (lender gentlemen givtog his arm to a stouti 
tmg ^^YfT^aaviu a room. There is positively no 

in walking ten feet along a plane surface^ well- 
ed, with ndges of sofa, and hillocks of ottoman. The 
kVcHcr is far less likely to fall if she is left alone. I do 
t In ft pretty £ction, but I always feel that the joke is 
pnslied too lar when I see a sweet, but strong and 
f oeature, who stands well upon her feet^ assiduously 
L up m precipitous ascent of terrific stairs, four inches | / 

SL On the other hand, I like to see a man open a 
ind hold it for a lady; and, what is more, I like to sec 
ose the door after her very sofdy and tenderly as if he 
Kdt he had parted with something worth regretting. I 
w^ thai a man should always be ready to pick up any- 
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thing which a lady may have dropped Of course when a 
gentleman picks up a glove, or opens a door for a lady^ he 
does not mean to insinuate that she is not physically equal 
to the task of doing snch things for hersdC There are two 
ways of looking at the matter. The man may maintain that 
he is only masking by acts of graceful homage whatever of 
superiority or patronage his position as t»ead-winner may 
seem to imply. The women may maintain that it is they 
who are the superiorsi and these little services exacted from 
men are like the pretty nominal tenures one reads of in love* 
books, such as blowing a horn, or lighting a fire, or bringing 
a cup of wine, — ^tenures light and easy, but nevertheless, real 
acknowledgments of a real seigneury existing somewhere. 
Be that as it may, there is no denying that a great deal of 
the function of what was once chivalry is now delegated to 
the policeman, who sees that Mr Smith's wife is not insulted 
in the street when she goes shopping, while Mr Smith himself 
is attending to his business, and earning the money which is 
to pay the police-rate. It is, however, another illustration of 
the tendency of things to balance themselves, that a lady in 
a railway carriage, on soft cushions, and going fifty miles an 
hour, may be in as much danger of being treated unchiral- 
rously as if she were riding a horse alone over a heath in the 
days of Jonathan Wild. 

There is one little matter in which ladies would do well 
never to press the privilege which customary chivalry ac- 
cords to them. ^ Will any genlman ride outside to oblige a 
lady ?" Not wishing to be rude, the gentleman does ; obvi- 
ously^ not because he prefers it, else why did he get inside 
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t^e cmuubus? Now, it is a carious fact that the average 

being never knows when he is catching cold, and 

ksiows what made him ilL The gentleman gets a slight 

iFJKai on the box-seat, or the '^ knife-board,'* and, that day six 

HMiiiftii pohaps, or that day sixteen years, is knocked down 

\^ a xbcamatic fever, the seeds of whidi were sown on that 

little oocanoQ when he rode outside^ to oblige a lady." And 

if Uiete should be several ladies depending on his being 

w^ MMid Strong^ ikfy^ poor things, would have to suffer. 

1 *Ai^^ should remember that there may be many reasons 

beside cold and wet for riding inside. A recent ophthalmia, 

for in^^^^r**, which may have left no visible trace, is a reason^ 

even in the hottest weather, for not facing the blast of air, 

(wind in the east perhaps,) which cuts across the face of the 

ootside passenger. One thing remains — ^the gentleman may 

get ootside, and walk, if he can spare the time and strength. 

In eight cases out of ten, however, the lady may save him 

even that inconvenience. An omnibus is apt to be rapidly 

£Iled at an intermediate station on its route ; but if hailed a 

short ^Mice before it gets there, it is seldom that there is 

not room for one or two people. If our lady friend, then, 

win walk a couple of hundred yards to tfuet the omnibus, 

instead of standing still at a station until it stops, she will 

probably be able to get inside. If a gentleman should, in 

consequence, (ail to find an inside place, he can do as he 

likes about going outside— but at all events, he will have 

the compulsion of* an illogical custom. Insincere 

ought always to be unwelcome to a lady, how« 

ever stfoof her taste for external homage may be. Why 




i. 
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should anybody care for a husk without a kernel? A jouii] 
man was once walking up to iltoU-bridge withhis sweethear 
at his sidCi He put his hand into his pocket for a ooiipk o 
half-pence^— one for each of the pain But, looking at tb 
coins, he paused ; replaced one of thenii and taid|— ^ Yoi 
may as well pay for yourselfi Sue ; for as like as not I shan*i 
have you after alL* That young man's theory of the monc] 
relations of a couple of sweethearts was brutal, but he was 
honest in acting up to his light The light that was in hin 
was darkness ; but he was not a fine hypocrite ; safer to 
deal with, perhaps, than Sir Gawain, though not than Sii 
Galahad or Sir Launcelot 

How much the homage paid to women is matter of cu<s 
torn, how little heart there is in it, is sometimes painfukZ 
shown by the manner in which men fail in chivalry to ea.^ 
other, when the principle of the case is the same as if t^T 
other party were a woman. Was it not Dangerfield— ^ 
story belongs, at all events, to the Titus Oates affair— m^ 
had his eye poked out on the day of his flogging ? The p-^: 
wretch, having been whipped from Tyburn to Newgate^ ^ 
ceiving a stroke of the cat at every gully-hole in the str^« 
stopped, according to custom, to take a dram. While ^ 
was in that horrible, lacerated condition, fevered in xxiii* 
and body beyond anything that you and I can conceive^ 
** gentleman" began taunting him. He got, of course^ ^ 
horribly brutal answer. He deserved severe punishment k0 
meddling offensively with a helpless man ; but no idea oC 
forbearance seems to have crossed the mind of the ** gentle- 
man,'' who ended by ihxu«>\\]a^ \iA& c^<t (.with design or 
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•^^^ut) into Daogerficld's eye* The miserable^ insulted 
^Prit died of er^sipdas long before his back had begun to 
"^ Nov, who could believe these things if they were not 
^ '^Wmii cated? One's loathing for Dangerfield, degraded 
^'^^^ch that he wa% is absdatdy flooded out by pity and 

^'^or day. Ni^leooi at St Helena, was once walking with 

* ^^y, when a man came vp with a load on his back. The 
^ htpt her side of the path, and was ready to assert her 
V^^^denoe of sex ; but Napoleon gently waved her on one 
^^» ttyingi ''Respect the burdeui madam.* You con- 
^^^Uy see men and women behave to each other in a way 
^^^^ shows that they do not " respect the burden "—what* 
7^^ the burden is. Sometimes the burden is an actual 
/"^^le load|— sometimes it is cold and raggedness,— some- 
, ^2=^ it is hunger,— sometimes it is grief or illness. If I get 

^^ a little conflict (suppose I jostle or am jostled) with a 

^^^^"dad, hungry-looking fellow in the street on a winter 

^*^^iing, I am surely bound to be lenient in my construc- 

^^^^. I ixr^d him to be harsh, rude, loud, unforgiving ; and 

^^urden (of privation) entitles him to my indulgence. Again, 

^^^n with a bad headache is almost an irresponsible agent, 

^W as coomionlunenities go ;— I am a brute if I quarrel 

^^^^ him for a wry word, or an ungracious act And how 

^ ]my, are we to push the kind of chivalry which ''respects 

^^ burden?" As far as the love of God will go with us« 

^ ^teat distance— It is a long way to the foot of the rainbow. 



■! 
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P to tlic lime at which I writt {it Is necei 

be cautious in these rapid days) I bcU 
one has ever succeeded in producicg^ 
dahlia. Supposing some one were to 1 
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to knowy for I Ve given my mind to sewers night and day for 
Hfty yean.** Even supposing the malodorous devotion of 
this person had brought him profit, the world would praise 
^ baTUig made up iu mind that the study of the sewage 
I is within the circle of philanthropic labour. 
Yet it is not always easy to determine when the energetic 
poTBiiit of any of the Ends of Life, common or uncommon, is 
praiseworthy. There must always remain over, when moral 
critidiin has done its best, a large number of cases in which 
we can only trust our instincts (as we call them) to decide 
for OS, and a large, perhaps a larger number, in which no de- 
cision at aU can be come ta It is particularly disagreeable 
to the in-trained mind to be told that it cannot ** settle " any- 
thing ; but, after all, it is scarcely possibly to increase know- 
ledge without increasing sorrow ; though, to be sure, increase 
of Muknowledge constantly increases self-satisfaction and 
uncharitable positiveness. 

The whole question of the Ends of Life is, in truth, one of 
cztfcme difficulty. All the received commonplaces about 
ambition, wealth, fame; and the rest, break down under the 
pressure of conscientious analysis. You must read bitween 
the lines to make sense of them at all ; and, even when they 
have become intelligible, you are stopped in the application 
of them to individual cases by the total impossibility of see- 
ing into the individual soul Let us, by degrees, endeavour 
to make our way through the intricacies of the subject And 
lei OS begin by finding out where the difficulty is. We aU 
IcDOw Paley said his great trouble as a teacher at college was 
to anake his cUm understand the difficulty he wished to ex« 




plain to thein^ttie solution people take too easilj eaougli, £or 
the most part 

When a railwa^r king has exploded before all the wori^ 
there is &o scruple, on any hand^ in repudiating and 0m- 
demning htm. Nor am I going to rtst In the cyniod 
monplace about success^ which is basely false as lo its spiii^ 
however plausibly supported But suppose a commonplace 
man, with no particular characteri to have set himtelf the 
task of achieving fortune, and to have succeeded, what 
have the commonplaces to say to him ? Chiefly, that his 
ambition was an unworthy one, and that quite irrespectively 
of any use to which he puts the money he has acquired. 

But now take a case like that of the late Mr Samuel Bnd- 
gett of Bristol, who is held up m memoirs as a model man. 
It is quite plain that he belonged, as far as the ostensible 
aim of his life was concerned, to the same type as any rail- 
way king you like to name. He was a good man, measured 
by whatever standard is likely to be brought into court ; but 
his specialty was the instinct of ^////v/^— that desire to pos- 
sess, and to accumulate, which is the basis of the merchant- 
character. Supposing our railway king to be honest, there 
is no radical difference between him and Mr Budgett of 
Bristol They are both, by instina and practice, getters and 
accumulators of material wealth ; and the same common- 
places apply to both. 

But with what sort of application? When I was a little 
fellow, a man was going on, in my presence, with these com- 
monplaces, and pouring great contempt on ^ the wealth and 
science and wisdom of the world«^ . I greatly angered him 
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bjr nyiAg^ ** Theni Mr S— ^ what do you wear that Macin- 
tosh for?" Shortly afterwards he showed, with apparent 
pleasure^ some new china which he had been buying. Once 
nofe I attacked him, and asked him how he could consist- 
ently take pleasure in what came from the Potteries, in which 
of the ''wealth and science of this world" was 
The end of it was that I was turned out of the room 
cryin;, but utteriy unable to see what wrong I had done, till 
«i«Sed connexion of the household, to whom I flew forcom- 
iHlyiaid : ^ My dear, you take people at a nonplush so, and 
they doD*t like it" But surely the way to get at the truth 
vpoa any subject whatever is to take the question ^ at a 
sooplnsh," if you can. We are all interested in promoting 
wunercifulness of iMaf description, and may as well make 
this one of our opportunities. 

One of the Ends of Life that is talked about with much 
fjibiiess by people who do not care to see that their words 
stand for precise ideas, is a$nbUi0n. Usually, I suppose, am- 
bition means love of power. This is a matter upon which I 
ha;ve no sympathetic feeling to guide me ; but I cannot shut 
VKf eyes to the (act that there have been, and still are, and 
(it is said) always will be, men who like to rule — ^who find 
thdr highest pleasure in controlling the wills of others. The 
f«>«»wM>» of the genuine statesman must be a case in point; 
madf partly so, the instinct of the conqueror. But the latter 
is a very complex case, for the soldier may become a con- 
qaenv by the mere force of circumstances, without making 
cooqoest (of territoiy) his aim. The taste for statesman- 
jfe^ too^ may be a very different things as it exisu in differ- 
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ent natures. We all remember the {passage tn " In MenuK 
riam,*' in which the singer expresses his certainty that h\% 
friend would have chosen for himself the career of tbe 
statesman*— ^ a life in civic action wann,** But nobody 
supposes that the motives of Arthur HaLlam would have 
been the same as those of Bonaparte^ or even those of 
Pitty Walpol^ or Warren Hastings. The items that would 
go to make up the character of the model *»*»*tm*'ff 
are not difficult of enumeration:— the love of '"combi- 
nations ; ^ knowledge of human nature ; delight in human 
sympathy ; the desire to employ the knowledge and catch 
the delight by dealing with masses rather than individuals ; 
physical and moral courage; a fine conscience; a kind 
. heart ; a vivid will ; a persuasive wit, and so forth. A man 
with these characteristics will naturally gravitate towards 
statesmanship as a carriire; and any design that, in that 
consequence, he takes deeply to heart, will become to him 
an End of Life. It is quite clear that he may (conceivably) 
exercise his natural function without having the love of 
power at all — except as a means of doing good. It is also 
conceivable that the love of dealing with masses of Jiuman 
interests may carry into statesmanship men who have neither 
love of power in any selfish sense, nor yet love of doing good. 
There are people who take to politics just as others take to 
fanning, or pigeon-fancying, and who are, in so doing, neithei 
moral nor immoral, so far as the spirit is concerned in which 
they act 

In the same way^— to go back for a moment, net without 
a logical puxpose,— there are men who take to mercantile 

s 
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pormits with as little ^motive'' at others take to cultivating 
talipe : thejr like active social intercourse ; they enjoy the 
goes play of biain which is necessary in the exchange of 
c o wm o ditict ; and they find an instinctive pleasure in git' 
4fii|f— even though they spend directly what they gain. I 
Iwfe known several men who have been great gainers and 
ficalqiendihrifts at the same time. I have in my eye, while 
viitiBf these linesi a gentleman whose genius for exchange 
a4^ lui^ made a Baring or a Rothschiki of him, if he had 
solvent fortunes as fast as he made them. Then, againi he 
makes them as fast as he spends them-^e does it instinc- 
ttvdy, just as a beaver wiU build up its dam as often as you 
knock it down. The winning of the money is, in and for 
Btsdf^ an end, without the least regard to keeping it or 
fcttingridofit* 

The question of love of powerj pure and simple, is not for 
me an easy one. Cdruinly it exisu : it is one of the most 
p ow erf ul of common motives ; and, where it is exercised to 
the injury of others, there is no difficulty fdt about condemn- 
iag it But, no doubt, persons exist who feel as blind, as 
toimocal a pleasure, in controlling the conduct of their fel- 
low-creatures^ as a squirrel in turning his wheel, or a magpie 
in hiding a spoon. All that can be said about such cases is, 
that the pleasure is a dangerous one^ and needs more^ not 
less^ than some others^ to be enjoyed in the light of con- 
I because it bears directly and immediately on one's 
( with other people 
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StrictI/ spealdng^ there is m^ object of human pandl 
which can be made abiolutely immoraL I do not want to 
fall into triviakies of illustration, but there is no use in a 
principle which will not bear extreme weights, and sornve 
being * taken at a nonplush."* Supposiag^ then, that a man 
could produce « blue dahlia in absdute. is ola t ioQ Inm aE 
other human ends and interests^ he could not escape the 
law which, sooner or later, takes up everything into the 
sphere of right or wrong. His blue dahlia would produce 
some result, in which some human being would be concerned 
at some time. We all know what the little desert flower said 
to Mungo Park, whose eyes were perhaps the first and the 
last that ever beheld it But we can push the matter be- 
yond even the blue dahlia. Call up in imagination the in- 
tentness of labour with which the prehistoric savage whittled 
away at his flint arrowhead, or stone neddace, the production 
of th(e proper article being to him as much an ideal as the 
dome of St Peter's to Michael Angelo, Fonthill to Beckford, 
or the suppression of Bomese piracy to Rajah Brooke. And 
then remember how the poor, silly, ** unmoral** arrow-head 
turns up to-day, and finds itself mingled with the highest 
and the deepest of human thoughts and feelings. One need 
not push this : obviously the most indifiierent tail in one 
of Cuyp^s cows might have remote threads of moral re* 
lation. 

Looking at the subject broadly, we may be content with 
saying that the purposes of God are worked out by every in- 
dividual human creature following his special bent, under 
two limitations:— (I,) He must not permit his own ardoora 
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to make him unsubmissive to such disappointments as, com- 
ipig after he has done his best, must be treated by him as 
ditciplinc ; and (a,) he must not deprive others of their rights. 
These aie positive, primordial limitations, without which no 
pnrsoit can be called inHocnU, That is all But, of course, 
k is an igttMt liie which is wholly taken up with energetic 
cflbfft ibr which nothing more can be said than that it is just 
beyond the pale of damnatory criticism. There is a vast 
diflieienoe between the man who gives his days and nights to 
bhie dahlias, and the man who gives his days and nights to 
seeking a cure for consumption. The blue-dahlia man must 
be tolerated, not only because we have no right to interfere 
with the thing that does not hurt us— no right to try to com- 
pd a fellow-creature to our ideal of goodness — ^but for an- 
other reason, which may be thus stated : The displeasure 
excited in our minds by the blue-dahlia man comes of our 
seeing that he has not sufficient intensity of nature to place 
him in voluntary harmony with the morale which interpene- 
trates all things, whether we will or na If we interfere by 
compulsion, we not only cannot tell what injury we shall do 
in so violating an elementary postulate of duty, but also we 
may (and sometimes do) cross the track of the laws by which 
that tmoraU works out its own ends without consulting us. 
God, in His heaven, 5iys— ''All shall be moral, and your 
folly, as well as your wrath, shall praise Mc*' And so it be- 
falls. Alchemy, then demistry. But there is more behind. 
For who knows what object of pursuit is trivial, and what is 
not ? The production of a blue dahlia, or a pigeon that can 
be drawn through a wedding-ring, or a pictorial history 
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f of the world in tent-stitch ? Very likdjfi But what would 

j have been the consequence, if it had been in the power of 

parentSi teachers, rulers, and popular senument to enforce 
its frequent command — Ptii away iiiai n&m^nse^ and da 
tanutking uafulf H ow ihany young people have been told 
by their parents that prose p and poetry, and painting, and 
mathematics were non sense, and bidden to put away the 
book, the pen^ the pendli and yet have afterwaids become 
king^s of thought and beneiactors hi art I How many great 
discoverers have been scouted for the uselessness of their 
pursuits I How many martyrs, prophetSi sages, philanthro- 
pists, have had the ends for which they lived treated as if 
those ends were of as little account as a blue dahlia I 

So, then, we perceive that the human race would be an in- 
finite loser if it could forcibly put down all strenuous eifoit 
of which it did not see the value— an infinite loser of direct, 
ponderable, estimable, practical results. But is that all? 
By no means ; it would lose in another way : for (besides 
that all wrong-doing injures the wrong-doer) unjust compul- 
sion is destructive of moral power in the compelled, whatever 
may be the point to which the compulsion is directed It 
is a form of murder. 

Let us call to mind the story of Bernard Palissy, the 
Huguenot potter; his struggles, for many, many years of 
poverty and sorrow, to discover the enamel We know he 
made furnace-fuel of the chairs, the ubles, the house-floor- 
ing. Domestic trouble did not stop him: his children 
died, (six of them;) his wife complained and scolded; the 
ndghbotUB abused him. His trade he pursaed only by 
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fits and staitSi when the needs of the home compeUed him ; 
lie sw e ate d at his famaoe till the gaiters used to slide off his 
dwindled legs. All men condemned him, and tried to make 
hia give op. It is the way of the worid, always. But, 
bk WfUt of what people say with their tongues, in spite of the 
fossip of societyi men and women cannot help having, at the 
bo tt o m i of their souls, a little spark of sympathy with heroic 
cflbfft The meanest of them may be, at times, quickened 
iaio a svq;Mcion that there is more in the case than they 
ie. Whatever wrong there was in the noble persist- 
i of Job» the wratk of God was kindled, not against him, 
but against the friends who had misunderstood and slan- 
dered him — as well as impeached, by the implications of 
their blunders, the whole spirit of the Divine policy. Hu- 
man beings mostly stop at talk in cases of unintelligible 
heroism— and Palissy went on with his furnace-work. '' My 
credit was taken away from me, and I was regarded as a 
madman. Under these scandals I pined away, and slipped 
with bowed head through the streets, like a man put to 
shame. I was in debt in several places, and had two chil- 
dren at nurse, unable to pay the nurses. Men said, ' It is 
right for him to die of hunger, seeing he left off following 
his trade.' But when I had dwelt with my regrets a little, 
because there was no one who had pity upon me, I said 
to my soul, 'Wherefore art thou saddened? Labour now, 
and the defamers will live to be ashamed.'" • . • And so the 
manrdkras story ran on from year to year, till Palissy won, 
and the deCamers were at least silenced by the successes in 
wUdk the straggle ended. But many of us have paused on 




the dreadful crisis of the narrative, te ask, Was PaUss/ rigbt, 
to go on at tuch a cost ? 

The large majorit/ of readers hate probaUy stifled the 
question : many of them being re c onciled to the stoiy of the 
struggle by the splendour of the success; and many more tvf 
the constancy and courage of the Christian maiQfr In the 
sequel of his troubled life. 

First, about the success. It did not, of course^ alter the 
moral quality of what went before But the fact that ^ the 
passionate patience of genius" d^es so often meet its reward, 
even in this lifci must be taken as God's ** answer out of the 
whirlwind" that there is in that passionate patience an 
element which He approves. The success which sometimes 
follows the passionate patience of the genius which is crime, 
may have in it the same accent of approval /or thai gU^ 
miHt^ while it may become the means of chastisementi 
too. 

What, then, is that element ? 

The answer lies near at hand. That element is the last 
analysis of conscience. It is the very pinnacle upon which 
every human soul meets, or some day must meet, God. 
Qiristianised, it makes the Christian martyr. In any case 
it makes the martyr, or the hera It is the *^ point of 
honour" kindled in the fire of eternal ideas to a peak that 
lays iu shining spire close under the very footstool of the 
Throne. Though it is I wiU towards men, it is I must 
towards Heaven. It is that last obedience of the soul which 
the worki cannot but call defiance. It is the battle of the 
liumaa spirit to redeem its hostages of self-denial, saying as 
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kssmggks and bleedsy* Father of souls I You have so made 
me that the integrity of my very being stands impawned 
ttpoo honourable persistence in this effoit— not on success, 
lor that^ O Father, is in Your choice— but in keeping, so far 
as my win is concerned, the line of march, the orbit of move- 
ment, upon which Your forming hand first set me." 

It is so difficult for any outsider to judge positively when 
a man's soul can and does find itself in nuch a position with 
wegud to any of the ends of life, that criticism is idle. It 
SNiniiil very obvious, no doubt, for the friends of Palissy to 
say to him, ^ Go back to your trade, make your home com- 
fortable, and give up the enamel'* But Palissy might have 
replied, ^ You speak in the dark. My design has become 
impaftfd into my very souL To give it up would be such 
moral disorganisation to me that I could not work at my 
trade^— or exist at all, in fact If Heaven, by any extraneous 
action, snatches the thread of my labour out of my hand, I 
ahall know it, and shall resign myself; but if I give up 
whilst I have a hope of success, I am a coward— I sink— I 
perish— I die,— and it is idle to talk of working to a man 
who is dead.** It is, no doubt, very difficult to get the aver- 
a^ human being to understand this. The majority of 
people have no points of honour, and, indeed, no con- 
icirncc, except towards persons. Enthusiasm they do not 
nnderstand — though they are ready enough to take the 
benefit of anything that enthusiasm does for them. How 
maay years did G>llingwood spend at sea, without seeing 
kis wife and family? The world applauded, and called that 
daty ; bat tbeia was no reason whatever, except that enthu* 




^iasm of loyal courage which is the hlghesi qualiif of a 
fighting-maii| against Collingwood handing over his sword 
to anothoTi and conuag hoiae. WL& shaE ju4g« hisxk 2 WIw 
shall Judge Palissy ? Wlio sliall Judge ereii poor Haydoot 
the paintefi a much less man (probaUy) tlian cither the 
Huguenot potter or the British admiral ? 

Nobody can pouiUy determine for another which out of 
all possible ends of life shaU be to him his innemciott point 
of honour, or how he shall deal with it. Let us, for a mo- 
ment, use an illustration from a much lower dass of facts. 
If a pugilist became convinced, in the middle of a fight, that 
it was wrong to go on, he would be bound to stop at once. 
But, supposing him noi convinced, he would be a coward to 
give in till he was compelled, and if he did so, must lose his 
self-respect and become morally degraded. I have written 
thus far upon the principle of making every illustration 
advance the argument by a step, and have not used the last 
example in vain. Why do we not accord the same honours 
to the prize-fighter as to the heroic soldier? Because the 
former, taking up his position gratuitously, injures another 
as well as runs his own risk, for gain and for applause. The 
test by which we judge of the quality of a man*s enthusiasm 
in ordinary cases may help us in cases less common : — Is 
the end held dear by him for its own sake, or for some pur- 
pose of personal enjoyment which he might, conceivably, 
secure by aiming at some other end? and again. Are the 
means by which he pursues his end such as, in themselves, 
under any conditions, must injure other people ? If Palissy 
had aimed, iMrtmigk the enameL at wealth and title for him- 
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erlf, or been ianiess of others in following out that aim, we 

a^>^*— 1^ have had no difficulty in pronouncing him base. But 

it iwas not ta His enthusiasm was the enthusiasm of the 

aitist, of the lover of the perfect in every form ; what injury 

Q£ any) accrued, from his efforts, to others, was incident to 

the pursuit under unhappy circumstances, and not essential 

to it ; and, lastly, since his moral integrity was bound up in 

he would have done them no less an injury 

\ that of incapadtating and destroying himself if he had 

vdisqvlshed Us struggles. It does not follow that any man 

alMMild part with his freedom of will as to pausing in any 

parsoit whatever — that is madness, and may be crime. 

When the unhappy prince is confronted by the messenger 

from the other woild, beckoning him on, he shakes off his 

iatericring friends, as poor Palissy did. 



"Uahuid Me, ffeatkmcn I 
BylMftT^ I1lmak«acorpMol'bnitlutl«lti 
Lend M-m foUov thM r 



And he follows. But yet, when he thinks he has gone as far 
as is wise, he challenges the ghostly fate to declare his 



**8pMk «M»— I V go M fivtlitr*<* 

and his conduct, if it could be translated into a formula, 
would make the exact rule for every case in which personal 
enthusiasms seem to conflict with other things over which 
coosdenoe claims to have authority. But outsiders must 
ahrayt lack one necessary element for dealing with such 
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difficoltici thdgk^i will noi s^tak to tkim^ but mfy i& kirn 
to wkmn ii is s€nL 

Thti% we tave, m reality, travelled over ilie subject To 
make enything whatever an end of life at Ihe cost of the 
rights of othen is morally wrong. To do so merely for pep- 
tonal pleasure is igrioble, though it may not be crimioaL 
To do to without submission to the Divine will is profane. 
To do to iHioi otlLCTA cannot 566 aaytluag good ia tbe cad, 
may oAen be the most sacred of datiei^ andamoelinpcfa- 
tive call for sdf-sacrifioe. It is no man's right to judge 
Ulysses when he leaves Tdemachus to do ''his wwlc,* and, 
bidding his men * smite the sounding furrows,* i% off and 
away again into the sunset sea. Palissy the potter was 
Palissy the martyr, too ; and the world cannot yet dispense^ 
for its ends^ with the 

* ** Equal teaper of heroic hcaft% 

Mad« WMk by tiaio and lkt«, bul itroac ia wfll 
To mivib t» Mek* to find, ud not CO yield." 

At the risk of saying over again, in another shape, what 
has been ahready said, I must add a word about that land 
and degree of success which, under the name of Respect- 
ability, is now made, especially in books for adolescent 
reading, such an overdiadowing End of Life. To the aver- 
age mind, respectability will long continue to be a symbol f£ 
worth, and the cases where the two things are disjoined will 
be held exceptional So long as respecubility keeps iu 
place in the mind as a symbol only, it may, for default of a 
better, be an End of Life with the multitude— subject to the 
same li m itatio n s as any other. In point of faa it is such an 
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wiih the enonnims majority of oar fellow-citatures ; 

to it is sacrificed quite as much as any artist in the 

ever sacrificed to his enamel or other ideal Daily we 

it ptove too strong for charity, for principle, for natural 

which surdy indicates that the sign has slipped 

the thing signified a little. The question then is 

we di^wise with a literature for boys which, making 

to purity and even piety of ton^ introduces 

to the Cardinal Virt ues a s caryatides to a dome of 

l eyectab i l ity, aE holding trays full of visiting-cards^ 

en CBfiyiag dieque-bodks ? 




VL— THE ENFORCED PAUSES OF LIFE. 




seems that in old Scandinavia there were trolla^ 
or lubber dwarfs, who were alwa>'8 busy; who 
never knew what it was to repose. A country 
fellow — as I remember the story, which I quote 
upon the strength of a child's recollection— employed one 
of these trolls to assist him in stealing a quantity of wheat 
from another countryman's bam. ^ Take a little more^ Mr 
Troll, take a little more," says the thie( ''by and by you 
shall have some rest" So the troll takes a little more, 
saying, however, "Rest, rest I What is rest?" Off they 
go, the pair of them, carrying heavy loads of the stolen 
goods. When they are at a safe distance from the scene 
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if Ui«r theft, they tit down for a xest ** Oh,* says the 
trolly ^if I had only known how good xest is, I would have 
bcoaght mway the entire ham l** 

Most of vs know how good rest i»f and are ready enough 

U> take it, though not always when we need it : on the other 

^juftdy it is sometimes forced upon us in a way that teaches 

flBote than one lesson. We find, in the compelled pauses 

of oor liTeSy that the world can do without us, and that it 

is m good thing to be occasionally cut off from it How 

nice it is to i^ alone ; how nice to 64 let alone I 

Nearly all forms of travelling give us some degree of 
this kind of feeling. Not, of course, riding in an omnibus, 
for there is no telling whom you may meet in it; but in 
some degree riding in a cab, and in a considerable degree, 
riding on the railway for any distance. In a cab you may 
lean back so that nobody can see you ; and you may shut 
your eyes upon the hard faces, and squalid dresses, and 
filthy gutters^ and frowsy comers of the streets. Nobody 
is likely to stop the carriage, — and nobody can stop a train I 
So that, unless you have unpleasant fellow-travellers, you 
sse comfortably shut up from the rest of the world, with a 
ddidoos sensation that there is no drawbridge. It is an 
old remark that, from a similar point of view, a sea*voyage 
is delightful Nobody can knock at the door. If you are 
iDy nobody can look in, to condole; and how delightful 
iks/ b sometimes — to escape being reminded that you are 
not wdl I On the other hand, you have your own delicious 
fscspscities. You cannot knock at anybody else's door. 
If swnrfhing nasty occurs to yoti« you cannot write it, and 
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post it toafrieiid-Hrhowoidd tevaadbfit Amancdy 
inactiTitj it forced upon fou. YowvlMlebdQf Hesftlkni; 
Ceasing to plague and to be plagued; kaowing that tlie 
great world geu on witbout^yoor fretting and filming about 
it ; and yet retaining a keen sense of yonr onm vitaliqv— 
oh, it must be a pleasant sftuatjoiii A keen ae&ae of jwu 
own vitality you hmmT bavi^ fiir the mfaid puts fi»th an 
immense fresh dastidty of power in the pre senc e of vast 
suggestive s p a o e si and magninoent sjgiita and sounds such 
as are round it on the grot deep : and yet there is lest^ and 
a triumphant immunity. 

The forced repose which accompanies very severe iUnessi 
or confinement to the house on a wet day, or the recovery 
from a swoon, brings with it something of the same sooth- 
ing effect In the midst of a heavy personal trouble^ or a 
serious enterprisci which seems to demand the most strenu- 
ous effort on your own part, you are suddenly stricken with 
illness. The oars drop from your hands, and the boat*- 
does it stop? No, thank God, it pulls through, it gets 
safely past the rapids, and you have to reflect, amid the 
fretfulness of returning health, what a useless, unimportant 
fellow you arCi Or again. For days past you have been 
earnestly working your affairs up to a certain point for a 
certain day, ** sharp." Perhaps you have even fixed the 
hour at which a particular iron shall be hot, and shall be 
struck by your energetic hand. On that day it comes on 
to rain, thunder, and lighten so furiously, that all the world 
suys indoors, and you, not being quite well, feel that you 
must The next day, you go out with the intention of 
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takiiig vp the broken thread and working it into your 
adjemCy but find that the course of evenu has superseded 
your ingenious activitXi and your efibru are not required. 
Not unfrequently the new turn which things have taken 
is Hdtcttous, but let it be deariy understood that this does 
not condemn your activity, or show that it could have been 
^MTcd. It may not appear to have any connexion with 
the result, but you and I do not know quite everything, 
mad there nuy be a real thouj^ invisible connexion between 
things the most remote. 

Taking care not to draw the false moral from anything 
of this kind that happens in our lives, we may yet draw the 
right one. How much have we all suffered, as some French 
epigrammatist says, in rhyme, from evils that never occurred! 
How exaggerated are some of our strivings 1 Napoleon, as 
we have all read, used to leave his letters unopened for days, 
and then find with cynical joy, on breaking their seals at 
last, that the majority had answered themselves. Of course 
this might and would happen in more ways than one. For 
instance, the poor sick man's letter, begging the loan of 
a sovereign to buy food with, has clearly answered itself, 
if at the end of a week you find the sick man is dead and 
are quite sure the widow will not come to ask you for a 
sovereign towards the funeral expenses. But, in the majority 
of the instances in which the letters no longer want answer- 
ing, it is pretty certainly because the writers were over- 
urgent about things which have arranged themselves with- 
out interference. The faa is, we get upon inclined planes 
in our little affairs, and become heated with the ''wind of 




our own speed/* and then of oooiie we cnggente die oon- 
aequenoe of our own efibrUi and of i^iat odien can do 
for ut. But we nuiit not aOotw this lOft of lefteciioa upon 
life to tugsett the fooliih and wicked paiadoK that indiffer- 
ence stands as good a ciianoe as cneisr. Npbody whQ 
loves the tmth ever posbes this soggjestion begnmd a joke 
Drunkards and Ibols do escape stiange pitfidbi and do M 
into the h^ of easjr ibrtanes: bat the very aoiprise the 
thing occasions is enouglL to indicate its place in the dassi- 
fication of events. 

Nobody can have less sympathy with the Sabbatarian 
martinet than I have ; but scarcely anything in life is so 
sweet to me as the repose of Sunday— the soothing sugges- 
tions of its devouter officesy its silence, its calmi its im- 
munities. Defoe, when he was in difficulties, was called 
the Sunday gentleman, because he only went abroad upon 
the day on which bailiffs had no power ; but others, not in 
difficulties, may be permitted to rejoice in the certainty of 
being let alone on Sundays. For my part^ I have never, 
since I can recollect at all, awoke on a Sunday morning 
without a sense of triumph in the quiet hours that wei^ 
before me. Sunday was always the day on which I rose 
early, in order to have as much as possible of its peace 
and sweetness. It is still the same with me. No postman 
comes to-day, with his irritating double knock. No trades- 
man rings the bell for orders. No carts go clattering 
through the streets. Even the doctor, seems to find less 
to do. And now, in these soft, unfrctted moments, causes 
of irriution seem less than they did yesterday: we pause 

f 
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upon die momentcms step: the bent bovr of half-angry 
c iiCfo r is idaxed: the mist of passion has time to thin 
sway 1^ littk : we come to the end of the gentle day with 
a pangf and go to bed with a regretful thought that to- 
morrow is Monday. I say wi, feeling sure that my own 
expe ri enc e cannot be solitary— but it is mine, and much 
flMMe keenly mine than the pen can tell you. 

The influence of an enforced pause in clearing the mind 
may be of die most beneficent Idnd. How often does it 
happen that we fail to see because we look too hard We 
UoJt at the picture, or the landscape ; we atuck it, so to 
speak^ with our eyes ; and we miss the beauty of it But 
another day, when we are a little relaxed in our will, the 
landscape or the picture is permitted to look at us, and the 
' cahn receptivity of a languor, enforced it may be by illness, 
takes in the loveliness we missed when we were at pains to 
see. These things indeed are commonplaces of human 
experience, and to speak of them is not to teach, but to 
ledte what is known. 

Not less familiar, and not less interesting as a topic of 
mediation, is the importance of placing a solid block of 
oblivion, if possible, between any great shock of pain or dis- 
appointment, and our next effort True or not, that is a 
good story which relates how some one, suddenly over- 
thrown and baffled in his career, told his valet to give him 
forty drops of laudanum, and let him sleep till he awoke of 
his own accord. That sounds very like suicide ; but the 
truth iS| if short enforced pauses could always be secured, 
the tcmptatioii to suicide would be removed Believeitwho 
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fdeases, I do not bdleve that the adoios of anKsUictici Is 
even in its iohaief, as yet Net opium aor cUoiofbniit aoi 
poppies nor maiidiigora,&ot drowqr qfivps; but tomfthinft 
something has yet to be won from the secnla of the bovdep- 
land upon wbUtk Psychology and Physiology knock their 
heads together In the twilight It 1% doubtless, a meet shy 
and recondite something; The mesmerist the hypnotist^ 
and the magidaa have not hit it Nor did that odebnted 
gentleman, an Indian officer I thinly who had acquired the 
knack of stopping the beating of his own heart, and at last 
perfonned the experiment once too often. But when, upon 
my pronouncing the exquisite word OHodyne^ some rude fel- 
low speaks of ether on lump-sugar, or an opium pill, I own I 
fed a little insulted I did once begin a recipe — Taki equal 
quantitUs of rippling waUr^ true kve^ falling rou4eaves^ 
firm faitk^ sweet music^ swanks dawn^^h ! I shall never 
finish it till some enforced pause in my affairs gives me the 
' requisite leisure. But that so beautiful a word as a$$adyue 
must have an equivalent in fact and nature, is so highly 
probable that one cannot easily relinquish all hope of finding 
it Can it lie concealed in the crypt whidi hides the squared 
cirde^ the philosopher's stone, and the elixir of life ? There 
fcfor a charm— but Merlin tdd it to^vien in Brocdiandel 
There mu a charm-4nit it was a charm to waken, and not 
to soothe ; so she awoke^ and went across the hills with 
Him, leaving the story of her dumber to fascinate the sweet 
poet;— 

*'Wctl,iiwiitBotApkMuitdiinf » 

To lUl Mtoiv with att MM't fikadit 
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To pMi villi an oar todol tiot 

To dkaeo fron tho potitt of mcB ; 
Aad ovcry InuMlfod yton to rifc, 

Aad leave cIm world, ond iloep agtia^ 
To floep ihro^ tcmt of mSs^ wan, 

Aad wako oa tdeaee grown to Mon^ 
Oo Mcrott of the brain, tlM stanb 

Aa wad as angltt of lakf-lore : 
Aad an that elaa tho ycart will ihov. 

The Poet^ioran of atroBger honn. 
The vaat Repobttes that autr grow, 

Tho FodoratioM and the Powen: ; • • 
80 ileeping; to arooaod froaa aloep 

TItaV aonay deends new and Miangi^ 
Or gqr qwinqncnniadt, wo would reap 

Tho lower and qtiinlrfnoe of change.* 

Bat there is a too-daring luxury in all this I There is an 
c&oess of certainty about it ; and yet a terror of uncertainty. 
As for me, I should never sleep if I knew I was wound up, 
like an alarum, to wake at a given time. On the other hand, 
there might be a mistake : the prince might never find his 
way to the palace; No : my anodyne must be something 
lar simpler. It must be uncertain in the duration of its 
cficcts, but it must not last longer than while one might stay 
in an easy chair, or in bed, with decency, and without excit- 
ing the coroner to hold an inquest As for sleeping a cen- 
tury, or a ''gay quinquenniad**— it seems absurd to go to 
bed for that : one ought to have a proper vault in a ceme- 
tery. Let us, as Sydney Smith said, take short views. Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne maintained that what the world at pre- 
sent needed was a nap ; and that moderate expression just 
hits off the purpose for which I want somebody to discover 
an anodyne. In the meanwhile, I am not always thankful 
to those who^ in their amdety to "save time,** are skUful fia 
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shortening the enforced ptutet of life I am bjr no : 
always desiioas to make a journey short ; on the oontrary, I 
often wish it to last as long as possible; and as fiir Sunday 
—if anybody oonld saooeed in turning the ooe which wiD 
dawn to-morrow into a sabbatie year, I should thank him 
with every pulse of my being» 
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DO not knowy— because Hof&nan| in his tale of 
** The Golden Jar,** has not thought proper to 
say,— whether or not the fhiit-sUU of the Bronzed 
Applewomani which the student Anselmus 
knocked over in his haste, had upon it any such pears as I 
have now before me *~ rough, knobby, unsymmetrical-look- 
mg^ uninvitingi A friend urged me to write an essay on 
Winter Pears ; of course I knew what he wanted, but I had 
never set eyes on the fruit Now when Mr Micawber (I am 
imT about to digress) thought of entering into the Medway 
eoiltiade,it seemed to Mrs Micawber that the first thing Mr 



M 




would bear a good deal more seasoning. 

It was not to be supposed that such a useful sy: 
late-ripening fruit would, any more than a Glastor 
or a century-aloe, escape the manipulation of the 
Accordingly, many essayists have made capital out 
Pears. One says — Do not be misled by external 
great latent capacity of sweetness may exist beneat 
outside. And another— Do not be misled by proo 
fruit which ripens latest keeps the best And so 
the whole circle of moral commonplaces^ wherever t 
can be made to touch it Well, let us^ for our pa 
avoid being misled by anything whatever|— by (foi 
riding an analogy to death ; and let us, at the sami 
what we can get out of Winter Pears. I retain this 
out of respect for the memory of my (riendi (who \ 
more,) but it is easy to see that the whole subj( 
table-lands and pinnacles of life must be touched 
there. 



«j v« .«.:j .v«..«. aV^ h ». 
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mde^ ibaggr n^orety is very often a symptom of culture 
overdone^ and almost lapsed into sickliness— a symptom not 
unliopefaly for it is a natural turning to what is tonically 
'sdterative. But not only is perfect strength as smooth as 
the O of Giotto ; for it remains to be added that the leaning 
of Christian ethics has always been to that type of character 
vUch grows vpy through tenderness, into strength. The 
icasoo is obvious ; force tnaybt partaking the life of others ; 
bot tenderness musi. It seems to be easier to raise the 
fcntle soul to energy than to break the strong into submis- 
sioci. Thus, in so far as the winter pear stands for the hard 
fibrous character that will endure plenty of wear and tear 
before it mellows from the centre throughout, it has no ex- 
dnsive lesson for us. Such a character, however, may not 
only be is^ the noblest ; it may have, besides, a wonderful 
fascination of its own — ^when once we are sure of its precise 
dffiraUia, Goodness with crude manners is, in fact, like a 
coquette ; or a beautiful river that dives into dark caves and 
reappears ; or a star with two faces ; or an instrument that 
plays sweet and angry tunes by turns. Over the outsider it 
exercises all the power that lies in mystery,— until, in close 
intercourse, the ouuider has caught at the law of its moods : 
and even then, the double play of soul,— each holding its 
best resources in the leash, and each luxuriously suspecting 
the other^— is, I suppose, about the most voluptuous thing 
in the whole experience of sentiment Hence, I observe 
women who write stories delight in sketching such characters 
and soch situations as I have in my eye. Unless, too^ I am 
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very mach mistaken, single women do so more than mairied 
women— upon which much might be said. 

The question between preoodty and late maturity is not 
so simple. It is one upon which almost everybody has his 
own private induction ; and there are very few people vdio 
have the philosophyi or the candour, to recollect that mn in- 
stance more may make all the difference to the ooodustoo. 
But who can be sure that he is at the end of the facts? The 
instoHtia cruets may turn up to-morrow, for what a man 
knows. Yet the popular mind, as we all know, it so fond of 
*^ something definite" that, even in the very attempt to cor- 
rect its own conscious errors, it will rather run away into 
positive paradox than hold itself in equilibrium till it has a 
chance of making its crucial experiment If it were not so, 
the subject of mental and moral precocity (if we must needs 
accept that word) would have met different treatment Onoe 
having set up the ^ox^ precocious on the one hand and the 
word morbid on the other, you may, of course, play any tricks 
you please with them — so long as you do not trouble your- 
self about precise definitions : but no longer. There is no 
valid excuse whatever— absolutely none — for saying that 
early activity of the mind and heart is a bad thing, or is a 
prognostic of any one kind of disease or decay. No valid 
excuse^ I say, in the lives of the great and good ; and no as- 
signable physiological or psychological reason why it should 
be sa ^forcing is bad;* but what is forcing? It is^ 

* Bftd, apttAkfaif ftbtolntely : but l» nay loaMliaMa b« a ■tctnaiy tviU aad. 
in a muam, \m aitiitaat to tha total growtlk TWo yaan aftar tha piitilirarioa 
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ssvdjy sporring the eneigies until exhaustion seU in. Wc 
wwat no ghost to tdl us that iAai must be mischievous ; the 
tiung is obvioiis. But if any ghost (of an overwrought 
^victnii^ say) comes from the dead to assert that spontaneous 
acthrity, however eaily, is necessarily ** morbid," I say he is 
aot " an honest ghost," like our old friend of Elsinore. The 
( of prccodous genius or energy (I again say that I 
i that vague adjective under protest) which has afterwards 
1 its own promise are, to say the very least, as numer-. 
OSS as die instances of the contrary ; or, to be more exact, 
as the instances which are popularly liable to be set on the 
other side of the account The fact is, the best minds have 
aaany maturities^— a point which we shall approach more 
dosdy in a minute or twa Milton was ** precocious ; " and 
yet he sat down to *' Paradise Lost" at fifty. Whether 
Shakespeare was precocious or not, we have no means of 
loiowing^—in spite of Aubrey's nonsense about calf- killing, 
vrhich is adopted by Guizot The present Bishop of St 
David's is not young ; is not, so far as I know, unhealthy ; 
and has, certainly, some repute as a scholar and his- 
torian. Well, I have in my possession a book of his, 
pnhlished when he was eleven years old, from which it 
appears that he read Greek when he was four. Sir Walter 
Scott began his career as a novelist at forty. Was he a pre- 
oodoos boy t They say not; but who are ''they," and what 

«r llrft piper Urn qMtlioo of PMcocUy has bcca latclliceatly dlaaissed is tht 
Smtmii^pJt€9tfwi mndlhtMimtht PmU MmU GmaeiU,hytmofherwriUTwho 
«ippl«MMl% Ml to ny corrocti^ tho fint. I afrco with tho latttr writer, «x- 
Mpl tiMi 1 4o Ml at dl MO that poata aro g aa ua By Iom p i m codo M or lota ftiU • 
•rpnaiai (ha 4iMiBiriih« Wtwaaa procodty aad proada^ Umm othar poopic 




da "they** know about it? I have my eye at this momcm m 



upon a little boy who is the very torment of his school- i 
masters, because he does not " learn *' his lessons. If be 
should distinguish himself in after-life, htn^s a fact against 
precocity in youth L But, for ^ that, the boy u preco-^ 
ctous ; for the reason why he docs not " learn ^ Is that the 
extreme facility with which he can do it makes it irksome to 
him. I might greatly extend this sort of comment, but hi^ 
bear^ — only adding a word of caution about kinds of pre- 
cocity- Let nic suppose — and 1 have^ again, my eye upoo 
an actual case— let me suppose it said in the biography of 
an artist — ** In his boyhood he was chiefly distinguished 
among his playmates by the aocaracy with which he oonld, 
with a common pebble just picked up, hit a sparrow on the 
wing." Now here^ says the popular mind, there was no 
artistic precocity. I beg your pardon, but there was. The 
power of hitting a sparrow on the wing would not make a 
painter, but the quality which is essential to such a feat is, 
in a high degree, essential to the paintei's work; namely, 
the power of finnly transfixing an object with the eye, and 
accurately seizing iu relative position—^/., \V^ persptcfivt. 

But to pass on, and still to keep, for the present, on the 
outskurts of this question of maturity. A modem novelist 
has said that all the great things have been done by the 
young* He spoke chiefly of men of action, and made out a 
long list of. inttantim convenitntes. Taking for granted, as 
" common sense" would permit him to do, the atsetUim in 
proxim^^ he passed on to his imtatUm ucundum magis ti 
minui. So he made out his case by induction. Only he 
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fofffOt Gromwenand Moliammed.* Tarning from action to 
duw^tty (admitting^ of coarse^ that the distinction is not ab- 
w6tatt^ the case is not less doabtfuL When was the matu- 
tkj of Coleridge ? Was it in his anrnts mirabiiis of twenty- 
rii^ which produced to him the ^ Ancient Marineri** and the 
im part of Oiristabel," or was it later, when he threw off 
the jKOse works to which we can almost, if not wholly, trace 
the ciittcnce of the ** Broad Church* movement, to say no- 
thiof of Young Englandism? When was the maturity of John 
HoBter, wbo began to study anatomy at the age when most 
men begin to think of counting up their money ? When was 
the maturity of Goethe f You can never ''reckon up" these 
highstrung, open natures, ever ready to be reimpregnated. 
Was Milton mature when he wrote ** Comus," or when he 
wrote the ^ Paradise," or when he was writing his great poli- 
tical and social treatises ? Who can fail to see (that will 
take a h'ttle pains) that the ** Hyperion " of Keats was the 
index of a tentative maturity (/oxx/jr U moil) which would 
have been followed by other maturities if he had lived ? In 
Shelley, one can distinctly see in ** Alastor" the maturity of 
adolescence, and in the " Adonais** and *^ Epischychidion " 
the advancing waves of another high tide. One might carry 
this on for ever. But, to take men of both thought and ac- 
tion, when was the maturity of Lord Lyndhurst? Was it 
when he sat upon the woolsack, or when he advocated the 
lefonn of the laws regulating the property of married women ? 
When was the maturity of Lord Brougham ? of John Wes- 



* A mam — et ■■Jtihid that potts win rfwmyi bom toDtcialiM', — daadi 
•■I A fMi Ic^ bM ht ibi|Ot SluJMipMfti 
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jeyf of Calvin? of Lather? of Newton? of ColamlMs? d 
Sir Walter Raleigh? I mentioii the last caa^ hrcaute it is 
a striking instance of a troubled life cut shorty tlie manhiniH 
self having a character and a capacity so Tersatil^ that be 
had, up to the time when he laid his head up<m the blocks 
never mastered himself^ or made sure of his own best 

Still keeping to the outside of the questiony for a minute 
more^ let me go back to men of thought, to recall Macanla/s 
celebrated speeches on the copyright question in 1841-9^ 
MacauUy, it is well knowui succeeded in throwing out Tal« 
fourd's well-intended bill ; but one of the aiguments he cm- 
ployed, while it bears directly upon the question before us^ 
' may not be remembered It was this — that the scheme pro- 
posed by the author of ^ Ion " would give a longer term of 
copyright to the earlier than to the later works of writers 
whose books were most worth thinking of in relation to the 
copyright question. Mr Macaulay says i^'^ No great wofk 
of imagination has ever been produced under the age of 
thirty or thirty-five years, and the instances are few in which 
any have been produced und^ the age of forty. I venture 
to say that no num acquainted with Uterary history will 
deny, that, taking the writings of authors generally, the best 
and most valuable of their works have been produced within 
the last seventeen years of their lives." I will not carry my 
own readers through Macaula/s long list— which takes in 
names as diverse as those of Sophocles, Cervantes, Racine^ 
Goethe, Spenser, Milton, Locke, Bacon, and Shakespeare — 
and I will admit that Macaulay was a man of old-fashioned 
standards. But.I hokl that he has made out his case an so 
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great philosophic works, and imaginative 

\ uk whidi there is great breadth of touch, and a strong 

of the iacu of human life. I cannot, however, con- 

\ wkf he omitted Daniel Defo^ one of the most striking 

I he could possibly have quoted. 

Bttt now, lor a few sentences, let us draw a little nearer to 
tte iMart of the subject 

When we say that a diaracter or an intellect (and, of 
eovBC^ the interaction of the two is incessant and inscrut- 
able) is meDowed or matured late in life^ we mean that the 
pi o ccMi o iial changes of the mind and the body have not 
kept the usual time with each other— that the mind seems 
to haive arrived at its best when the body seems to have be- 
fim to dedine in its capacity. But there is, one needs hardly 
fcpeat, great vagueness about all such talk. In the first 
places outsiders seldom think of judging except by results. 
Now the productivity of the intellect is no accurate index of 
its capacity— though productive power will pretty ceruinly 
(not necessarily) be seen to exist, if it does exist Nor 
is the cha ract er to be judged of rashly by anybody who can 
f^ hold of what he may choose to call ^fruits.'' Character 
is above circumstance, but circumstance goes for something, 
after aO,— as people are ready enough to insist when it suits 
their purpose ; and it may, and undoubtedly does, very often 
retard healthy growth, and very often obscures the indica- 
taoQS of growth. This is, indeed, obvious. 

Roui^y ^peaking— and yet speaking with an effort at 
csactttade— the period of maturity may be saidtobe(psycho- 
logicaDy) the period when the ideal of the individual soul is 
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80 far harmonised with the facu of life and nature^ thai whal> 
ever discord remains does not hinder the attempu of the 
soul to do iu best, in whatever kind. Some discord most 
always lie at the bottom, which is only another way of say- 
ing that one is human, and can only omceive of thingi in 
parts, one at a time. But the great battle with vs aS— « 
battle which has to be fought in as many shapes as there are 
people in the worid— is to arrive at such a broad, general 
reconcilement as will serve the ends of duty. Many things 
may retard this ; many things may hasten it ; many acci- 
dents may disturb it, and require the ''special case* (law- 
yers will know what I mean*) to be re-stated and re-answered. 
But one thing is absolutely essential— that the facu of expe- 
rience should have been well absorbed by the mind, and that, 
in some way, the moment of insight should have come. This 
word ''insight" is very much knocked about now-a-days, 
and it is to be feared that a good many people take it to 
mean a sort of penetration. But it is rather a sort of recep- 
tivity. If I have insight, it is less that I have found things 
out, than that things have found out me— not that I have • 
looked, and seto, but that somewhat has been shown to me 
which I could not help seeing^ unless I shut or turned away 
my eye. 

If the patient, open eye be necessary to insight, and if in- 
sight be the necessary condition of that harmony of the indi- 
vidual nature with the will of God, which is, again, the coo- 

•AtpwSalcaM.itmcaM(rorm kwyo't cpialM) la wyditiM Imw b ^ 
TvmA \f$ Mck pMty having sgrMd to m MMh of iIm ocImt iidii% frctt m 
itcuu 
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dition upon which one becomes potentially ^mature," or 
^mcUoiWy'* it may be conjectured that a number of people 
never have any true mellowness or maturity at alL A sad, 
l>ist quite true conjecture. A great many folks won't be at 
tlie trouble of keeping their eyes open upon their ideals, and 
tlie facts of life. Now they are forced to see the facts of 
1^ ; and, if they will not be at the pains of constantly keep- 
ing the other within the field of vision, they can do some- 
thing else^ and only one thing. They can murder the ideal 
and hide it Which, alas 1 is just what they do. Then, 
they are haunted by its ghost ; and their true maturity is, 
to say the least, put off indefinitely. 

There is no doubt, dear reader, that it is very, very hard 
to submit constantly to the reproaching looks of this ideal, 
as measured against the first aspect which hard facts present 
to us— no doubt The temptation is terrible, to shut the 
eyc^ and have done with the puzzle, and the struggle, and 
the wearinesi^ and the infinite sadness. It is especially so 
after you have done wrong — or even sometimes after you 
. have done what other people insist on calling wrong, if you 
have done it to your own wounding and hurt But, courage 
and patience ! keep your eye open still, for you can never tell at 
what moment the vision may con&e to you which shall end 
the discord. It may come, it not seldom doa come, in the 
very moment of reaction from the sense of the worst thing 
you ever did. Only, it is sure to come^ unless you blind 
yourselL 

The uncertainties which hang around the arrival of this 
su i ii tme moment are enough, of course, to make the period 
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of matuiitf utterly inoJoiIftble to commcm €fe% It i 
come by sorrow^and one man may live with scarce a paof 1 
or 4 poui till he is fifty, while another fiuy have hia lieail^ 
broken up at twenty. It may come in a ciisis of serene setf- 
denyuif; labour*— and that crisis must choose its own tlDft i 
It may come with love— or with the renundattoii of low— j 
aodf to these tbings, what psychological statist is equal? ' 
We have, of course^ no means of knowing how mssBf f^ 
nounce love ; but the number of those who know what tt ii 
like seems so very small, that one is ofien tempted to mais' 
tain that it never was intended to be anything but an abnop- 
mal, exceptional thing— an occasional planet, not a regular 
light of our human system. Sometimes, the moment of in- 
sight comes with a true spiritual word. And, for the most 
part, I suppose it never comes at alL . 

This seems rashly said, perhaps ; but let us look again. 
The character begins to mature or mellow, when moral dis- 
cord has ceased. Now, of those who are conscious of ideals, 
it is to be feared that the majority commit that sort of mur- 
der to which I just iiow referred. As to those who have no 
such consciousness^ they have their battle to fight in another 
way. They live exclusively by external rules, and see the 
handwriting of God only in external symbols. They na- 
turally expect that obedience to the rules which stand to 
them for duty shall bring a certain amount of external pros- 
perity. This is their notion of a divine harmony of things. 
If they are disappointed— if, in other words, they are unfor- 
tunate, and if no spiritual teaching ihowi them a better 
Oag d S f iy- they are liable to become c>'nicaL They do not 
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mature. On the contrary^ they become i^f»/y— as we conn 
monly call it— A carious instance of the manner in which 
popular metaphor often goes to the very heart of a subject 
—It is not then so rash, after all| to hint at a fear that the 
greater number of us do not ripen, but go osdUatingly, dis- 
ootdantly on our way, never reaching the moment of insight 
firom which maturity begins to be possible. 

From that point, however, it is often quite an easy thing 
lor the merest specutor to date the time of maturity, and to 
trace the march of the character onward. In general, in- 
deed, it is not difficult to discern when that period has set 
in and the productivity of the mind, of whatever sort, has 
assumed a mellow character. If circumstances are then 
favourable we get the individual's best, in thought, in action, 
in the public or private service of God and men. If not, and 
the character be one of great energy, it may be bruised by 
the reaction of its own cfToru at expression; and then, pex^ 
haps, ^the agony returns.** The ^special case** has to be 
re-stated. The man is in the condition of Christian when he 
dropped his roll out of his bosom, and had to go and look 
for it Or he may fall, in other ways, into sin, and have, for 
a time^ at least, to live on memory. Happy they who can. 
In such case, make the past do duty, however left-handedly, 
for the present— until the heavens are again opened to them. 
Bot it is, no doubt, the very hardest of all possible work for 
the conscience; and I think people in that predicament 
lunre peculiar claims upon our consideration. Don't you see 
that if you abuse the man when he is groping about after 
hia loO^ he may take your harshness too much to heart, and 




fall over the rock-side, or go> in desperatloDp back to the 
QtyofDestradUm? 

The page i% I fear, beoomiag afanoel too aerfoiis; or, at 
least, too lad And yet we have not gone oot of our «qr* 
So Cur aa our charity will guide n% wo an bound to deal 
with ourfeUoworeatures notwitfaoot r e fe renc e to the qac»> 
tion whether they have or have not ao fiur §oni^ their battle 
of life at to hATe readied the period ef potential matority. 
If they have, they are then atroog cnoa|^ to reaist any 
attempt to ^push them over the precipice^* (as the phrase 
goes)— but you needn't try it on with them for your own 
amusement For if they should happen to be Winter Pears — 
persons who have mellowed later than usual — it is probable 
that they will have, on other grounds, their bands quite full 
enough without any interference of yours. May this moral 
meet the eye of those who stand in need of it For there 
are plenty of people who jealously intermeddle if they find 
a busy maturity wearing rose or myrtle. Gather your rue^ 
and leave these bowers of joy and shining slopes of aspira- 
tion to your juniors! — ^they cry. But, by their leave^ the 
soul is greater than the ahnanac, and to grow backwards is 
no disqualification for entering even the kingdom of heaven. 
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|T would be amusing to trace the steps by which 
the words ^ sentiment " and ^sentimental,'' once 
words of praise, have come to mean something 
bad. When Sterne wrote his ^Sentimental Jour- 
ney through France and Italy," he intended, and was under- 
stood to intend, to describe the book by an adjective that 
would recommend it In one of the posthumous stories of 
Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, I remember a passage in which 
the heroine is delighted to find in a book some pencil notes 
by the hero of "the most reflective and sentimental kind.** 
Who cannot find among his old books, * Poems, Didactic 
and Scntioientali'* or* Sentimental Discourses for Youth?* 
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Did not Wordsworth classify tome of his writiiigs as i 
*< of Sentiment and Reflection ?" * Does not Isaac Disrac?^^ 
in the ^ Curiosities of literaturei'* (Second §erieS|} defofee 
long paper to the task of commending to people** 
a new class of biography to be called Sentimental, which 1 
thinks insufficiently cultivated ? Does he not wind up 
saying that Gibbon (1) had ^ contemplated the very ideal i 
Sentimental Biography;" that *'the subject would ] 
fully address itself to the feelings of every Englishman ;' 
and that ** we may regret that Gibbon had left only the ^.. 
ject?** How often, in turning over an old-fuhionedbocd^and^^^^*'^ 
not so very old either, may we find a pencilled i 
thing like this— ** A most admirable and sentimental aati 
my dear— read him and follow his counsels, so prays 
afi^ mother I" I have the very case now under my 
in a book that seems to have been well-read in Calcutta i 
the beginning of the century. Now, when did the tide begin ^ 
to turn in the use of this adjective ? I think the last, or 
almost the last, speech uttered by Sir Peter Teasle in the 
** School for Scandal" is ''Oh,d— n your sentiment!" but the 
break-down of Joseph Surface can never have done it 4UL 
Indeed, if there ever was any considerable number of persons 
running about in society who habitually talked what our 
grandfathers called sentiment, they must have been borts of 
a degree and quality that would speedily wear out human 
patience and produce a reaction. 
What our forefathers meant by sentimenu was what we 
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^^o^ cdl maxims— moial deliverances such as we have seen 

^ copybook siipsi as— ''Reason should ever control pas- 

'^"-^ Fidelity in friendship is beautiful,"— *• Benevo- 

*•* it a virtue^"— ^ Truth is ever victorious over error/'— 

^thelikc; Or, again, they meant what some people still 

^ *ientinienti^* though others simply classify them as 

^^^^es or aspirations^ As— * May the wing of friendship 

^^^Boolt a feather I"— ^ May we ne*er want a friend, or a 

7^ to give him I'—* My diarming girl, my friend, and 

^^^Mr I ''—and the like. Sometimes, at a ** serious" festi* 

^^ you may have heard the chairman say — ** Mr So-and-so 

^^ now ^>eak to the following sentiment — * The cause of 

^^^ and religious liberty all over the world 1 ' " And then 

^^^ So-and-so rises, with a slip of paper in his hand, sup- 

^^^%ed to contain a copy of this sentiment in MS., and he 

^t^eakstoit 

It is difficult to picture to one's-self a race of creatures 
^^^nnii^ loose in drawing-rooms and dining-rooms, parlours 
^lid shops, streets and market-places, and discharging senti- 
^Hents at the rest of mankind. But evidently the conception 
^ras not so difficult to our grandfathers as it is to ourselves. 
Take up an oldish copy of Thomson or Gray, or EUgnuit 
Extracts. Here is a steel engraving, and a good one too. 
On a mossy bank, by the side of a brawling rivulet, whose 
n^Md passage over the pebbly shallows is supposed to be 
suggestive^ is reclined a handsome young man — such a one 
ms Fidding drew in Joseph Andrews, where you may read 
Us portrait in pen and ink But he is attired in the costume 
of a later period— pump% silk stockingii cut-away coat, 
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frilled shirt, long kerseymere vest^ with angular tippeCf col- 
lar. Over his shoulders ImMd are his hy a dnth i ne lodcsy 
and he has no hat on. His face is towards the qieo- 
utor of the picture, and he is raising both hand% with 
the palms turned outwards. He mi^ be saying^ <* Dear 
roe, now I " but a reference below the picture to ''p. 91 * in* 
strucu you better. You there find that he is presumed to be 
composing a poem, and uttering^ at the moment of sight, the 
words ;-^ 

" HMhli b at bttt m ^raia pneuloas drfag^ 
And bir-fiifiod yomii ia cvtr M tiM viagl* 

Now, this is a sentiment The youth might walk straight off * 
the page before the footlights, go on for Joseph Surface, and 
provoke, indirectly, Sir Peter Teazle's imprecation. He be- 
longs to the period at which were current coin, not flouted 
^ token-pieces," those litde classic bits which we now call 
delictus quotations ; such as Ntmo mortalium cmniSus hcris 
ULpit^-IngeHuas didicissi fidelittr art€s^ &a — SU vas $t^m 
vodiSf Sea — and all the rest of them. If Colonel Newcome 
had piet him, he would have broken out directly, ^ EffMliutU 
monSf'*^ajid if Oive (who, by the by, was not bom) or any 
one else had pulled his coat-tail, it would have been because 
of the bad syntax, and not because it was mauvais i^ to be 
sentimentaL Now-a-days it would be mauvais tan. If a 
young man, ever so well dressed, were to go about saying, as 
opportunity offered, " Virtue rewards her followers," or •* In- 
gratitude to parents is base,* he would not be thought a 
prize by affectionate mothers with nuuriageable daughters. 
But in the days when Lindley Murray wrote his Grammar^ 
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It teems to have been a proper part of a polite education to 
instil into the minds of youth at every chance— by way of 
** example'' in grammar, for instance— maxims in morals or 
theology* As—* The grass that grows under our feet, the 
sun that rolls over our heads, the food that we eat, and the 
lest that we tnjoy, daily admonish us of a benevolent, super- 
intending power I * (is that correctly quoted, young shaver ?) 
To such a length, indeed, was the taste for these little sUte- 
ments of opinion carried, that almost anything, however 
obvioa% was made to (all into the mode of the Sentiment 
proper, and do duty for it Aa— ** Gold is corrupting ; the 
sea iM gceen ; a lion is bold,"— which is also in Murray's 
Grammar* 

In modem times we have changed all that If a person 
were to contribute to a conversation the sentiment, ''We 
should ever heed the voice of nature,* he would be thought 
as much out of order as Mr F.'s aunt— ** There's milestones 
on the Dover road.*' We lean now to epigram and banter 
rather than to sentiment and maxim. The reason is obvious. 
Our Virtue is so well-tried and so firmly consolidated ^hat 
o«r admiration of ourselves reacts in chaff— 

** Irooy an, and feign'd abat^. 
Such as pcrplex'd knrert ate ; 
Whca, iastcad of Dearest Miss, 
Jewel, Honey, Sweethcait, BUai^ 
And tbose fonns of oM admiriaf; 
They say, Cockatriet, and Sirt^ 
BasOisk, and aU that's evil. 
Witch, Hyjna, MenMid, Deyfl.* 

We love Duty so well, we modern^,' that we can play at 
kaoddng it ovei; "Our strong and solid loves "are 
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^ Lilu iMly ndt% bj Dnrids pobod, 
Tlw least Ibrct ihalMib iNt ■ 



So we dckle our fancy by shaking it with irony. In point of 
fact, we have no means of telling whether there ever icnDy 
was any large dass of people who went about in society say- 
ing fine things, but never did them; or whether, on the other 
hand, there ever was a large dass of listeners who were pie- 
disposed to bdieve in the goodness of the people wiio went 
about uttering the maxims. But we must bear in mind that 
there was scarcdy any popular literature in those dnys^ and 
comparativdy very little assodated effort At present tlie 
public hires and fees a dass— the literary dass— to do the 
sentiment for it, as much as it wants done ; and, besides, 
there are so many opportunities for ^sentimental" activity, 
that the excuse for mere talk is less. It is difficult not to 
• believe, reading old-fashioned books, and looking at old- 
fashioned prints, that there was a real difference. There is 
a particular print, now in my mind, which I once saw at a 
broker's shop in a back street It bdongs to about the first 
days of the Regency, or a few years before ; just about when 
Dr Buchan was writing his ^ Domestic Medidne,** I should 
say. It is dedicated to the President or something of the Royal 
Humane Sodety, and represenu a young man who had been 
half drowned restored to his friends, alive. Of course there 
is a *^ scene." All the female figures have short-waisted 
frocks ; all the nudes have knee-breeches and long hair— ex- 
cept those who have wigs. And they have all, I think, their 
hands upraised and their mouths open. They are all utter- 
ing sentimentsi I presume— which, now-ardays, a newspaper 
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woold probably have uttered for them. Indeed, 

^'vtr^fbody mnsl have noticed that in the caricatures of those 

^*9% and even so recently as those of H. B., sentiments 

^^ ^padj put into the mouths of the people represented 

^ picuutSL You see a bladder-shaped scroll issuing from 

^Houth^ and the speech is written inside the scrolL When 

% mike a caricature^ we put the speeches at the bottom, 

^^yitefc^ like scraps of comedy dialogue. But in the 

^^^^ of cases there is so complete an under-current o£ 

on the spectatoi's part presupposed that no 

; at an is expressed. It is the same in social inter* 

^^^le. We no more want a man to tell us that Virtue re- 

jr^^ her followers than that Queen Anne is dead. Three- 

perhaps, of every company do not believe Virtue 

( reward her followers ; those who do believe it take a 

^^taal understanding for granted. 

The established use of the word Sentimental as a term of 
^tproach in our own days deserves a little serious attention. 
There are certain currents of sensation which have their 
t^rigin in the strongest and deepest emotions of which we are 
capable. The symmetrical play of these currents connects 
itsdf with the highest forms of beauty and sublimity. The 
most momentous of moral truths — namelyi that through 
snflering we may reach the highest pinnacles of Life— shines, 
reflected like a star, in all these currents. When they flow 
forth to action^ moved by winds of God, men and angels 
desiie to look into these things. But a certain facility in the 
acnroos and glandular systems of some people pennits the 
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voluntary self-conscious awakenmg of ihtst cufreacs at 
points £ur distant &om their deeper ^urces^ and distant, too^ 
from any potiible ends of iioble action. To wake them up 
by artifidai Ckdtement becomes a meaos of depraved plea- 
sure to weal^ thin natures, which shun the test of duty, Ther 
may do it by talking, by reading^ by reverie^ by drinking:^ by 
mttsiq by trivial, petty philanthropisings, by the abuse of 
* religious * services, and in other ways. When this happens 
we are offended, and justly offended It is self-injury, ^cri- 
lege, and insult all at once. It is^ at best, a voluptnous 
indecency. Could a poet translate the crime into images of 
thought? Yes ; but nobody could bear to hear him recite 
them. 

A person, then, who is <' sentimental" in Mat way is a 
proper object of disapprobation ; perhaps dislike. He not 
only lowers himself , he does what he can (by simulating 
what is sacred) to lessen the grounds of our reliance in the 
most desperate situations of humanity. Relaxing his own 
characteri he sets a bad example, too; and, worse still, 
makes liable to the ridicule of the sons of Belial whatever an 
oath can be sworn by in the heavens above or in the earth 
beneath. There are people— not many, but some do east — 
who seem to live entirely on sentiment All the substance 
of their nature is floating, nebulous, pathless. There appears 
to be no backbone • of intellect or conscience. True, a 
sudden shock of danger from without may make it dear to 
the observer that there is a latent solidity in the character. 
You may see ''sentimentalisu** come out finely under pres« 
sure sometimes; but this is when there is much inUiiigiHi 
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ttfoooicioqiaetty and something of the kisirh in the man. 
We aU know a mincing fop may be good at aforlomhope 
— Vitthefoppishneuof such a man is half of it deliberate 
Jvony* 

What, however, in the just and noble meaning, is Senti« 
meat ? It is the backwater of mighty feeling. It is what is 
left bdiind by the high tides of the great primitive emotions. 
It is the memory of passioa It is the ingrained colouring 
of thought To discharge thought of that colouring is impos- 
eihk; but a good many people who abuse ^ Sentimentalism ** 
seem as if they would like to do just that impossible thing. 
Thtts^ they have a cold sneer ready for us if we speak of the 
sacredness of life, the majesty of human nature, the beauty 
of a mothei^s love, or the innocence of childhood. Thus, 
Jeremy Bentham, mentioning that Constantine forbade the 
branding of criminals on the face because it was a violation 
of the law of nature to disfigure the majesty of the human 
oonntenance, exclaims, with disgust, ^ The majesty of the face 
of a scoundrel 1 " But Bentham mistook ; and so do other 
writers of his schooL If there was no ^ majesty " of which a 
aooundrd was cafabU^ then there was nothing to make it 
worth our while to discipline him.* If there was, it was our 

• I>a»irtyt«inakwc«pft M faa "dlidpliat Um*-Co tund, fortlM sake 
«r ■■liiWtMig \m a oomctioa the tMmn of Um error iato which ay pea alipped 
^m% aad the e at i f i cmUob which is aeoeMftry hi writiac whca the tnrth is 
4mt» Hm passage shovM read Umm after the word "aothiag :*— **io ssaka 
ilweffth««rwhi!e,aiaiaatterordvapeUcy, topvthimio paiafai sdf-defeaosb 
fls; M chOdrsa eTaa Ahaifhty Psiher. to disdpHae either hiss or oorsebei.* 

I SMj repeal hi this aote^ what is hialad ia the text, that the "respect* which 
^■heaa rightly risiaisd tor a criadaal is act ai aU a thiag to he laaghedat, 
itosei^allseivislMNahesa Bade tagiia it away. It isaot the "retpect* which 
Is^MfgwdMiHhKitii thiC nhTiHi tfit whiA fawTitehiy wfawk a 
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duty to do nothing to create or to iocirase any degree of in- 
capacity on his part, or anybody else's part You shall not, 
$aid the Hebrew code, give more thaa forty blows In puni*lL 
mcnt, *• lest thy brother seem vile unto thee,*' And here i» a 
short passage, not unin struct! ve, from another tale by Maiy 
WoEstonecraft Godwin:* "After a violent debaudi ht 
would let his beard grow, and the sadness that reigned in 
the house I shaU never forget: he was ashamed to meet 
even the eyes of his children. Tkii it i& cminsry i^ tki 
nature 0/ things thtU ii gav£ mt exquUiU pain ; I u^id ai 
those iimis ^ show him exinmg fiop^U!^ An amusing ule% 
is it not| to show '^ extreme respect" to a wrong-doer? to 
show, by standing at an awful distance from his wrong- 
doing, our grief that an Unseen Majesty should be wronged? 
As amusing as the idea of a child, for example, who has 
never been addressed with an overbearing word, whose body 
has never been touched, or even approached, except with r^ « 
spectful tenderness I But I must not allow a passing illustia- 
tion to carry me out of the direct line of what I was sayin|;« 
There is no guidance to anything but death, decay, aiA 
rottenness, for either individuals or nations, in thought whic^ 

food nun foited to conlemplate a bad one. It is 4#rrvrioftaied intoMP^ ^^ 
reltgiottt fecUns. It is the mind keeping lu distance, in tlie light of th« ia6^*^ 
idcasi fron a portentous thing which yet it cmmn^i isolate from the thooght^ ^ 
God, Immortality, and Recondliation. Now this mood, like every other fot^ 
respect, excludes what is maudlin ; excludes taking liberties ia aay kiadL ^^^ 
though it docs not exclude indignation or screrity, it excludes cmslty, wb^^ 
aad Bwre invective. ^^ 

. *Thb writer is V>ni^Hk/#(r quoted here, because, though she MoBftt»^^ 
time when the word "sentimental* was respectable, aad uses it as a I 
praise, she wa% ia ftcc, what BBaay peopU vodd aov oall aa I 
lM;Md aha bits hMdiott. 
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pretends to haire discharged itself of the colouring-matter of 
Sentiment If once we have really ceased to hear the 
manmr of the infinite^ beautiful ocean in the shell| we soon 
famg the shell awa/y and it is trodden under foot of men. 
Tbeie is not an act of our liv es n o, not one— into which it 
is not the interest of every human being to import as much 
as possible of that diffused sense of Teiror, Mystery, 
Beaaty, and Tendemessi which.is the nature of true Senti- 



To suppose that this diffused sense of whatever makes our 
littk lives worth while, implies any inean flinching from 
paia— our own, or that of others— is a great mistake. 
The Aristotelian virtue of Tragedy— the vo^/iarwp Ka0apaiM 
^-assuredly contemplated nothing so weak. It is well 
known, as a matter o^ fact, that the highest tragedy, 
deeply as it moves one, does not move to tears ; which are 
always a relief^ sometimes a positive pleasure. What Eng- 
lishman, or Englishwoman, cries at Zait, at Macbeth^ or at 
Hamdiit When did the reading or the representation of 
cither of them ever enfeeble for action or dispose to any- 
thing that was bad ? The rule by the observance of which 
Art, in aU its kinds, must escape false Sentiment, I hope to 
discuss more deliberately another day, in another connex- 
loo. For this time, it will be enough to say that Sentiment 
is the diffused sense which makes it possible for Art to 
address us at all ; and that Morality, or Civil Polity, without 
Art (implied, at least, as possible and desirable) must as 
inevitably tend to corruption as Art without Morality ; or 
either, or aU, without JUligion. In other words, we cannot 
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banish S leiit from the &inwsph£re of aay rcgton of 
human] 

. It is a , again^ from the nature of the cas^ that^^Z^ 
Sentiment o never be banished from any commtinity until 
Art has ts its true place in the circle of existence. This 
niaynppi harren DranAsitmn. because Art and Senti- 

ment miu«. - 1 t?ut so do all things. To 

beautify 1 a a^ and there are so few 

likely to a \- hat I have observed, for 

some years pa horror^with a ceaseless 

incubus of dread, owing tendency to make 

light of Sentitnent. »ther words» to brutalise 

existence. Is this' Eien? Did you ever go 

into a music-hall, or a low place of worship, and look round 
upon the coarse, sodden faces there ? If so, does it seem to 
you that to preach down Sentiment is precisely what is 
required? ^No/' you perhaps reply, ''but let Sentiment 
keep its places— and Jurisprudence, for example, is not one 
of them. That is all" Pardon me, it is jfi»/ alL If we had, 
or could have, a pexfect machinery of life, it might be ; but, 
in the meanwhile, we must import our checks and compen- 
sations from where we can, and as we can— not violating 
principles, but acknowledging that compensations are iukat 
they are. Again, we should all consider not only what we 
mean, but what we shall be taJun to mean by the majority 
of those who are reached by our words. Now dare we say 
that the majority of. our fellow-creatures are disposed to be 
over sentimental? ''My British brethren and sisters, I find 
ibaX TOtt are in aH things too artistic, too finely-fibred, too 
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lUI of fentimeDt,"— /il/yv would be an exordium for a popu- 
lar disoouse ; and who cannot see, in a reporter's paren- 
tliesisy '(tbonU of laughter) ?** No, no : this will never do. 
We are entitled to put, concerning anything and everything, 
tiw hemdy question, fetched from laundry experience of 
colouis that are not ^fast"— will it wash ? But whatever 
wiOwmih, whatever stands the labou^test, we must respect 
Im ihe first place ; and then, if it be a source of delight, 
in c rease if we can ; especially if the delight be of an ascend- 
lafctden The useful encourages itself; let us, as Goethe 
said, encourage the Beautiful ; and, so long as Pandora's 
boK remains unshut, and the brood abroad, let us not give 
«p oar right to gather in compensations, as we may, from 
the suggestions of that sense ol Mystery and Loveliness 
vludi, propagated in gradually lessening pulses from shocks 
ofemorion in sight of great facts like Death, Love^ Birth, 
aad diffusing itself in endlessly recurring tides over human 
» takes the name of Sentiment 




IX-PERSONALITY IN FICTION. 




p,H£ . subject of personality in literature is, oi 
course, not a new one. It suggests, at once, 
what Addison says, in Sptctator 262, (and 
elsewhere,) ^ When I place an imaginary name 
at the head of a character, I examine every syllable, every 
letter of it, that it may not bear any rescmbiance to one that 
is real • • • • I would not make myself merry with 
[even] a piece of pasteboard that is invested with a public 
character,**— and so on. 

In quite recent times, we have had examples of person- 
ality in fiction, either alleged only, or alleged and proved 
toa A case was alleged against the late Dr Andrew Reed 
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— of whidi the Story bwdl known. Theauthoiessof ^Very 
Soeoesifiil'* was unquestionably guilty of personality ; but 
tliat unfortunate lady was pardoned^— by some of us» at all 
Poor Mr Whitty, the author of * Friends of Bo- 
was another ofiender-4ie even went the length of 
introducing Harriet Martineau as Miss Lutherah into a 
n o ir d b ut he has long ago passed into the land where, as 
it u customary to say, (though nobody can be sure of it,} 
human judgment cannot even reach him. Generally speak- 
mgf however, modem literature is very free firom anything 
like personality of the kind that is offensive. 

Almost everybody who has thought over the subject at all 
must have come to the conclusion that there is very little 
guidance in the received commonplaces about open public 
condemnation of either the living or the dead. For the free- 
dom with which we habitually write of the dead we have no 
real excuse, except that we do not meet them in the streets, 
and are not liable to be iHconvinUmeed by. our freedom of 
speech. But our policy in this matter cannot justify itself 
to any mind that has ever felt the nearness of a beloved 
person ^ gone before.** As for public condemnation of the 
living by writing which is called personal, we have, most 
of us^ a true, though indistinct feeling that the authority of 
the press is, for the present, so much greater than iu 
accounubility, that personal writing is one of the most 
abominable things under the sua The whole question is 
habitually treated in a very unsatisfactory manner; but we 
must be contented, for a time, with such hinu of guidance ' 
as we can get, and where even hints are wanting we must 
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rely upon the good tense and kindly consdenoe wliidi are 
here and there able to make themsdvea controlling oentict 
of opinion. The one thing which fidelity to the truth mean- 
while requires of us all is, that we do not pretend, or aOovit 
to be supposed that we admit, that the received commoo- 
places represent final truth upon a very difficult topic No 
doubt, the tendency of literature is to become more and 
more ** personal** in the sense of fixing more definitely the 
responsibility of aU writing which directly afiects «>thcrs ; 
and iu path of transit to a fresh stage of activity is already 
possible to be mapped out by an attentive reader of the signs 
of the times. But the intention in this place is to discuss, 
very briefly, a much more limited question :— Is it the fact 
that a novelist who employs only a thin disguise, or who 
employs no disguise at all, but actually mentions places by 
name as scenes of action, must necessarily be ^ personal'* in 
the sense of giving pain to somebody, or, at least, running 
risk of giving pain ? 

Let us be just to begin with. It is, of course, quite pos- 
sible that any given critic who condemns a given instance of 
this quasi-personality may know that in the case of the par- 
ticular illustration he employs the comment is just. He 
may himself have been actually hit But, for all that, we 
cannot get a principU out of his illustration, and we shall 
soon see that no principle whatever can justify a critic in 
condemning a work of fiction as ^ personal" It is quite 
possible that the case may be so glaring that there can be 
n^mistake about it ; only we cannot generalise beforehand so 
as to furnish the critic with a master-key that will fit all cascs^ 
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Buty in spite of this, we may take leave to doubt if the 
life-like portions of novels are those in which the 
i has been copying direct from the life, or in which he 
iS^b ^mutUms of having a model at alL At all events, even if 
i doobc should be thought too wide in iu sweep, (as per- 
I il 1%) we must go so far as to maintain that cases of 
IIS * deation** in the storyteller's mind— cases in 
\ the characters appeared to come of their own accordy 
I were yet held for true and real by the reader— are quite 
TT*"*^^ as those in which a model is set up to be drawn 
It has been well said (by Mr Lewes, I think) that 
I may have a living model and yet not produce a living 

t $ and the converse is quite as true. 
la his * Yeast,* Mr Kingsley begins a chapter with the 
fbOowing paragraph : — ^ I heard a story the other day of our 
snoit earnest and genial humourist, who is just now proving 
ktmsdf also our most earnest and genial novelist * I lik<i 
your novel exceedingly,* said a lady ; * the characters are 
to natural — all but the baronet,* and he surely is overdrawn : 
it is impossible to find such coarseness in his rank of life 1' 
The artist laughed. * And that character,' said he, * is 
almost the only exact portrait in the whole book.' So it is. 
People do not see the strange things which pass them every 
day.^ 

Nov it is a well-known fact that people whom a painter of 
^mwm^mf tttJlf inteuds to draw are often the last to feel the 
Khmris; while people whom he never thought of will sup* 
poee he * meant them.* This may be because his likeness 
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^^w.iiciaily true — so that the " 
And who can forget what Mr Di 
upon this subject ? " I have h 
opposite me in the flesh, ask me 
ever was such a person.** On the 
very absurd to expect the camel to 
picture which the artist got out of t 
ness. Surely there are few of us» wi 
who have not tasted the wicked pleai 
to his face, and seeing him join in th 
with an innocence as complete as that 
you ring the bell for the servant, fane 
own little delight in a tinkling noise, 
with simple irrelevant joy. Then, as ! 
a writer draws life-like portraits in a b 
to be told that he has been showing u 
never thought of— perhaps never saw 
a man whom he never intended to hit ; 
happen to call at the wronir V"*-- 
we want**'' ' 
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living and acting in real placeSy and may have been 
it withoot disguise, and with the full knowledge of at 
tlie f^uikilUy that his picture would be recognised. 
tlKNigh he may have used no disguisi^ he nuy, surely, 
oaed an immense discretiofu A critic says, looking on, 
** Sttdi and such things in your book must irritate such and 
people." The artist, however, may reply, ** How can 
tdl ? I know the people ten thousand times better than 
do^ and I have made my selection of facts with the very 
discretion I could exercise, and with the express design 
€i mwMimg what would give pain.** There are, or were, 
people %Hio would consider frequent washing and brushing- 
iqp a token of a desire to be ** over-genteeL*' A critic, who 
loiew nothing of the habits of thought of a community of 
tills kiiidy would call it very unkind if such a community 
were distinctly localised and faithfully described ; but the 
people themselves would not be in the least hurt It is, 
besides, a positive fact, that some persons will jump at 
notoriety, of whatever kind. It does not follow that because 
a person is shown up in a book, hi is aggrieved, (though 
food taste may be offended.) Perhaps he is gratified. Some 
people " like to be despised.** This is not a cynical fancy, 
but hard fact Who has not heard and seen a fellow-sufferer 
get quite angry if it was hinted that his headache was not 
as bad as somebody else's f I have known a man buy 
and dfculate gratis copies of a newspaper in which he was 
made game of in such a manner that his best friends had 
made caUs of condolence, anxiously expecting to find him 
qotte demoralised But was he t Not he, indeed : he was 
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with such astonishingly difTerent eyes that one i: 
in predicting that even strong ridicule or invec 
taken as it is meant, or that blame will not be rea 
Everybody knows that a reviewer can shave a b 
fine a razor that the process is not felt, and that I 
readers may make quite di Cerent things out of 
When DoUy Winthrop was fancying Silas Man 
fresh-faced boy, with dear, bright eyeSp looking 
he sang the ^ Cbristmiss music" — ^^ 

" Hark, Uks etfol »iigU« i»ng "— » ^ 

poor Silas Mamer saw nothing but a dim rouni 
spots in it, and heard in the ** Christmas musii 
*' rhythm of an industrious hammer." And so, 
befalls all through life. We do not se« it in yn 
have it forced upon us at last ; and sometimes « 
itp and sometimes^ perhaps, we cry at it Only 
care we do not misuse our experience, and gro 
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m *€mU wuuis inside!^ CerUinlr not ; and for that reason 
70a can never— in the absence of special information, such 
as the artist himself may be supposed to possess, judge 
vliether an artist who distinctly names the place and scenery 
of his story is in any bad sense personal or not Because a 
aaa says Lancashire or Hampshire, where Mr Anthony 
TroOope would say Darkshire or Blankshir^ it does not 
IbQow that he is putting you on the track of his secret any 
more than the lapwing who chirps /^/<e^V on purpose to lead 
70a astray. * You can't tell what goes on in a *cute man's 
inside.'* Your 'cute man may lay his scene in Middlesex, 
transplant his characters from Lancashire, and import his 
story (irom the West Indies. The chances are a million to 
one that he does something of the kind. 

The extreme difficulty that besets the subject might be 
illnstratcdy'if it were worth while, by an examination of the 
construction of well-known novels in which the '* per- 
sonal" element was very strong, and by which, neverthe- 
less, little pain was given. Briefly, it may be said, that in 
some of the most powerful novels of modem times, there is 
known to be, unsuspected by critics and the public, a very 
intense ^ personal" element, the reality of which is not a 
secret to the persons really concerned with it, and is not 
complained oL Lastly, the general reader, who neither 
writes books nor criticises them, may rest assured that 
although he can tell what is truth-like, he cannot tell what is 
true (fl#^ fact) in a book ; and that he is quite safe in disre- 
garding the Enlightened Critic who knows when his author 
is painting from life ; when he is^ ^ we suspect," translating 
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|H£ subject of Egotism is one upon which it is 
particularly easy to be cynical in that half- 
hearted tu quoqui vein which has latterly come 
to be taken for charity. *^ You will call this 
egotism. Egotism, mon durf It is. I know iL I confess 
it Mais a^s f Are yon never guilty of egotism ? Do yon 
never talk too much of yourself, think too much of yourself, 
take too much for yourself?** I do not propose, in the para- 
graphs which follow, to adopt this manner. I propose to 
say that egotism is a bad thing ; that there are people in 
the work! who are not egotists, never could, never will be 
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in Uie method of life, but no moralist wholly excludes 
M : and it is a truism to say that this presupposes the risk 
Ci cfotism* 

Lei OS go a step farther, by putting a case. A dear friend 
1h» cooie home from a long journey in foreign lands. He 
flilt by our side and tells us of his perils by shipwreck, by 
wild men, by wild beasts. Necessarily the first person sin- 
galar of the pronoun is occurring every moment It is either 
*I* or ''me'* all the way through. Is that egotism ? Or if 
ht writes his story out, and prints it .in a book, word for 
votd as he told it under our roof, is that egotism ? 

No^ you answer, that is not egotism, because there is 
sympathy on the part of the hearers : the pulse of affection 
winnows away a clear wide space around each heart, and so 
makes room for the other ** I." 

Now, this answer applies to the case of the talker ; but not 
to the case of the writer. ** Oh," you reply, ** his justifica- 
tion is, that he has something to tell, in which we should be 
interested, whoever told it In the case of the friendly circle, 
the justification lay in the sympathy." 

True ; but here we come back to the question of lyrical 
egotism, behind a persona^ consciously employed for a pur- 
pose. Surely the justification of this, too, is complete, if, 
other things being equal, the sympathy be found. It is idle 
to say that the appeal is from stranger to stranger. Strangers 
are no longer strange when they have listened to each other, 
'and understood. 

StOl wider of the mark. than, any of the other literary 
upon the subject (I believe the instinci of 
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.uuna the " I" occurring ten 
last work at random I read tl 
that all oxen ruminate, what 
have no image in my mind of 
shall know all of them, and I 
those I do know." Is this eg 
write a thousand sentences in 
pattern, it would be awkward 
violate the etiquette of style ; 
egotism than this sheet of paper . 
But we will put yet another 
writer or a speaker to produce th 
with Mr A. I disagree with Mr £ 
to be flogged. I think a wife 
divorce for active cruelty, among 
have the "I" employed four ti 
another writer or speaker to say : 
B. is wrong. Garrotters ought to 
be allowed a full divn*""" ' 
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I strmge quantity, that a true bill lies for egotism, or at 
t for extreme awkwardness. In the '^ Anti-Jacobin,^ or 
soaewfaefe, was published a parody on the political writings 
«f William C6bbett The last few paragraphs conuined a 
gicat miinber of blanks, and a footnote of apology requested 
. iikt leader to fill them in with the personal pronoun in ques- 
tion— the printer^s stock having been exhausted I Margaret 
.FvOcr is said to have been another case in point — though it 
aevcr aCmck the writer of these lines that she was offensively 
aacfoCist Whocanforget what Lowell says? 

** A woana arast tarely •€« w«ll, if tlie try, 
TIm whol« of wboM beinff't A capital I : 
Ska will taka an old aotioii and oiake it bar vwn. 
By myimg h o'er in her Sibylline tone. 
Or prfiwada yov 'tis toaMtbing tremendously deep^ 
By fopcntlnf it ao aa to put you to sleep ; 
And sbe well nuiy defy any aaortal to see through it, 
Wban aaca sbe baa aaia'd up bar infinite Me through it" 

Bat very little dependence is to be placed upon persiflagi 
of this kind. It must always be remembered that people 
whose talk or whose writing is antagonistic in its character 
are apt to appear egotistic. A sincere controversialist, 
fighting against long odds, is naturally betrayed intc« 
strong emphasis ; the smaller the minority in which he 
finds himself, the greater will be the combative energ} 
leqaired for st^ding firm ; and it is very likely that ii: 
the honourable self-assertion upon which he is forced in 
the heat of action, he may show too much of himself and 
become egotistic — to that extent It is a bad thing ; but 
a thing which may. plead strongly for pardoa with sincere 
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persons. Nor is it by any means the wotst land of cc»> 
tism. 

The worst kind of egotism is that which diitatn^ A msa 
may assert his own opinion with passion, with pcrsistenqr 
nay, with an arrogant disdain of other peopk^s opinions^ aaA 
^'et not speak dicutorially. He nuy stiU go oq luiQg^ and 
with perfect simplicity of heart, the phraseology of donht 
and qualification ; so long as he continues to show chat he is 
conscious he is only asserting his own opinions^ he is not 
an egotist in any offensive sense^ It is, indeed, very seldom 
that the true egotist rages. What distinguishes him is a 
calm way of hinting that it will be better for you to take 
hU view of the subject— behind which you see lurking the 
equally calm menace — if you don*t, I will try and make you ; 
or I would if I had the power. 

Not every reader of these lines has heard the inunortal 
mustard story. I do not think any story ever gave me such 
intense delight ; it never wearies me, and I will venture to 
tell it over again, often as it has been told. Mr Brown sat aa 
a rataurant table, eating a steak. Opposite him, reading 
the Tiniis^ sat Mr Jones. Jones observed, out of the tail of 
his eye, that Brown was not having mustard with his beef. 
This would never do. Why, everybody takes musurd I It 
must be a mistake : it is a case for a kindly hint Pass the 
mustard, then, with a gentle reminder : " The mustard, sir ?" 

^ Thank you,'* said Brown, but took none of the mus- 
tard. Perhaps he was of the opinion of some physicians, 
that a substance which can vesicate the sole of the foot is 
hardly fit to be uken into the stomach. But Jones had no 
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His next words had in them an accent of 
icproach, ahnost of threatening : — 

* Yoa will take mustard, sir ?" again pushing the mustard- 
pot that way. 

* I ^n obliged to you," said Brown, blandly, ** but I never 
' do take it* 

This was an unexpected blow for Jones. He felt exactly 
as the average mortal feels when confronted by an entirely 
sew phenomenon in the conduct of another on some point 
tfpon whidi the received practice is uniform. Deeply pained 
at the depravity of Brown, he felt that he must interfere and 
make an example of him. The public opinion of the whole 
mstrnmrani would support him in enforcing upon Brown the 
usual thing ; so that he had a chance of gratifying the love 
' of power which he took for activity of moral sentiment But, 
greatly priding himself upon his forbearance, he made one 
flsore effort to bring the divergent brother to reason — an 
eflbrt founded upon (what he supposed to be) universal con- 
tent Who can resist tkaif 

* Really, sir, this is most extraordinary 1 Everybody takes 
mustard to beef 1** 

Brown did not, as the story goes, take the trouble to count 
up Jones's ** everybody," or to reply that millions of human 
beings did not take mustard to beeL He left Jones in full 
possession of his false premiss, and aimed straight at his 
inference with a quiet— 

'^ /never do take mustard to beet** 

Now, everybody who knows what ^ human nature** is win 
fofcsee that this could only end in a grand crash of some 



sorL This mustard-decliner was^ in the eye of Jones^ la 
egotist. He ha^d, in plain fact^ used the pronoun / ihrtc 
separate times— Jones not once True, he bad done ihii 
most pacifically, most politely. He had shown no signs d 
a desire to take away the mustard-pot of Jones, or of Joncsi 
Everybody. But Jones, interpreting Brown's mind by lusj 
own consciousuess^ thought to himself^ " Dear me I tkif I 
egotist will be tr> (ng to make us all give up mustard. Htl 
must be put down at once. We must protest against this.* 
So thinking, he rose up in a sacred fury, seized the mustard, 
dived deep with the spoon, and, bespattering Brown^s plate I 
with the condiment, shouted at him— 

** Confound it, sir 1 you must and shall have mus- 
tard!" 

Now, these things are an allegory. But the moral is 
plain. The egotist is not necessarily the man who differs, 
though he stand alone, and have in consequence to make 
his protest one long capital I. The egotist is he who genteelly 
takes assent for granted ; the very assumption is the index 
of a threat No form of egotism is to offensive and so mis* 
chievous as that placid sort of manner, whether in a writer 
or a speaker, which begs the question of your acceptance of 
what is said. If it be associated with extreme ignorance, or 
simplicity, it is amusing : if with kindness, tolerable, to long 
as the kind fit is on. But every man who takes assent for 
granted has in him the making of a persecutor, and would, 
if he could, assert the Divine Right of Blockheads by force 
of whipcord. The egotist of pugnacity, like William Cob* 
bett, ii bad enough— so is the egotist of melancholy-morbid 
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mtjf like Margaret Fuller. It may even be admitted 
Uiat opinions asserted with pugnacious egotism have some- 
tking of the mark of the beast upon them. But both these 
types are rare, and introduce little danger into human 
afiairsy come when they may. At the worst, they are irriut- 
tag to others, and mischievous to themselves, by wasting 
good time. But the person, for example, of whom Leigh 
Httnt teDs the foQowing story, had in him the making of a 
Bomba or a Bumble— as the chances might be. ^ Once," 

says Mr Hunt, * travelling through .< shire, I called upon 

a gentleman residing near one of the finest waterfalls in that 
county. As time was of some value, I could only partake of 
a slight repast, which my host prolonged by giving a history 
of the progress he had lately made in draining some 
meadows. An opportunity at length occurring, I ventured 
to hint that I should wish to be directed to the waterfall 
« Oh I the waterfall I ah I true— there is a waterfall ; but, 
my dear sir, it is almost at the bottom of the valley. Surely 
700 would not attempt to go there, among the long grass 
and briars. Never mind the waterfalL Take a walk with 
me^ and I will show you something that is really worth 
seeing, and where you will be in no danger of falling over a 
predpioe.* With that he led me into his garden. ' There,' 
said he^ * there is a garden I planted and gravelled myselC 
There you may rove about as much as you please.' ' But, 
sir, I have travelled several miles to see the waterfall ; and 
unless'—' Oh 1 the waUrfall ! anybody can see the waterfall 1 
The commonest fellow in the country can do that But'— 
with all the solemnity of dignified anger— ^ I do 
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assure you* sir, very few can have aa opportuaiiy of seciDi 
my garden.'" 

I wish I could hope to express even a small part d ^ 
the disgust with which this anecdote inspires mei Wcl 
have surely fjiUen, while reading it, upon the esseoce of e^ 
tism. A man is an egolist when he is ** wrapped up" ia 
himself, so that his sympathies are hide-bound, and com- 
plaisance, even of the negative kind> is impossible to hint 
The question is not whether he speaks in the first person 
singular or the first person plural Ijet him speak as he 
likes \ The question is, Does he measure things by their 
relations to himself above aE things, and show in his man- 
ner a desire to enforce his standards upon you ? A man 
may very innocently say, ** My garden is beautiful ;" but he 
is an egotist if he says, ** My garden is beautiful, beeauu it is 
mine.** And if he have got as far as that, he is sure to be 
prepared to go one step farther, and be displeased with you, 
if you prefer the waterfall Egotism is, in truth, that form 
of self-assertion which has the possibility of tyranny or 
jealousy behind it It is not the mere garrulity of kindly 
button-holding, though the / be sprinkled over the page till 
the printer's stock be exhausted. It will be found that 
writers who are prone to what unindulgent readers call 
egotism are usually those who run out what they have to 
say into a somewhat conversational mould Now, the essen- 
tial point in that manner of writing is, that, like conversa- 
tion itself, it implicates two. It isolates each listener, and 
Ukes him, singly, into the writer's confidence. It is ««/ 
Q>eaking t^ one. It is *< I**— but speaking to ^/ou!* And 
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^ fom* part is always pretty plainly implied for ** yotu" 
Sach writing is a sort of duet— the other part underneath 
can be distinctly heard. At least, it ought to be, to justify 
the * ^otistic" manner ; and very generally it is. The 
charge of egotism comes, in such cases, from readers who 
are themselves egotistic ; who want to have more of the talk 
than they think is permitted to them. I say, tJkinJkj because 
a little attention would ottcn discern the part uken by the 
Other in the conversation. There are writers (Carlyle and 
Emerson are instances) who are called self-contradiaory 
because they are constantly, by rapid transitions of phrase, 
stating the opponent's case alternately with their own ; and 
many a writer (instances could again be quoted) is called an 
egotist because this rapid alternation of sides is overlooked. 

Thus, then, one would venture to say that a monologue, in 
the first person, is redeemed from the charge of egotism 
when dialogue is implied — in other words, when the writer 
(or speaker) contrives as he goes along to wait upon the 
reader for sympathy, and weave that sympathy into the 
thread of thought so as to acknowledge the contribution. 
Whether he does or does not contrive to do that is some- 
times a puziling question : for there are two to the bargain, 
and whether one of them is conceited, or the other cantank- 
erous, nobody knows. But if the use of the first person 
singular in (say) the moderate proportion of a third makes 
egotism, then it is a bad look-out for the magic words of 
sdf-sunender— / Uvtyou, 

The whole subject of talking about one's own self is a very 
onrious one. Some people cannot do it ; but have a painful 
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wayoflookingandspeakiiii&asiftfaejrwoaliliUria *ThM 
sunflower/ saidainend to me one day,*Ioola as if kvaottBl 
to say something about itsdf— 4fc pains me; why canfl it 
speak ?** Probably most of us have aoqualntanoetvlio look 
like that sunflower. Now, they are leaUy qptdato of n voy 
tiresome kind— unless they are persons of such calibre that 
we feel pretty sure that they win t§m$ day qpenk because 
they have something to say that wHI be worth '^^— **f ta 
I onoe knew a hobble-de^oy iHio persecuted a yoaag lady 
for months by looking at her as if he wanted to any some- 
thing about himselil He was a young man who ■^■""iifi nl 
a little. One day the young lady made an opportunity for 
him. He took it greedily, and said, with much apparent 
relief to his own mind^*' I vras t— t— wenty last birthday.* 
Nothing ever came of it ; but let it not be too hastily con- 
cluded that there could have been no raiioHoU to this com- 
munication I Mr Wilkie Collins would, with perfect ease^ 
invent, in one hour, ten different sets of circumstances to 
account for it, and he would give it a sequence of fact as 
easily as I now hold the pen. Now, life is much more com- 
plex than the fancy of any novelist can make it, and no 
doubt this poor fellow had a meaning which, if we could get 
at it, would be found to excuse the apparent egotism of his 
communication. Suck confidences are not worth speculating 
about; but some confidences are, even when they do not at 
once command sympathy. Nearly all quickiHing communi- 
cations are "* egotistic" Good society, which hates being dis- 
turbed, dislikes all communications. of the kind. Whether 
it reads or listens, it prefers Discourse of Remarks; whidi 
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misht as well be uttered by one person as another: after^ 
dtmier discourse, all in the same key— like the talk of a clever 
fentkman, which you are not intended to remember, which 
does not stir your pulse or make you open your eyes, and to 
which you really needn't make any answer at alL The egotist, 
T| is by nature an excited appealing personage; he 
Dts to carry the sympathy of the Other along with him ; and, 
ia fact, his monologue is at bottom a dialogue. If he can really 
manage that, the capiul Ts that besprinkle his matter will be 
as harmless as the buttercups in the grass. Even then, how-^ 
ever, there will perhaps be people eager to exclaim that there 
is poison in the ranunculus tribe ; but these will be chiefly 
persons who are themselves the victims of that loathsome dis- 
ocder— the jealous, leprous, or Vulpine Egotism. Reticent, 
hide-bound natures have sometimes a peculiar hatred of minds 
thai are fluent and conmiunicative. So far as the dislike 
only leads to fair criticism of the unfair fluency of others, it 
serves a purpose, and must be respected for the work it 
does. But it is itself only a peculiarity, and has no more 
Divine Right on iu side than the peculiarity which is op* 
posedtoit. 
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POEM with a didactic intent which is allowc 
to control the work is inconceivahle. We sm 
find a lesson in the poet's picture and tk 
poet's story, but it is not from any ** cau 
gorical imperatire'* that the poet begins to weave hb wd 
In the purest and strongest poetry, which is always moie c 
less dramatic, there is no teaching at all ; the very essenc 
of the dramatic faculty being the capacity to suspend a 
criticism from the standpoint of consdenoe until the realil 
outside the poet is so fully sympathised with by him that k 
can reproduce it in affecting symbols. Always, the sucoe 
ston of ideas in the poet's inind depends chiefly upoa linl 
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irfiidi mre emotional and objectivci the judging or discrimi- 
Bidagiaculties being kept in abe3ranc& But no man, out of 
tables of abttractionsy is wholly and exclusively anything ; 
aettber wholly poet nor wholly philosopher. The essential 
qnality of the poet*s work is, that his symbols shall covef 
wont philosophic truth. What he gives us is prismatic 
Ughty only it is capable of being reduced back to white light 
<— «r the work is false. But sometimes the driest philoso- 
phic intellect slides into poetry^as Locke does,.for instance^ 
in that beautiful passage so well known, where he compares 
oar fading memories to monumental brasses on tombs ; and 
aometimesy again, the poet becomes propositional in his 
manner, though always with a preponderating tendency to 
the use of representative imagery. In proportion as he is 
subjective in manner, he will incline to bring into promin- 
ence now one fact or thought of his own history and now 
another ; and in this process there will probably be a recur- 
ring order, as there will be a gradation in prominence. I 
propose to take three illustrations from the writings of Mr 
Tennyson. Not only must this be, in itself, an interesting 
task, but the recurring ideas of any writer are the nmemonic 
links or centres of association, which make it possible for 
the mind to grasp his works as a whole. Not to have these 
links weU in hand is not to read an author as he ought to 
be read. 

L The published poetry of Mr Tennyson does not show 
when his mind was first fascinated by the image of King 
Arthur, standing in the centre of the circle of Arthurian 
s; but it is quite evident, upon the face of the poems, 
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" tlMdaOliofvmr* 

And OM TOdd dHWt the hbtoqr 
Oftkatp«atno8vlikiiisteb« • • .* 

Then tbqr lead the way in the shallop to the ** great ship** 
with the * shining sides," where Arthur, the poet's friend, 
was standing ** thrice as large as man"— and then the wind 
wakes " mnsic out of sheet and shroud," and the ship is 

■ • ■ • SiMr O tOWSro ft CfUBflOB ClOUd 

TlMt Iaad4ik« skpc alooff Um dteepw . . .* 

After this there are other cantos .of which more will be 
Mad in a moment or twa There is the om peal of bells 
n^idi b heard ringing of the ** time^' that ** draws near M/ 
Sirik tfCkristr There is the appeal to the '< rising worlds" 
that * lighten in the ludd east"— to ''run out" their 

" • • • Memmrad arcs, aad lead 
Tlw doiiag cydc, rich in good." 

This doses Canto CIV., and then in Canto CV. we have 
the lamous invocation of the Bells, all the bdls of Christen- 
die. They are to ** ring in redress to all mankind" — 
* sweeter manners, purer laws" — to ring out the * wars of 
old, and ring in the thousand years of peace." 

** Ring onl the tlMNMuid wan of oUL 
Ring ia tkt ik^ummdymrt ^Phu»» 
Riag in tki inUimmi mmm mmdj^rtt. 

The larger btait, tha kiadliar kaiid : 
Ring oat Um darkacM of Um load. 
Riag ia tiM Ckrist that U la ba." 

Then, in the next canto, we hare the birthday of the Arthur 
of the poem ; in the two next, a study of his character ; and* 
lastly, in Canto CX^ the memorable y 
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Aims in Bethlehem.** The words which commence Canto 
: ClIL aie— not that tihtfisHval of Christ's birth draws near, 
tduift 




^ the inTocation to the bells, following upon the invo- 
to the lingering spheres, means simply, Hasten I 
\ oo, and on ; and again and again, year after year,.until 
kMl yoa ring in the Christmas tide, when you shall ring 
* the[birth of] • • • the Christ that 4s to be.** With this 
1 Christmaii too^ comes, in the poet's thought, that 
\ man and free," that ** modem gentleman** who is 
the order of which the Round Table of King 
s the * symboL" Compare^ in order to see how 
dM idem of Christmas naturally associates itself in the poet's 
fldnd with the type set up by the King, the following in the 
«M€ffte d' Arthur:*— 

" F«r Bvw I Mt the tiM oM dacfl are dead. . . 
Smek i&Msr km9€ m^i kern nmet tJU iigki tkmi Ud 

Bmtmtmikg mMe Rovmd Ta»lb it ditmiwtd^ 
Wkkkwmammimmgt^tJkimigktjmmrUr 

And then, in order to see how very very close was the 
parallelism in the succession of Tennyson's ideas, compare 
the words whidi foQow— 



. "I.liMlMl.goliBfftlK 

Aad the days darken l oa aJ ne, aad the yaaffib 
ibM«f Mfv ■«• umaft fimi^ ailHr ■faidt'^-* 

wiik « la Mcmoriam,** Cantos CIII^ CIV. 
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* t • K Tli»e ajv not ibe bdti I luioa% 

In bfld» vHcre eioi & mcoionr «tnr^ 
Sut nJi id nvwv wkmiUwtd jf J P M Hrfi • « • 

" Wc Live tnthin the itnncer^« btid. 
And UFan^l]r l^iUt our QiruUBu £«&* 



II. Part of Ihis ground let us for a moment retract^ £n 
approachmg another thought It will lead us up lo tn 
instance of a frequently recurring movement in the mind of 
Tennyson. The invocation of the Bells is often quoted 
apart ; but what I am almost disposed to complain of is, its 
being detached at all : it is vascular ; it bleeds ; it it a part 
of a living body of song that will not bear the knife ; it has 
a human, personal meaning and beauty which it b murder 
to take away. A man is grieving with a '' grief that S9^ 
the mind** for his friend Christmas-tide befalls him in a 
new neighbourhood where all that was suggestive of the old 
love is wanting : — 

" Th« time draws near the birth of Chritt l 
The mooa U h!d» the aight it tdtt } 
A aiogle church below the hill 
It pcaUngf folded in the misL 

** A einsle peal of belli below. 

That wakens at this hoar of rest 
A single murmur of the breast. 
That these are not the bells I know. 

" Like strangers' voices here they sound. 
In lands when not a memory strays, 
Nor landmark breathes of other days^ 
But all is new, uahallowed grooad." 
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Ob Chriftmat^ve the holly shall not be gathered here^ in 
'' Hub smnge land, where 

". • • CIUuig«ofplM^lllMc!iaag«ofliaM^ 
Hm Wolw the bond of dlyiBf UM." 

TIm night b to be ** ^Kured" and/'held solemn U tkipasC 
\ the * motion** which <* lightens in the lucid east," 
; both the universal morroW| thi futun^ and the 
viMie wide worid on which the sun seu and rises, touches a 
Jccping chord of aspiration for the common good of the 
OAe^ and the hundred and fourth poenii dating on Qurist- 
ASMvc^ ends with the words— 

** Ran onl yoor measored aresi aad lead 
Tlw dosing cycle, rich in good.* 

Howereri the heart is too weak, too saturated with its sad- 
ncsSi to permit just now the absorption of its own intimate 
and particular sorrow in the hope of a millennium for the 
world ; though the little spark of Christmas cheer, half-sad, 
half glad, smoulders on unnoticed till suddenly, by one of 
those spasmodic transitions so common to grief and so full 
of hints of the heaven that lies about us, the sacred breath 
« which bloweth where it listeth rouses to a flame the little 
* core of heat,* and the heart leaps up with a half-shout— 

** Row o«t wild beUt to the wild iky I* 

Let the deadliness of grief begin to die— > 

** Row em the pkf tkat npe tbe afaid.* 

Tliese bells now no longer sound ^ like strangers' voices ;** 
tbcy are ^ happy bells"— 
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" 19«c mAf CMmbg catu Ib day t 

Let Scicac* prore wt arc, «Bd tlM^ 
What Matters Sckaca Mito nM« 
Atkaattonaff twmMmttimf,'* 

Aad tliea, agaiiii that a life for the human race from which 
p w fi t ii or the victorj of goodness b excluded, is not worth 
ks ciR^ is a thing to be trodden under foot— • 

*"• • • Oya aiyalaflaaaripoodli 

* WBd Rovta, Ikat iy with Hopa aad Fear, 
Ifall yoar ottoa lukd to do 
Wiik oM fOMilis tliat look Uka saw; 
If drfa wato aB yaw wiiiiwi licra. • • • • 

" Wkyt tliea, my H^rm migki wMdnetmd 
Om f9m mmd f9mr9,* 

This must needs be so, because, as the poet finds— 

** Tlw lore iluit rota ao atroofer winss* 
Uapalaied when k« met with Deadw 
Is coau«d« of tha lesser faith 
That saaa tha eovrse of huaao thiafi." 

And thus, in his love, and grief, and hope for his friend, he 
finds all the world involved, so that in the end he can sing— 

" Stnwfs f ricod, paa^ preaeat, aad to ho ; 
Lovod doepUer, darfcUcr aodeffstood; 
Behold, IdreaoiadreaaioffOo4 
Aad ad^ia aU tha world with theo." 

IIL Thus far we have nothing which can be called 
itedMrf in the ^ In Memoriam ;** but is there in that poem a 
lesson for us, distinctly put by the poet, so that we may take 
It in the shape which it finally assumes in his mind, as well 
as hinted elsewhere ? I think there is. 

The thing that would of all things be OAOst frequently 
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present to the mind of a poet spccubting oa tbe mo^ 
aspects of tbbgs would be the conHIct of impulse wiili kv. 
The pangs of this conflict in which wc all sharei art fdi ia 
the greatest seven tjr by the most emotional natures, m^ 
above jiil, by poetic natures. In "i^none" there isan cs 
tremely fine passage which presents the recurring idea whicb 
I have la my mind :■ — 



" Self Kvcrertct. i*U-i 


if^^. 


• • « 1 




Now, in the « Idylls,'* 


who has failed in duty, 


exclaims at last— 




_ 



** W« needs mtut hvt tbe highest when we sm it 

But the conjunction of the words must and icve it very 
unusual ? Yes, it can have no meaning until ^ pure law* 
and ** perfect freedom** are one, are commensurable in the 
soul This can only be when we "^//" the highest And 
who can see it? Nobody ever can— it is impossible to 
human nature— 

** Strong Son of God, Immortal Lovc^ 
MHwrn we that have M»t teen thy faoo 
By faith and faith alone embrace, 
Believing where we c 



AU we can do is incessantly to seek to see the highest It 
for ever and ever recedes before us. But we can and do see 
in. the hig}iest 6xxy known to us a symbol of the unknown 
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Ugliest— 4 symbol whose * power* is perpetually " raised* 
(if this expression may be imported from quite another 
sphere of thought) in proportion as we heed our obligations 
to & The heart is always yearning to embrace the ** high- 
est* The intellect can indeed ^prore" that the object 
nnst be real, but cannot bring scientific verification to bear 
vpon what is infinite, so that at every fresh moment the 
proof has to be repeated, if intellectual confidence is to be 
maintained, But that is impossible, and by a compound 
rqnnoductive act of the soul which is called ** faith," we [are 
said to] " believe" what " we cannot [for every separate 
moment of existence] prove.'' Now, the viulity of this 
which we call ** faith* depends upon the equilibrium of the 
emotions and the intellect ; in other words, upon silf<onr 
hvL So that, having followed the mourner in the ''In 
Memoriam" through his struggle with '^ the ^.^ which x^x 
the mind^ up to the point at which he is happily recalled to 
present duty and universal love, we are not unprepared for 
the closing strain (CXXX.) :» 

"O IrfTiiiG wtf/tluu ihalt cadof^ 

Wkca ftll that MCOM shall wJkK thod^ 
RiM in the •piritoal rock, 
fWv thravgji o«r iCfwIi^ «W mmAt £bM/«ni^* 

ia order that we may ^ trust," says the poet, 

The tnidw that aercr caa ha profad 
Uatfl «• doM wkh all wt lovad, 

KoW| this " until" must last for ever— we can never * dose 
wkh an we 6ow from," U^ embsaoe God, who is iafiaitcb 



I! 



i 




the highest and to see th* 
thing, and the indispensabl 
far as we see, as if we saw. 
less distinctly, in the ^Vii 
formally^ as in the ** In Met 
enUtled ** WiU," printed in th 
The very great haiard wl 
** moralises*— and the haiard 
fineness of his ftcultiesi the de| 
of his gift of esquression— nayb 
the very speech of Q^een Guinc 
sion has just been quoted. Tha 
ral one in the lips of the ill-fat 
moral 4^ iki sUry, it is absurd 
lady, betrothed to King Arthur, 
Lake^ takes him for the king 
Lannodoti she is guilty of the w 
Arthur. Then comes the {rre;>^ 
life: 9nA '- 
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1 wauled waimth aad coloiir» vUck I teuad 
la Laacelo t aow I att tliee, what thou ai^ 
Timi art tha highest aad aMMt hmaaa too* 
Not Laacelot aoraaoihtr. Is thcrs none 
Vai tdl Iha Uar I lova hiai. though so lata t 

Ah.aqrGod, 

Wkmt mtigki J m0i Amw muuU ^ihy/mirfmrU^ 

Umdthaltmidtkf higkgft trmimrt hgnf 

itwmtm^dmift§km9€tt>9tdtk»kigkMt: 

It swsir was ay profit had I kaoim ; 

It would hava ban mj pkasilro had I seea. 

W0 ntwit mnut h99 tik0 kigk^ wktm we »tt Uf 

But, it must be repeated, the sUnj wiU not bear this moral 
It is quite true that * we needs must love the highest when 
we see it;" but it is fMi true that towards ^ the highest* 
a human being must feel that attraction which is the basis 
of the conjugal union. As I was standing in one of the 
Garibaldi crowds in London, on a cold, dull day, I caught 
* sight of a poor working woman leaning on her common- 
looking husband's arm, and gazing up at the illustrious 
soldier with a countenance of beatified homage that I shall 
never forget The poor woman had all my sympathy, for I 
thought I could have followed that soldier through the world, 
and died at his feet Never did I see^ in a man, so divine a 
fsce as his. But, one asked, looking at the poor, moiled 
woman, is her heart farther from her Jem, the joiner there, 
orneaitr? And I concluded it was nearer. The applica- 
tion is obvious ; or, if not, the case may be made clear by 
just reversing the conditions of the story in the " Idylls." 
Let us suppose Guinevere had been married to Launcelot, 
and had afterwards seen Arthur—* the highest" Would it 
still have been her ^ duty to love this highest ?" Or b it 
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only the duty ci simgU womtn, to lofe the hig^icst vim they 
fee it? The way out of the difficulty liet in drawing the 
line between the love of conjugal attraction, and the other 
•* love** which is outside of that sphere altQgethei; But that 
the difficulty should by any possibility suggest itadf to the 
reader b a fact which may well emphasise the remark that 
moralising or propositional poetry is lull of liski lUnstntioiis 
not less forcible may be found even in Wo rd sworth, thoa|^ 
he iS| in my opinion, more successful than Mr Tenaywm in 
fusing down his ethics into poetiy. 
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|HAT th<Ni| O my Brother, impart to me truly 
how it stands with thee in that inner man of 
thine ; what lirely images of past things thy 
memory has painted there ; what hopes, what 
tbooghtSy affections, knowledge, do now dwell there ? For 
this, and for no other object that I can see, was the gift of 
bearing and speech bestowed on us twa** 

Mankind in general are quite ready to act in the spirit of 
tltts suggestion of Mr Carlyle^s ; there is seldom much diffi* 
calky in getting people to talk; man will even talk in an 
coM sflms s uch is the depravity of the human heart I And 
Uf te piupoaes of communication, man does not find 
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speech an adequaie medium« he Bits to writing, ortt^fnAi^ 
ing. When his passions run high, he likes a loi^ge aydkacr; 
if he c^Lonot ^nd a pylpi^ or a plaifonn that will hare bio, 
he takes to a slump, or a tub ; if he cannot a0ord to ^ 
he nishcn to chalk. 

Of chalk| considered as the instnimenE of eager p\]l& 
utCeraiice^ seeking a wide sympathy, suiBcieni has not ya 
been made. We bear a great deal about the liberty of tbe 
press, and its use as a safety-valve, but that kind of valtt 
does not reach as low down as the circles in which fredoia 
of chalk is ever operative^ No respectable journal would 
print, even as on adverlisement, the noti^catLOn tbat''7<v 
Baggt is a Foct; " for the law of Hbel might be brought tio 
bear upon such a case. But similar announcementSi efOi 
more in^ammably worded, may often be found, chalked with 
a liberal and reiterative hand upon walls and palings iJi 
populous neighbourhoods. What an escape-valve to passion I 
must such inscriptions be \ Somebody is exasperated witli 
Joe Baggs, and proclaims to the universe, as with souatlof 
trumpet, that Baggs is a fool Baggs has friends and ac* 
quaintances in the neighbourhood who will read this intima- 
tion. He will read it himself, on his way to duty, or to 
dinner ; perhaps it is the very man who is now passing, for 
you and I do not know the personality of Baggs. If he has 
a sweetheart, she too will read it ; and perhaps tell him of 
it And what can Baggs do 7 If you watch a little, after a 
neighbourhood has broken out into a small personality of 
this kind, you will find in a day or two that the challenge has 
met a response. Baggs, also, has a lump of chalk in his 
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pockety and proceeds to invite our attention to the proposi- 
tion ^Sbax*^ Bhgg if liarP This is about all he can do in 
the way of revenge in kind. *^ Bloggis an assj* would look 
too much like plagiarism ; but, unfortunatel/i notwithstand* 
lug the traditional terrors of the word ^^liar,** there are few men 
who would not rather be called liars than fools : which 
would you rather be, the fox that ate the goose, or the goose 
that UXL into the jaws of the fox ? However, the social at- 
mosphere of the neighbourhood is now a little cleared, and 
Baggs and Blogg g6' about their business, each with a cer- 
tain pride of publicity, and sense of an enlarged sphere of 
sympathy. 

Yoo may occasionally, though this is rare, find little local 
idylls on the walls in chalk, ^ Mary Matson is a heauaiiful 
^irL* This I once saw, written in a stiff gawky band on 
some black palings ; and how, thought I, does Rosalind like 
this frank Orlando— probably the doctor's boy— who chalks 
up her loveliness for the eye of the all-beholding sun and 
the butcher-boy ? The next day, on passing the same spot, 
I found an addition to the record. ''•S'.^ is as deiceful as 
ski is kigk^ wrote^the butcher-boy in the bitterness of a 
jilted heart, was it? Probably, for the next morning, the 
wan presented, for my contemplation, the ineviuble retort, 
^ Y^u art a liar^ And, although the ** deceitful as she is 
high," has a very feminine ring with it, I cannot bring my- 
self to believe that a doctor's boy, accustomed by the acci- . 
denu of the profession to polite associations, would call a 
female a liar, even in chalk. Here, however, was a romance 
io little love, ng^ jealousy, hate^ recorded on a gardei^ 
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paling, and the pean and the applet ripeniiif oa dM i 
Just above the inscription^ looked beaatifid 
Opposite, in a paddock, a horse was snnlBng at a luqralMl^ 
and an old cow munching away to her heahfa i 

But these things of which we have been i 
personal matters. If the inscribing persons had 1 
liers a fiew hundred years ago» or less^ thqr nii^ havt Ibi^ . 
with n^Mcrs instead of chalk If they had wiirtng rase ^, or 
coteries, they might scribble oat their little ^^^BnrMftt or 
gossip them out, among their pmpa drdeSi If they wen 
poets, they might write verses about their quands^ or their 
love afiairs. Or, not being poets, they mig^t bring actioM^ 
or something of that kind. Still, we cannot but fed that 
there is no great principle involved in such cases. 

My next illustration is of a different order. I have known 
a whole neighbourhood break out, in a night apparently, 
into denunciations of a particular form of faith : eveiy waU 
and paling shouting in chalk ** No Pa^eryU* Or, again, talc* 
ing a country walk, with scarcdy a house in sight, except 
that whose park palings I am skirting on my way^Huid that 
house* is scarcdy in sight, so large are the grounds and so 
thick the trees,— I come iipon^ the same kind of denunciation 
'^^No Popery^Dawn with (hi Popi!^ At this moment I 
am crossing, perhaps, a beautiful common ; the ferns are 
waving, the gorse is blooming goldien bright, the grass is 
variegated with heath-flowers of every kind, and here and 
there little dumps of genuine blue-bdl nestling under fern 
boughs. Now, what could put Popery into any man*s head 
out hers? For this exhibition of the prophetic impulao ■ 
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^^^Oibably about the lowest possible form of it — I try to ac- 

by supposing that the resident of the mansion is a 

Catholic ; but, on inquiry, that supposition has to 

And I am unable to discoirer, either^ that he is a fight- 

PMestanty with whom the prophet might have felt a 

of sympathy that drove him to chalk. Who, then, 

k have been that was so forward a defender of the 

i dMt he felt ** over-ruled * to denounce the Pope on this 

las he passed ? How came he to happen to have the 

ia his pocket ? Does he always carry chalk for a 

pinpose, or is chalk an accident o( his trade ? It 

I aoC a boy, for the handwriting is, decidedly, that of a 

When, then, did he do it ? Did anybody ever see a 

^Mm dialking up N^ Papery t 

To Idl the truth, I have an opinion about this little mat* 
%cr, and it is a very unromantic one. I attribute these in- 
^cripdoos to bricklayers^ labourers, and men of that sort, 
>r]io naturally'come in contact a good deal with Irishmen 
professing the other creed. You have then only to suppose a 
Protestant hodman going home, after a theological debate 
with his Roman Catholic comrades, walking along in a mili- 
tant mood inflamed by beer, and pausing, half tipsy, in the 
moonlight, to relieve his mind by a written '^ utterance.' 
. Perhaps his comrades may see it to-morrow, perhaps not ; 
did anybody ever see ffo Protisianium on a wall ? but at 
an events the man has spoken out; he has obeyed the 
* prophetic impulse.** •S'mmAm^ will be informed that thero 
it to be ao Popery, if he can help it ; or if nobody, his mind 
It fditvcdi the thiag is said, and " the birds of the air ** may 
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^caxry the matter." We know what the boiter of X^ 
Midas did: he went and whispered Uie leq^tl^ of tko Bs^ 
ears to the sedges. Thfnp miCC finil iprrfli if llicj rsii m 
else what should we do for prophets? 

There is something reallx affiKtin|^ as wdl as lodiaoMk 
in these incessant stmgi^ of peopte to find pulpits said 
publics. We cannot^ of course^ tell the esact opinioA aaf 
given feIlow<reature entertains of his Ci^adty ibr CBl%|ttai- 
ing or bettering the test of i» throng the aedinm of Ian* 
guage; but every one likes to be a giver ^jiSMCi£iy, as has 
been said a hundred times. Thus^ if 700 smiley 700 can 
afford to make the smile a thoughtful one^ with even a tondi 
of pathos in it, when you find your library copy of a book 
by Mr Mill, or Mr Brownings underlined at the commoo> 
places, and annotatied in the margin with the most self-con- 
fident criticism by evidently casual hands. There is a pio- 
sumption against the reader who, under any drcumstanoesi 
marks or annoutes a book in pend!, unless he be working at 
it as few readers have to work, and periiaps even then the 
best readers mark but little, for the simple reason that they 
have memories, and do not need to spoil the appearance of 
the pages. But the presumption is very strong indeed against 
the reader who makes marks on the pages of a borrowed 
book ; for, obviously, though he may not be dishonest or 
wilfully unjust, he lacks the sensibility which is the first con- 
dition of all effective capacity of brain. We need not expect 
to find a/M character in the man who thinks he may do 
ahnost as he likes with a book that he has borrowed upon 
a subscription. Now and then, it must be admitted, 000 
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alighu upon a pencilled note in which the handwriting, as 
wen as the thought, betrays the fact that a man of sense and 
feeling has been reading the book, and has been hurried by 
the goading ^isiras into writing on the spot the thing he 
wanted to say. Once I happened to find on the margin of a 
good book a pencil profile of a female head so exquisitely 
done that nobody could doubt that a great artist had been 
tnmtng over the pages ; probably he made the sketch in hot 
hastc^ to illustrate a point which arose in some discussion 
with a friend, seizing the book as the first thing that lay 
bandy. Just as he might have done the envelop of a letter. 

Even those who^ debarred from the use of other means of 
communication with the great world, the public, scribble 
over the margins of books are better off than persons lower 
down, who never see books that are likely to be preserved 
and passed on to the hands of others in endless succession. 
These, the unfortunates at the bottom of the scale, have no 
lesoorces but chalk and casual stump oratory. The extent 
to which the latter goes on in a great dty like London, is, 
let it be repeated, affecting as well as ridiculous. Since 
politics and rdigion are the spheres in which man most 
immediately and palpably acts, or is supposed to act, upon 
man, the doquence of the stump is ordinarily either religious 
or political Every Sunday sets free an enormous amount 
of impulse to speak which chalk could not help to the birth, 
because the things to be said are of such volume. You 
ooold no more draw out leviathan with an hook than you 
could dialk on a wall a stump sermon or stump oration. So 
It has to be spoken, and spoken it i% and with a vengeance. 
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could name streets in London which in the 1865 summer 
were, on Sunday nights^ offensively nmsy with these stump 
pfreachers. And many and many a battle have I fought for 
tbem with pursy respectability in the comer of the omnibus, 
maintaining that ** this sort of thing ought to be put down. 
Damme, the churches and chapek ain*t half-full ; and yet 
the police allow these scoundrels to get up crowds for 
pocket picking of a Sunday night in a country like ours I 
Tlierc^ damme^ there's another 1" And sure enough there 
is ; a casual congregation which has got as far as the closing 
hymn, and is singing away finely. 

My reply to a critic like this is seldom, I fear, conciliatory. 
** Why should you make such a fuss, sir," I say, ** about 
this happening in the stnetst What an the streets? 
Look up, there is the sky, just the same as in fields and 
open places. What difference does it make, that men have 
put double rows of brick down, and called the interspaces 
streets ? It is all the surface of the planet, and you know 
who owns that Do let the poor men alone 1 * I once said 
this, perhaps petulantly-^for I hate talking in omnibuses— 
and the man to whom I said it has never spoken to me 
since. I am sure he thinks I am a madman. The mere 
hypothesis of a world without * streeu'* was too much for 
him. But I wish a few people would take it home to them- 
selves All this fuss about the ^streets'* is disgusting. 
Upon my word, the folks one mixes with in business seem to 
think everything is to be sacrificed to ** order" in the 
" streets." For my part, I like Jack^in-the^reens, and vans 
loll of holiday people singings and good-tempered mobs, an^ 
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all sorts of innocent Disorder, It is truly ddightful to set i 
fellow-creattirc original enough to go and do in tbe " suwtt" 
something which is usually done out of them : it ihowt 
$uch a divine contempt for policemen, vestr>'men^ respccuible 
Bumbles, and that whok mass of public opinion whicb 
thinks a well-regulated " street" the 6iial cause of creatioii. 
Novy and then, one may even meet young people who hive 
tnough of the courage of innocence to sing, or put their 
trms round each other's waists, in the ** streets" — ycs^ sir, 
icttially In the " streets,^ Blessings on them 1 And Jobsoni 
the patriotic vestryman, with the irreproachable minagi and 
the sodden face, be •— ^ blest, too \ 

The worst of political stump oratory is, that the ^divinity 
that doth hedge" a preacher does not attach to the man 
who discusses in the street a new reform bill, or a bnital 
oligarchy, or any other commonplace for which there is 
no received Bible. When a man, however unlearned, talks 
about heaven and hell in old familiar phrases, nobody likes 
to stop him with a criticism. But it is quite different when 
his topic is one of politics. Everybody feels free to have a 
finger in that kind of pie. One person puts in a word, and 
another, and another, till the audience is broken up into 
knou of growling disputants, and the end is possibly a 
** row.** Still, I have always been ready to sund up for the 
politician of the stump, as well as for the preacher. 

What a world of fire and sincerity there must be in these 
men to sustain them, coarse as they may be, under the 
mendicanGj of the oratorical start I When you and I meet 
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at a friend's house, it is with a dear understanding that we 
are to be permitted to hold forth to each other ; our chairs 
being the stumps. But there is no such agreement between 
the hurryingi Jostling crowd in a great thoroughfare, and the 
poor man with the hard hands who, perhaps alone, perhaps 
with a friend, stands against a fire-escape, or a pillar post- 
bo3c, and strikes up CroHbrock. However, his spontaneous 
trust in the listening power of the ordinary human being is 
not disappointed: there is a little mob directly. What a 
sight that gathering of a small crowd is, to be sure 1 A 
ragged creature, whom you would rather not touch till he 
had been fumigated, is dragging along the gutter. Suddenly 
he stops, and turning his face to the pavement, breaks out— 

** At I WM a wa-Alking alonf the tea-ahor«. 
The lightaiof did fla-asht th« billen did roar { 
WhMi bjr cam* a da-amtel, mournful and th/t 
And with h«r a S-infanl loudlr did cry." 

Or, perhaps, it is a hymn. And, in one moment, the bundle 

of rags is hidden from you ; he has got a public, and his 

public conceals him from the passing spectator. Just so 

the street preacher gets a public, though not always with 

quite the same rapidity. His advanuge is, that on a Sunday 

evening there are so many pairs about, lads with their 

Sweethearts ; so that if he hooks one listener he hooks two. 

His disadvanUge as compared with the balladist is, that 

tlumgh the vulgar will suy almost any length of time to 

liaten in silence to a song, they have a horror of what they 

Call preaching and pantile manifestations, and are apt to 

4raw off when the hynm is over and the orator begins to 
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dted my own attention^ with a certain lugubriously tragic 
interest of its own, is the vast amount of untutored intelli- 
gence and feeling which is always striving for opportunities 
of expression in the world. A little more culture, bringing 
with it of necessity the self-consciousness which is suspicious 
of becoming absurd, would put an end to a great deal of it, 
bot not aD. Who that has ever looked over the astounding 
miscellanies of a reviewer^s uble can fancy it would ? In 
mnch of it there is, one may guess, but little appeal for sym- 
pathy, it is mere writing cut; an exercise, or soliloquy; like 
the performance of the schoolboy who chalks his name on 
the door, or the murmur of the excited youth talking to him- 
sel£* But under much more, there is a real struggle for 
such opportunity of si)eech as shall bring an audience with 
iL It would be inhuman not to hope that the little successes 
of thestrugglers bring some peace to their minds. 

Perhaps an ingenious person might manage to squeeze a 
theory out of all this desultory comment upon very ordinary 
phenomena. Is stump oratory, or open-air speech, a genus 
by itself ? Are there natural bom gipsy preachers who would 
no more continue under roofs than the men who live in 
trees? Above all, is there a natural divarication between 
the classes who are inclined to write upon slate, paper, 
parchment, wax, papyrus, the tabiii in general, and the 
classes who are inclined to write upon walls, obelisks, pyra- 



^ It b ■oriwiblt tiMt yog nwly ■wtt > w»w$mn tilkiag to huuAt, dtowgh ot 
■ ■MMcka lyMtat iMMi^ On ikt •Iktr kudL woMM talk BMra k tbtir 
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mids, sarcophagi^ flagstones, temples, the edifici in geneiil? 
A fantasuc person might maintain something of the kmd 
In proportion as man is himself nomadic^ he despise tk 
fly-shee^ and iacUnes to write on the rock, the temple, or ibe 
solid earth. We need not go to AssyrianSj Bedoums, or 
Egyptians* Under our very eyes the gipsy of the towa 
writes upon the convenient flagg which reposes on the firtor 
set earth, **/i7w starvin^^ while his sedentary brother in- 
chnes to printed circulars and begging-letters. There are 
traces of education in the handwriting which one sometimes 
sees opon the wall, even when the matter of the compositioa 
is brief as ^^No Popery^-^iht prophet is a bom tramp, a 
wanderer, a nomad ; and, feeling his own impermanence, 
he experiences a sense of repose in leaving his thought upon 
a solid mass of masonry. The house-maid, who lives at the 
mercy of a month's warning, nomadic too in her way, poor 
thing, pours out her heart in pencil upon a panel of her 
kitchen-door. Ed to anche—i I never happen to stand up 
against a nice white mantelpiece, without feeling inclined to 
write upon it Considering how many opportimities of ex- 
plaining myself I happen to have in other ways, this betrays, 
I fear, a lingering remnant of the savage in me. As to vocal 
utterance, I never feel inclined to address the public off* 
hand in Cheapside ; nor should I like to give out a hymn on 
the steps of the Nelson Column. When I speak in the 
open air, it is in the country where there is nobody to hear 
me; How do you feel in these little matters ? 




XIIL— UGHT AND COLOUR IN THE POETRY 
OF LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 




|0T even the moderation^ the skiUy and the self- 
taspidon which came, in greater or less degree, 
with practice in writing, can always enable a 
man to tell whether a fancy is worth preserving 
or reproducing ; whether it contains — or is likely to contain 
—any hint or doe of truth ; or even whether it is innocent, 
U^ whether it is (ree from misleading tendency of any Idnd 
whatever. The paragraphs which I am just about to rescue 
firam a bundle of " faded leaves* must not be read as if they 
involved a finished speculation— though I fed that much 
iatercstmg thought, of serious applicability, lies in the path 




upon which these fragments of suggestion he strewn. Nof 
ajre they good enough to be more than tolerated by tS>e 
humourist or the poet. But, at aU events, they may be plea- 
sant and useful as helping to form mnemonic links of associ* 
ation in the minds of readers of good poetry. 

Once, when I saw the electric light in an exhausted re- 
ceiver — an inutaUon^ is it not, of the noithem aurora f — it 
8truck me that that unfathomable living blue- white bril* 
lianc/j veiling itself in a pink blush, must be the colour of 
love. I wiEiEgly resign this for a moment to the " funny' 
man ; there are grave reasons against my making game of 
this fancy, or I would do his work for him« Lave, I kuow^ 
is not a stone, or a shell, or a bit of wood, or a lea^ or any- 
thing that Gradgrind could classify ; nor can it, so far as I 
see^ be proved to be any way capable of reflecting the son's 
raysy or the conventionally more congenial moon's* But if 
there is moumfulness in black, and sobriety in drab^ and 
royalty in purple, and innocence in white^ and freshness in 
green, and courage in red, and religiosity in blue— why not 
love in the auroral glory ? The idea of a language of ooloor 
can be no more absurd in itself than that of a language of 
sound. When I was a little, boy, between nine and ten 
years of age, I began to write an account of an imaginary 
flight through the solar system. Of that great work of fictaon 
my recollections are very slight, but I remember two things 
about the pUnet Mercury— one, that I reversed the law of 
gravitation there ; the other that I made the inhabitants 
com muni ca te with each other solely by a language of coloiii; 
From Milton we have an authoritative utterance upon dM 
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mbjea of the colour of knre. When Adam asks the ''angel 
foest Cuniliar" if there is love in heaveny and, if so, what 
aie its modes, and how the shining ones ^ mix irradiance^** 
diat g^orioBS creature of God— not privileged— which, in- 
deed, were no privilege^ to be without ** shame^ divine 
ahamc;'— blushes 

" GnjSTiAL BOtT mmo, Lofnft ptom hus'^ 
tiw line so beautifully commented upon (unconsdously, no 
doubt) hj Keau in ^ Lamia,** part I. :— 

Mor grtw thtf pale, at Mottal loren da* 

Now, we have, in that line from ^ Paradise Lost,* enough 
to show us that the singer had his own idea about the colour 
of love. We have '' \w€%prop€r hue,** the hue that abso- 
lutely belongs to it, as a property and characteristic. Then, 
the hue in the poet's eye is ^ rosy red," the true auroral 
flush. And last, not least, it is ^ aUstial rosy red.** Now 
what b a ** celestial rosy red ?" It is white for innocence, 
interfused with blue for heavenliness, divineness, religiosity, 
and softly veiled with pink for tenderness or desire. And 
this is the light of the electrical aurora, which I called the 
colour of love ; the colour you would have in a flower if you 
could blend the tints of the lily, the convolvulus, and the 
rose^ but which no flower could give as it is given in the 
dectric aurora, for want of li^t and mcium — two elements 
whidi, in the countenance of the bashful archangel, would 
be supplied by the ludd eyes, and the invisible-visible shim- 
sneriog motion of the muscles of the face.* 

* b Mid Ml U «M tkit • IMMM fret it Mfw k akMhrti VMl. 
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There was once an emperor— Doniliaii or Ca^gtlk^ m 
somebody of Unit sort, it does not matlcr-wlio widwd dnt * 
mankind had all one neck between tben^ao that hom|gk 
decapitate the hmnan race at a Uow. Lord Byion had a 
wish much more genial, bat quite as wOd— nameiyy that 

That Im alsbl Um ilMm alV Ami MMk 



I, too, have often a wish, as wild as either ; not so ] 
as that of his deceased lordship, not so cnid as that of bk 
deceased slaughtermanship. It is very characteristic of a 
morbid inquisitiveness ; but the wish is, in brie( this— that 
all adult mankind could be constituted into one accessible 
catechumen for me to interrogate concerning their expe- 
rience. What I want for settling the psychological problems 
that are constantly putting themselves to me, is to know 
how everybody else thinks and feels^ If I could only say to 
the collective Adam-and-Eve^ How do you feel on such a 
point? and the catechumen could answer with one voice 
** I feel so and so/* what a psychologist I should be I Indeed 
I should know (oo much. 

If the wish were serious, the question I should now put to 
the monster-catechumen would go a little farther than the 
mere point of a natural relation between love and a certain 
colour. I should ask— Is an actual vision of the Celestial 
Light ever granted to the lover at the climax of a generous 
passion ? I entreat the reader to bear in mind the extreme 
difficulty of putting such a thing into words without appa- 
rent absurdity. I can conceive it possible that a certain 
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emotional condition should be accompanied by a certain 
" hallucination " in natures of a certain degree of complexity. 
Only I use the word hallucination with a resenre. It is not 
a satisfactory word. When William Blake says he ''saw" a 
fairy's funeral, I can make nothing .of the story; but I am 
not content with the mere statement that he was ** a vision- 
ary.* However, let us take another' illustration. It is qufte 
pUin that Blake saw in /i/A/ something which the majority 
of human beings do not see. He saw ^f^ry. " Oh, that was 
a subjective affair.** But in the first place, the same objection 
might be urged against my ** vision ** of the Niobe*s daughter 
now on my bookshelf And in the second, it might be urged 
against the painter's ''vision" of colour as distinguished 
from a common man's. That also is " subjective," i, ^., a 
matter of peculiar sensibility on his part But when he sees 
a beauty in purple that a victim of Daltonism misses, does 
he see Something, or does he see Nothing ? If you say 
Nothing, why isn't He Nothing as well as What He sees ? 

Let us suppose it to be asserted that in that highly exalted 
state of the faculties which belongs to a lover, a Splendid 
Vision is actually possible to be experienced by the human 
being. How shall we test the assertion ? By the quality 
and persistency of the testimony, and, collaterally, by the 
congruity of the results. Waive all speculative questions — 
be theist, pantheist, acosmist, or what you please for a 
moment^such a "vision" or "hallucination" is still pos* 
sible^ and iu place and dignity must be judged by its ethical 
concomitants. We must not only have the "vision ;" we 
nmsl have an *' interpreution * whioh is worthy of it. 
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Aad MOM giv« thaaks, ud mom bl Mphcm » 

Aad aMtt forfd: bat cither wmy, 
Thsti mad tk* cUld't unlitdcd dreu^ 

ItaU tiM UghC or aU tlMir <Uy.* 

In " The Angel in the House** we have a fortunate^ un« 
•dfish, reverent lover, and this is how the vision befell Ai$H. 
In * Mandi'* the lover is neither fortunate nor unselfish, and 
it oomes to him in another way. Butitcomes; andyStrange 
to say, on a dull day, toa There are other points of coin- 
cidence whidi I do hot care to point out, because Gath and 
Askdoo would, doubtless, find them monstrous funny :— 

** Moniiaf ariset, stomy md paK 
No stta, bat a waaaish glare. . 
In fold npoo fold of hoelcM cloud, 
And tko bodded peaks of tko wood art bow'd, 
Caagkt and coff'd bjr the gate t 
I had iaaeied it would be lair. 

"Whom bat Maud shook! I BMot 
Last night, when the toaaet bunU 
On the bloMooi'd gabte ends 
At the head of the Tillage atreot ; 
Whom but Maud ahooU I meet? 
And she tOudi'd my Imnd, witha Mite to nrae^ 
She made am divine amcnda 
For a courtesy not retttm'd. • • • • 

* And ihos« iMibii^ «/«nl 
O/fvwmim£mmdgi0mimgUiki 
Through the Uveloug hours of the dark 
Kept itself warm in the heart of my drinB% 
Xmdy U kmrti im m ttUmv'dJimtm: 
Tin at test, when the SMming oam% 
In a doud te frded, and Moma 
Bt an ashen pay doHghL" 

There is something slightly pyrotechnic about the vision 
cf Maudes lover, I Cuicy. That of Honoria Vaughan*s is 
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friend, be it lemembered ; no passion of hi% bat simply a 
ootnpnnion •— * 

** My ipriglilly Mighboor, geo* bcfotv 
To tkat vakaowa aad lilcat 9hat% 



Whtmjrtm iky tktnfid ty€9 m mjr 
HmUkiirmkmkUitm^mik^dmf^ 
A Mia that woald Mt fo awmy, 

A v m % t/ L few wiiai a g I* 



And bere^ for tbe present, I leave tbe fancy with the 
leadei^ bat I haire not quitted the path upon which such 
ftncies grow, and hope to have something grsTer and more 
* figoroos** in thought to say another time. 




XIV,--ONFS OWN COCOON, 




IJO those who have not read Jean Paul or Tj 
this will be a fantastic, if not a foolisli ti:l& 
passage which I have in my mind in Jcai 
I cannat remember accurately enough ts I 

it J but a triplet from Mr Tennyson's " Three Vttififl' 

be su£&dently explanatory i^ 

** For every vorm bencatti the inooa« 
Draws diirereflt ihreadir ud Utc ukd MMM 
EfiiUt taUu£ out bli owmttrntm'' 

This is part of one of the speeches of she scofiiof void 
we may wrest it to a better use, and make this ** 
doubt . * . . vassal unto love*** It is a fact that 
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habitually unjust not only to each others* cocoons, hut even 
to our own. 

Every human bemg^ from Plato down to Smiple Simon, 
shelters himself from what is painful in the universe by a 
cocoon in the shape of a system of the universe. It may 
seem absurd, looking at an idiot or a baby, to say that it has 
speculated, and possesses a scheme of things : but it does^ 
however simple that scheme may be. Some creatures are 
satisfied when they have got the world on the back of the 
elephant, and planted the elephant on the shell of the tor- 
toise. Less than that suffices for a baby ; but the baby is 
juU as much occupied, mutatis mutandis^ with analysis and 
synthesis ; with observation, classification, and hypothesis ; 
with efforts to make the pain and the pleasure cohere as 
parts of one scheme — as any philosopher in the study. 
Sometimes you can see a new cocoon in the spinning— that 
is what happens when you introduce a fresh faa which 
breaks up the old cocoon. Races and individuals may be 
divided into two classes, those who spin stories for cocoons, 
and those who spin abstractions for cocoons. The child or 
the Hindoo makes a myth, and is very content with the final 
tortoise : the philosopher makes a generalisation, and states 
a law. If there were a mind which could do both things at 
once^ such a mind would be a spinner of the Universal 
Cocoon. 

Though in strictness every worm of us does spin a quite 
separate cocoon of his own, there is attraction or sympathy 
CBOu^ among the spinners to permit a practical grouping 
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ofcocoonsj and frequent txansit from one group I 
Thus k hnppen5 that every now and then wc ha 
spinner coming ibrwanl with a fresh cocoon — 
but new in the midst of the sameness, as— I 
honesty there is m image for this. ** Imitate mc 
innovator— ** spin a cocoon like mine; and you 
sheltered from the mysteries of pain and doubt 
a Leibnitz comes forward with his Monads anc 
established Harmony i' or a Comcc with his PosiiiY 
and thousands of human beings admire the cocoo« 
the like for their own protection. Hie true wisdoi: 
all the cocoons in the same Une and run a need! 
them from end to end. If you then look through 
which the needle will have made you see — what 
all intended to help you see. But it it by no m 
fcrcnt which cocoon you take up with* It is at 
that you adopt that which s€€ms your ** own cocoo 
It is a disagreeable circumstance that there is t 
to treat a new theory of things, or a restatement 
theory, with some degree of unfairness ; and k m 
Jectured that the majority of human beings do t 
stand what a man means who offers them stich a 
restatement What he really does mean is this :- 
the cork-jacket which I have found useful for swtn 



* Of aH t&a eocooot that 9if«T ^rtrt i^n, diii hti^ trim. llurt« 
vbcii t tkt%i read of li^ ■ttonithed mm thn metu I thiBlt tba rfiis 
th« inOii itHdiM^MUtdiy futilt — the most feurk'iukcd in iii ^-rtfiii 
out — that yrxk t^et evatved by humajj iniclLfCBce., Th,U IB Afelf 
but %\v9 rcAd«r can cAiily noquaini himKlT witli ifae lul^cct* ^ad j^ 
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. universe : woald you like to try if you can swim in it ?" 
This is surely a very innocent thing to da But (—excuse the 
tnnsitioa from cocoons to cork-jackets—) so many have tried 
tofim their cork-jackets upon people who complained of 
incapacity to swim in them, that it has become a habit of 
the average mind to resent the offer of a new cork-jacket of 
theory as an insult The truth is, however, that if any one 
man can swim in any given cork-jacket there are probably a 
few other men who could do the same, and are even now 
looking out for such an article. Consider how wide a pool 
is the universe I There is plenty of room for new theories 
of things ; and some of the worst that ever were constructed 
have done more good than harm. There is, for example^ a 
net of men and women— one might almost say a nation— 
whose theory of things attributes length, breadth, and thick- 
ness to the Final Cause, and assigns to each man as many 
wives as he can keep. This is not a theory of things such 
ns you and I can live by ; but the people have done admir- 
nble service on the planet by reclaiming from the wilderness 
new territory for the use of man ; and, still more, I think 
(though this has not yet been allowed for) by showing, prac- 
tically—as practically as the Roman Catholic Church ana 
did a similar thing— the possibilities of hierarchically reor- 
ganising society which yet remain untested. Upon the tUsit' 
MiHiu of such reorganisation it is unnecessary for me to 
express any opinion here. But the lesson is there* for all 
men to read as they run. 

Though every human being has his own cocoon of theory 




to spm^ everybody docs not make his cocoon ^jtfmi^fy «! 
of theory. There is heroic action as well as het^ic ihougbt, 
and here we are, as often as anywhere perhaps, uisjust to 
oursdves and each other. The point to he heeded i%tb» 
we do not mn into cynically levelling the moral qualities d 
things that are ethically of di^Tcrent heights ; but heeding 
i^a/ <^ution— rememhcring that although to an inibute «|f 
there h neither greater nor less, yet that only by^ reco^i&iii; 
degrees can we ascend^ t remains to bear in mind^ espe- 
cially in gloomy hours, that the tendency of things i% to ef^ni- 
librium. Regard the hero. His heroism is his own, and 
beautiful his ^ armour against fate." But what did he pay 
for it ? What does he pay for it, — since he may be living on 
credit ? In Mr Kingsley*s <' Saint's Tragedy," when Eliza- 
beth lies dead, a visible recognised saint, and the end of his 
life is attained, he mourns like a conqueror after a battle,— 
like one who thinks a victory only less dreadful than a 
defeat :— 

*' The work t» done I Diva Elkabcih ! 
And I KkVe ironed one talcit before I die I 
Yet iH)w 'til done, iv \ »c3i doae? Ou my lipt- 
Is thumph ; but what echo in my heartT 
AU» I the inner voice it ud And dull, 
Even at the crown *nd ihout of victory. 
Ob I I had huj^fcd this purpose to my heart, 
Cut by for It all ruth, all pride, all scruples : 
Yet now iti face, that fcemcd as pure as crystal, 
Shovi Ae*h1^, foul, and tt&ifled with tears and got« I 
We make and moiL like children in thdr gardens, 
And spoil with d^bUted hands our flowers i' the plaatias> 
And yet a uint ii made. The whole b good. 
Sun if the whole be good, each sereral part 
May for \\% private blou forfivenesa gain. 
A blank dim cloud before mijie inwmid teasa 

DuUi aU the put, " 

U 
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Terrible words ; but how often wrung from the human heart ! 
Edkoet little less keen and cruel ascend, hour by hour, 
firom every step in the ladder of life. When we have done 
the thing we sought to do^ we look with couched eyes back- 
ward, and see with tears the thing we have missed—the near 
duty left undone^ the waiting grief uncheered, the humble 
love passed by. We did not m^an to slight it ; but we were 
too intent upon our own ends^ and tufw we think that even 
if we had paused to see, and stayed to help, we should have 
lost but little time, and won celestial treasure. The political 
economy of the universe, indeed, (let the phrase pass,) is but 
too little studied by us. . So much for so much, — there is no 
cheating that law of life ; but we constantly go on transfer, 
ring money from one pocket to the other, and fancying we 
are engaged in legitimate commerce. Yet we know well 
enough, when we reflect, that everything has its price, and 
that even Joy, like Victory, must be paid for. We may be 
too wrapt up in admiration of Lisette's shawl to ask how she 
came by it ; but we shall probably find out some day— 

** J*ai M 4Ar>Mr qd payait n toQett* I * 

The lesson is, that it is never quite desirable to be so '* self- 
involved" in our own immediate pursuit as to overlook the 
A^w of our winnings. We may be receiving stolen goods ; 
or gifts wrenched by sacrilege from the altar. If a man 
receives from heaven the royal gift of a White Elephant^ 
genius, or a great passion, or any other royal but consuming 
gift, he must, of course, feed his elephant ; that is the work 
of his life^ and the costly creature will turn and crush him if 
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he tries to starve it— but lei him remember that the keep d 

the divine animal must come from somewhere, and ks Ha 
see that he puts on the screw gently if he has to squeeie 
ethers. Nor let him boast of his elephant. It is quite 
enough to have to eat one's fellow-beings ; there is no Beed 
to crow over them. And really you splendid creatures 
your genius and your victories, with your white elephants 
every degree, are a sort of cannibal 1 How much do yottl 
take out of Ufe, in the good temper, and patient service, and 
watchful help of such as have no king's gifts^— 'Without 
noticing how fast it is swallowed up i 

'* Into paint wUl I grind thM^ my bride t * 

says the painter in the fury of art. Very good ; but let him 
remember where he got his colours from. 

There is a very mild form of cannibalism which consists 
in our finding each other ridiculous : in laughing at each 
other's spinning. ^What an absurd cocoon yours is, my 
friend ; don't you see you are being laughed at ? " This is 
a fair abstract of a good deal of criticism, social and literary ; 
but it is very stupid, oblivious criticism. It is an axicmi, 
which it is disgraceful to overlook, that we all, in turn, lend 
ourselves to the conmion amusement ; and this should be 
enough to keep ridicule sweet and good-natured until an 
effort has been made not only to see our friend's cocoon as 
it is, but as he sees it. Yet it is not unusual to find such a 
thing as this— A tells B he is absurdly unconscious of his 
own absurdityi- and A thinks he has done a clever thing. 




tSo one's own cocoon. 



Whit I shall say to the exquisite A is this :— Do yoa really 
imagine, sir, that your cocoon is not absurd to somebody ? 
Do yoa flatter yourself that you can write a hundred sen* 
tcnoesi or talk for half-an-hour, without letting something 
\ CKape you which some peer of yours will find laughable ? 
If yoa dis you are a very conceited person ; and you might 
lynre been saved (rom such a blunder by simply noticing 
bow often yoa have to laugh at yourself, and yet to adhere 
10^ or to repeat the thing you laughed at So complicated 
are life and the human mind, that there is nothing which 
may not, in some mood or in some incidental aspect, be 
honestly found ridiculous by some person. But one thing, 
and one thing only— absurdity in which there is also wrong 
intent— should be allowed to excite laughter of the vulpine 
or contemptuous land. Smiles we must have ; laughter we 
must have; and we must take it in turns to furnish the 
occasion. He is a churl or a solemn fool who is not willing 
to give and take in this matter. But if any human being 
says he esaq>es paying this toll himself and is privileged 
to laugh the vulpine laugh at anything he finds amusing, 
he lies— ^ under a mistake." A well-wom joke, for which I 
apologise. 

I am also willing to apologise for running this cocoon 
fancy so hard— it is not my way, but for once I couldn't 
help it The conclusion of the whole matter is, that if each 
worm did not work at its own cocoon as if there were no 
(Kher, there would be none at all spun ; and, that we should 
abstain firom mockery. It may seem a very light matter 
that one man shoukl mock at the cocoon of another, even 




when he is to aU appearance quite self-mirolvcfl ; but I ituH 
command the sympathy of goo4 men and women when I 
say there is oaly one worse wrong than this farm of murder; 
and it is punished with a swift unrelenting han<L If I do 
another the cruel injury of damaging his self-respect, why, 
then^ for every grain he loses, I must pay a correspond^ 
grain of my own faith in goodness- This is true even whcte 
the man's self-respect has attached itself to the merest self- 
regarding card-castle, crown of straw, or mud-pie* How 
much more terribly true when a man's self-respect has dun^ 
for life, with keen organic fibres, to a self-devoting end I 
• • . '^ He saved others, Himself He cannot save." They 
knew not what they said who spoke those words, and they 
thought them true ; but if ever the Holy Ghost is blas- 
phemed, it is in such speeches. 
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FRIEND who was sUying with a man of letters 
said one day to him, " I am very much sur- 
prised to find how much hisitass there is in 
literature.** There are few persons who, on first 
coming dose to a literary life, would not feel a similar sur- 
prise, perhaps ; and indeed it is the case all through the 
range of civilised occupations that the " business** of the 
pursuit does not strike the eye of the outsider at a distance. 
Just as the boy who goes to sea discovers that the life of a 
sailor is not what he expected, so the adult finds out upon a 
dose approach that the studio of the painter, the book-room 
of the writer, aad the fMiAkMf of the opera, have their own 
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appropriate " business," which streaks the pleasant suffice 
with liQCS of hard fDnnal necessity, and^ as weak people sift 
** spoils the poctiy,^ 

Outsiders, however, do not alw^^ys drzw ihe right l^m 
from this ; they simply reflect that literature is oot so pleasant 
a profession as they fancied. They ou^Ai to reflect^ for their 
own guidance, as well as for reasons of charityi that ik 
characteristica and quality of literature^ as tt comes befoce 
them in books and magaiineS| are probably much aHecied 
by conditions beyond the control of writers. Some of 
these are mechanical only- In journalism of all kirdsj a* 
elsewhere, space is inexorable. At the last moment it is, 
perhaps, discovered that something must be omitted, or 
abbreviated, and the best discretion that can be brought to 
bear upon the needful task is not alwa}'s felicitous. It once 
happened to me to be made to say the precise reverse of 
what I meant, this occurring simply from an abbreviatioa 
made by the editor. Again, at the last moment, a sentence 
strikes the editor^s mind as containing an allusion which is 
obscure, or dangerous, or unnecessary, and, to be oi^the 
safe side, he strikes it out. Meanwhile, the author and the 
reader find the connexion broken, and the force of the 
passage altered. To come to books, there are I will not say 
absolute necessities, but controlling ** conveniences," of 
siu which materially influence literature— as I think, for 
harm, and harm only. That a novel should be in three* 
volumes, and that a book which would naturally fill about a 
hundred pages, must be swelled to three times that, with 
other superstitions of the kind, are controlling conditions 
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for which much is to be said, hut the existence of which 
dMwld be taken into account by readers of books, as they 
art certain, one or more of them, to have had s^nu modify- 
i«f influence on the book that lies on the table, whatever it 
in. Again, into the advertising of books, and especially into 
dw advertising of quotations from reviews, enter business 
qoesltoos which an author rarely approaches, and which are 
often worked by subordinates, without the knowledge even 
of the publishers themselves. . If anybody will try and think 
\am mumj books a publishing house in active business 
brings ovt in the course of a year, he will readily- conceive 
that mndi must be left to subordinates. In all these mat- 
tery and in other matters which need not be specified, there 
is a habit, or etiquette, or regimen, tacitly understood, and 
quietly working to business ends, useful and admirable in 
themsdves. And Literature cannot be «/ it would be if 
there were no such regimen or etiquette at work. In that 
case Litenture might be better or it might be worse ; but 
neanwhile, the faa is what I say; and outsiders may 
reasonably be surprised at the amount of ^ business* there 
Is in a literary life. There is more than any outsider can 
possibly know. 

When I was one day complaining of languor and inca- 
pacity to write, a kind old lady who was present said to me, 
'^ Ah, I wish I had it in me"— tapping her spectaded brow 
— ^it should soon come 0uti^ This good okL soul had, 
evidently, the ordinary outsider's notion of the kind of 
fMnlty whidi makes readable books. Folks think that 
'beiaf devtr*' is having somfthing inside yon like an 
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cvcrksting reel of thready which you can wind ofiT at pleascn 
in proper lengths. That in order to write well, a man mm 
refre^ti his experience, follow up his reading, combine ^ 
recombine his lights, or pass everything thmugh fiits o< 
mtimatc thought a^d feeling — docs not strike them. Ihcy 
see the product ; they " 'specks it growcd ;" and they «nsh 
they had it in them. 1 speak of this merely for the huttym 
of it, not at all by way of complaint. If I camphin^d^ in* 
deed, it would be of the quite disproportionate homage whicb 
literary cleverness receives in society, where duller but 
better ihin^s are passed by unhonoured. This homage is 
so excessive that I think a certain ascetic policy would (at 
least) do no harm, and might add somewhat to the dignity 
and weight of the position of the true man of letters. The 
extreme sweetness—sweeter it is than all things else save 
one— of the breath of honest praise let no man deny ; but to 
seek it is ignoble ; and if to shun it would be an iU-condi- 
tionedy suspected course, yet surely it is a duty to avoid di»- 
play, and to waive off, as far as possible, excessive praise of 
what is always overpraised, (as intellectual capacity is.) I 
have — as will be seen in a few sentences — the keenest feeling 
that a writer's writing should be, must be, vital ; but I have 
an almost equally keen feeling with regard to ihe^ers^mi of 
authorship. An author must only write what is true to him; 
his work must be real or it is nothing ; but, in giving out 
what he finds true, he is simply exercising a special knack, 
which supplies him with the persona. But he himself, the 
mani is apart I cannot express, though I can painfully 
itcaDi the annoyance which used to be given me by my 
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( when, as a little boy, I was complimented in company 
any special knack which I had. At the present mo- 
. I lo¥e praise as well as any man living ; if my book is 
complimenfed, so much the better ; and if a friend, aUfU 
wM Mgf or with another friend equally near, praises me— it 
ii w ell —t he pkasore is more than the pain, the blush is a 
iBsh ; but what conceivable degree of uct can make the 
hatf«ympathy of * society ** endurable ? 

The same dass of people— and perhaps nearly all other 
cl ass e s who think " clever* men have something inside 
them which ihey can wind off from time to time like thread, 
have likewise a confused notion that no ** dependence,** as 
they call it, is to be placed on what a man writes ; that it is 
no guide to his character or real nature ; that, for example, 
a man may write like a saint, and be himself a reprobate 
scoundrel ; and so on, all round. But this is ridiculous* 
The general principle that must be our guide is simply this* 
that in s^Jar as a man*s work, by iu very nature, gives room 
for the expression of his character, in so far will his character 
appear in his work. It would be absurd for us (with our 
present faculties) to look into Tumei's sunsets for a solution 
of the question, did he grossly neglect paternal and quasi- 
marital duties in a certain case?* but one can go a good 
way towards constructing Bacon and Edgar Poe out of their 

* Bm I ilMvId tUak it q«it« poMiblc, If iIm UU mr vtrt worth wlJle. t* 
•nlv* at m maaf% rtUgioM crMd, and w at hit whol« Boral and iatallactval 
h— t, fto« a w ii t ct io B af chew pjo blw i af hit ow iarwitiag. Hawoaldplay^ 
widb ■hiHiw variHx ^ auaanrrffa, with a aailbna ly i^ a a d ia that ha 
wmkk mmk iiiclDiH. la cheat yw aaf dfetiactlT ditcriayaata tha faapaa. 
rfiaadaadtha iifiiiiiiTi laa— arafplay; whfchbfiliMiiialiMlfc 
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writings. The chk( dii&cuhies which occur m the attempt ti| 
" reconcile^" as the phrase is» men's writings and men's c 
(as r^porffd—ouv mformaiioa is, of course, always impcricC^ ' 
whereas a book is completely before us) arise from c&mpkiHj 
in the structure of the character, or great Tei^tility d 
sympathetic power, or both together. In the case of vej 
versatile sympathies, joined with great gifts of expression, 
all we can or need say is, that the mind in question wHl 
produce its best result in that precise panicular in whid 
the power of sympathy with emotion in others is miosi stroagly 
reiiiforced from within. Compare, in the light of this hintt 
the lives and writings of Sir ^diard Steele and Sir Joha 
Suckling. I will go so far as to add, boldly, that to infer 
from a man's books to his character is rarely even difficult, 
much less impossible. My own feeling is, rather, that cri- 
ticism from the work to the man himself is possible to a 
degree which is almost indecent : certainly, that it is pos- 
sible to draw conclusions too intimate and personal to be 
printed 

There is one more commonplace about authors and their 
works upon which a word or two may be pardoned. We 
are constantly told — though not perhaps by the highest 
authorities— that artists are the worst judges of their own 
works. For proof of this, we are referred to instances of 
their mistaken partialities for particular works of their own. 
Against these, however, must be set off far more numerous 
cases of just self-criticism ; and we must remember to re- 
ceive with many grains of salt a mere report of an able 
man*s little passing speeches ; the incalculable majority of 
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mankind being incapable of remembering the exact words 
of another. I do not remember on what authority^ or in 
what precise way, Milton is said to have preferred ** Para> 
dise Regained** to * Paradise Lost ;" but if, as is perhaps 
possible^ he preferred it as being less faulty than the greater 
poem, he was justified in his preference. A sincere artist has, 
in by far the greater number of cases, a just critical capacity, 
which, when the heat of work is over, he can apply to his 
own perfonnances as coolly and effectively as to those of 
others. Indeed, those who readily repeat the commonplace 
that the artist \m a bad critic of his own work will just as 
readily repeat another which is totally inconsistent with the 
first Dr Adam Clarke said that a large experience of life, 
with honest self-scrutiny, had taught him to think com- 
paratively little of the praise and blame of ouUiders. Just 
sa And the fiact undoubtedly is this : the criticism of out- 
siders is very useful to the artist, and it is not seldom quite 
true and good ; but, even more frequently it is useful by pro- 
voking him to ardent ir^criticisuL Do you ask how ? The 
answer is easy. The criticism is ofien intelligent, but, he 
sees at a glance, wholly wrong ; and then arises in the mind 
of the artist the question, how to account for the error into 
which a sensible student of his work has fallen. *' This 
account of my peribrmanoe is not accurate, but how came 
anybody to fall into this precise misapprehension ?" In 
the study requisite for answering such questions, the artist 
^ approfounds** his own work ; in accounting for the errors 
of the observer^ he learns truths which might otherwise have 
escaped his DOiicei 
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giNCE we are so made that we can never do an 
injustice either to a person or a thing without 
harming ourselves in the act, it were to be 
wished that we could deal justly with, among 
other matters, our books. When we have paid for them we 
may, if we please, do as we will with our own ; but it is at 
our. peril that we do them wrong. The friend who has dined 
off our mutton and our wine probably costs us as much as 
our book did ; but though we are at liberty, or, at all events, 
take the liberty, to criticise our friends after they are gone 
-home, we do not feel entitled to be unjust or undiscriminat- 
ini^in what we lay of them. And we rarely approve each 
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'in judging hastily. ^Perliaps we liad better see him 
t my dear ; we might like him better next time,"— are 
t these household words? Then, besides the rashness of 
t acquaintance! there are errors of inaptitude, of inexperi- 
f of rude indodlity, of misplaced reliance, and so forth ; 
could never be exhaustively classified or described. 
^. fiew hints may, however, be useful 

t. I am not at all afraid of urging overmuch the propriety 
dfreqnent, very frequent, reading of the same booki The 
remains the same^ but the reader changes, and the 
i of reading lies in the collision of minds. It may be 
for granted that n^ conceivable amount of reading 
^vmld ever put me into the position with respect to his book 
"^I mean as to intelligence only — ^in which the author strove 
^ place me. I may read him a hundred times, and not 
^ttch the precise right point of view ; and may read him a 
^andred and one times, and approach it the hundred and 
ftrtt. The driest and hardest book that ever was contains an 
:^tterest over and above what can be picked out of it, and 
i^ud, so to speak, on the UUe. It is interesting as my friend 
i« interesting; it is a problem which invites me to closer 
knowledge, and ikai usually means beuer liking. He must 
be a poor friend that we only care to see once or twice, and 
then forget 

3. It never seems to otoir to some people, who deliver 
mpoa the books they read very unhesitating judgments, that 
Ihey may be wanting, either by congenital defect, or defect 
Bf experience, or defectof reproductive memory, in the quali- 
which are necessaiy forjudging fruriy of any par* 




^ xc may surprise man 

bility of such a thing ; but pi 
examples. 

As to congenital defect ' 
viduals arc bom with better 
'^ eyes ^ for colour, and more ^t 
and we willingly defer, other 
decisions upon the points in qt 
nature the best gifted. It it qui 
people who^ in spite of culture^ o 
lives long, or unable to catch pe 
roimd or a chimney straight, or < 
colour at alL What is the vali 
persons upon questions of the fim 
of coursOi Now a book is in no 
present purpose, from a picture oi 
be a good book, to appeal, in so 
aptitudes of sensibility on the pax 
reader lacks the aptitudes ^^' 
in nAiV* - 
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left out It is as if they had come into the world with a 
tense short Again, you may meet people who have no idea 
of httmour. Allow any latitude you please for UuU in this 
matter— and, of course, taste differs— it still remains true 
that a total absence of the sense of fun is occasionally seen 
in society. This is, indeed, quite a oommonplacei Now, 
we omst remember that in speaking of qualiiUs we, after all, 
draw arbitrary boundary lines. There are many deficiencies 
as many as there are human beings, which cannot be 
la b dl ed co m pound deficiencies, so to speak, which affect 
the total appreciativeness of our minds to a degree which we 
ourMlves cannot measure, though a healthy self-conscious- 
ness may keep us on our guard : and, of course, our esti- 
mates of literature, as of other forms of art, must be affected 
by such shortcomings in our natural make. The stapU of 
the " In Memoriam** is the tender regret of faithful friendship 
for the friend lost — this, I say, is the staple, much as the 
poem contains in addition. Fortunately, this is what most 
human beings can enter into with ease ; but suppose it were 
not so, how would the excepted people relish the poem ? 
Obviously, they would lack the very first requisite for the 
enjoyment of it. Now, in proportion as a writer, poet or 
not, addresses himself to compound sensibilities, which may 
not yet have shaped themselves in average minds, he takes 
rank, no doubt, below the first order of his craft, but we 
need not be unjust to him. He has his own burden to bear ; 
and, since writers of this kind must arise in times of rapid 
and complicated intellectual transition, we should be on our 
guard in fonning opinions of books. For the itasoos just 




pointed out, we may not fully understand or like suck 
writers, byt they are perhaps fightmg a battk for which oof i 
children will be the better* 

It is obvious 10 apply the same kind of remark to our owi | 
imperfections of experience^ or our pecuU^rittes of eacpecv^ 
encc We are all very fond of tclling^ the young who aie 
about us that they will one day understand the wise saws ia 
which they now see nothing ; but among our peers do we 
by the same thing to heart f What flashes of Li^ht do expe^ 
riences of fresh emotion, such as meet us suddenly upoa 
turning comers in our lives, often throw upon all our past 
store of facts 1 It may very well be that the book we slight, 
or the particular pa/i^e we slight, is written by some fellow- 
creature who has happened to receive from events a quick- 
ening touch which has not yet fallen to our own lot Poor 
indeed must our experience be as readers of books if we 
have never found a page, which once we thought empty, 
now full of life and light and meaning. True, it is the 
business of the artist to make us feel with him and see with 
him ; some fault may be his, — and yet not all the fault At 
least, he may claim that we should bring to him a tolerably 
patient and receptive mind, not a repelling, refusing mind ; 
in a word, that we should treat him with decency, if we pro- 
fess to attend to him at all. 

Akin to defect of experience is defect of retrospective or 
reproductive memory— the power of feeling one's past over 
again. It is very common for a man to take up a book 
which he once admired with passion, and to find scarcely 
anything in it What, then, is the natural thought, the one 
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that he it most likdy to make ? That his judgment is more 
mature^ I suppose. Well, it mzj be, and it ought to be; 
but certainly the author of the work may claim that his 
reader should ask himself another question, namely, Have I 
lost anything in general or specific sensibility since I first 
read this book ? I have myself had to ask this question, 
and to answer it egainst myseUl Lapse of time must alter 
us ; and we are, perhaps, too apt to fancy ourMlves wiser 
when we are only something more hard, and something 
more duU. It has happened to me^ indeed, to agree with a 
writer upon first reading ; to disagree with him upon second 
reading, after an interval of a year or two ; and then again, 
upon third reading, after another interval, to have to come 
back to my first opinion. 

3. We do not sufficiently discriminate, when we speak of 
the reception of books, in our use of the word *^ public.** 
Wkuk public I There are a hundred. A square book will 
no more suit a round public than a square thing will go into 
a round hole ; but if a square man shuns to read a square 
book because a round public has rejected it, he is clearly a 
loser. Again, there are small, peculiar publics, which arc, 
notwithstanding their smollncss, well worth considering. 
The currents of feeling, opinion, and culture, are enormous, 
with a thousand eddies in them ; creeks and bays and little 
inlets where strange pleasant barks find shelter, which 
would be cracked or run down if they took the start in the 
main stream. It is a peculiar and special public which wel- 
comes, for example, the poetry of Mr Matthew Arnold. It 
would never have found a welcome finom a widc^ rough-and- 
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ready magazine audience ; bnt the books once afloat, tlwf 
find their pubUc, and their pnblic grows. Thus the eipe- 
rience of bookmakers is uniform upon one point— they cap 
raidy get anybody to see anything in their best eflbrts titt. 
they are printed, probably by a flukey or a half-fluke. Then 
the square people faU into the square h61e% and what the 
author knew to be good is found out to be good by a '■pub- 
lic* which never saw anything in it before. So much lor 
the effect of a little sympathetic excitement; if one sheep 
goes over the hedge the rest follow. But when an author 
has digestedi as he may, the bitter reflections whidi occur 
to him at such a pass as this, he has probably to swallow 
something bitterer still : the round public — ^who are mere 
sheep, following the rest over a hedge, and who do not at all 
see the subtle adaptations and fitnesses which made the 
success of the square article with the square public— come 
upon the square author, and want him to do something like 
what he did before. The utter, utter, fathom-deep blindness 
which prompts this kind of demand is, in recompense, one 
of the most amusing things in the world. If the square 
writer can afford to throw away an opportunity, he declines 
to kill his golden goose for the round people ; if not, he 
submits to the temptation, and his poor little productive 
bird is gone for ever. It has been over and over again 
pointed out, that to do the same kind of thing over again is 
a purely commercial idea, (and it never pays ;) the artist- 
idea is to do something fresh ; never to do the same thing 
over again ; to offer up not dead things, but things in which 
the life is young and gk>wing; But what is the use of pointp 
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tng things out I When an author Las made us admire some 
of his works, we immediately proceed to make him the 
victim oC his own success : we sacrifice him to a kabU of 
adhniration which our own weakness has allowed to grow up 
in our minds : we makeover again the very mistake we have 
just repented of— till another sheep happens to go over the 
hedge. 

4. The relation of the critic of a book, standing, as he so 
often does, between the author and the reader, is not always 
a wefl-considered one. The critic is, by rights, a reader 
with a trained mind. He is supposed to have disciplined 
himself to avoid the partialities of the careless or unconscious 
reading mind. If he has really done this, he must be a man 
of strong and sensitive conscience, of just that breadth and 
variety oC culture which give a large outlook upon things in 
general ; and, if conditions like these are to be combined in 
one man, that man can scarcely be youthful Unless, how- 
ever, our critic be a person who in some high degree answers 
to this description, he is only a man like the ordinary general 
reader, and his opinion of a book is a mere pack of partial- 
ities. But, of necessity, the number of critics who do an- 
swer to this description must be comparatively smalL And, 
in fact, there must be a very large number of persons engaged 
in pronouncing opinions on books who have just no qualifi- 
cations for the task. At the present time literature, in its 
more transient form's, is very much what school-keeping used 
to be, a resource for hundreds of people who have no other 
at hand, and the net ukes up fish of all kinds, especially it 
lakes up, in abundance^ that laige class of people who have 




"dever" beads and oommoa kkiIs* Thus we conatastty 
f« rcviop^i and essays in which the writing is as pu«Jr 
tmiudYt as any copy that ever was done by a schooibay, 
and in which almost every bad quality that can exist m i 
man without hanging or transjponing him, is visible upm 
the irery surface— merccnarinesSi delight in supenonty, tk 
dcsite to cause suffcnng, utter incai^acity to conodvt iht 
cadstence of any but the lowest moUves. The same descrip- 
tion applies to large numbers of the books that arc publisbed 
— it must of necessity do sa When all sorts of people baire 
acquired the literary knacky we must expect aU sons of 
writing. But then there is^ we all know, a prestige hanging 
around literature. There is something about a ^aai whid 
suggests superiority, and commands^ to start with, a certain 
degree of respect. In truth, to be able to write, as things go, 
no more makes a man worthy of regard or attention than a 
certain other species of benefit of clergy did in olden days. 
But if most people forget this, as they uiduckily do in the 
case of books, they forget it still more disastrously in sub- 
mitting to be guided, without any independent effort of their 
own understandings, by casual reviewers. The reviewer is 
not only a man who can write, he is a man whose office is 
judicial ; he is supposed to be able to tell you what is good 
and what is bad. Yet that a man is no more a critic because 
he writes ^ clever '* reviews than a man is a soldier because he 
carries a pretty sword, may every day be seen. There is a 
large amount of real critical capacity and real good feeling 
extant among the people who write criticisms, and it is able. 
in a considerable degree, to make itself attended t9 ; but it 
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.not only is, it musi be the case, that a large part of the criti- 
ctsm which passes under our eye should be incompetent 
and pemidons. The persons who write it are, as to the 
i0M4 of their minds, chiefly of the ruck ; and the qualities 
whidi go to make a Hallam, a Coleridge, a Schlegel, a Lea- 
sing^ are not to be picked up like stones in the street Is 
every r e vi ewer , then, to be a Hallam ? No ; but every re- 
viewer should possess, in degree, and im similar order 0/ • 
imrMuUioHj certain of the very highest qualities. 

First and chiefly, that form of the sense of justice which 
is scarcdy distinguishable from readiness of sympathy, or 
extreme flexibility of mind. If this be wanting, nothing can 
make a man a good critic. A sound consdence may save 
him from being obtrusively unjust ; but it can go no further. 
The function of consdence, in critidsm,* is first this nega- 
tive one ; a poor matter, but essential to begin with, like 
honesty and industry in every calling. Then arises, in the 
next place, the imperative need for this flexibility of mind, 
this power of taking on for a time the moodst of others. 
This first condition of intelligence being fulfilled, the con- 
sdence has another office to perform, much higher and 
greater than the first — ^namely, that of controlling the rela- 
tion of the assumed bias of the individual and his natural 
bias. Thus, although these qualities may exist in conjunc- 
tion with personal weaknesses, or vices, or wha^not, it may 
truly be said that the first qualifications for the exercise of 

* Aad an tlwMigh Immmm lilt, ia tvtrypoMiUt Uod fijwigimi of oiWn^— tl 
«yek critklMi U omIx OM. 

t Tht woid U lMr« •oiplojrod ia iIm Ufk mbm (a/:, ** iIm Dwita flMndL*) 
Mitt pMS^ Ukt • BMd of IMiag M Moui • gwt of MkWi 
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tbc judictal functions in Uteniturc are mora] ; and ia the 
very highest order of moral qualificmtiotis toa 

5. Reviewer are gttumlly a hand-worked and mudj-im- 
tatcd class of men j their power is overrated ; ihey caniwt 
be said to have much share in fontiing our peimanent opt- 
nions of hooks ; and even the share whidi the Higlicr Oi- 
Hcism has m that work is not what might, at ^i^t gkno, be 
supposed It IS a fact that the general reception of boob ii 
like the general reception ef a play 1 in other words^ wliai ii 
best falU flat \ what is bad, or at all events far short of best, 
is received with applause Nobody will deny that it is i*- 
vafMfy the worst and the most threadbare jokes uhich art 
most generally taken up at a play. It is the same with 
books ; a man's best must be greatly alloyed or it is not 
accepted by the majority of readers. This is so strictly true, 
that persons who have to write for certain publics know per- 
fectly well their cue, and act upon it, unless they can afford 
to disregard money profit And the cue is this : write for 
intelligent people, but always write what used to interest you 
several years ago. In other words, treat your audience as if 
they were ten years your juniors I Then, again, the highest 
qualities of oil kinds of art, those which yield the most en- 
during delight, are those which depend upon unity of con- 
ception, upon the proportionate development of parts with 
strict reference to a certain general effect The best humour 
and the best pathos are precisely of this kind, and so of other 
qualities. Now the characteristic of quite average minds is 
that they do not care for permanence of effect, and will not, 
mmM/| let us say, dwell patiently upon works of art till the 
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deq>er fountains of enjoyment wake up for them. They feel 
the first attraction, they think that is all, and then they are 
off to something new. That is their idea of reading. Hence 
it may truly be said not only that unity is thrown away upon 
them, but that it is a positive offence and stumbling-block. 
Let the artist make a whole as carefully as he will, the public 
will break it up— as the Manager tells the poor Theatre-Poet 
in the prelude to ** Faust,** each will pick out his own ; just 
like the little child that I once saw in raptures at one of 
Turner's pictures—'' Oh, pa I there 's a rabbit I ''—as, indeed, 
there was, and is, in the very comer. Now, to speak in par- 
ables, almost every good thing does contain a rabbit, and the 
children are welcome to admire it ; but it is not cheering to 
reflect that, though a good writer is usually admired for what 
is really good in him, he is not always admired—- ir^7/<r by 
the general reader— for his best *^ good** He is liked for 
^ points,** which ^ take.** * Now here it is that critics do us 
an important service. It is they who, honestly studying 
books, and desiring above all things to grasp them as wholes, 
have the keenest and most enduring delight in them ; and 
the delight is sc keen that their utterance of it is sufficient to 
lift up the best books over the heads of the multitude to a 
true level of appreciation. It is not enough to make the best 
things popular, but it is sufficient to overawe the stupid, and 
to penetrate the outskirts of popular feeling, with a blind 

* I WM can Ulkinf to • lady wIm svowcd the aost puaionate adminUoii of 
•* SUM ManMr;" but I fmuHl that her oaly reatoa wm ** ihet ktmmii/ui idee, 
ywkMv.aboMthediild'tsoldcBhdrbeiaffMeMaercoeMbMkl'' Thteie 
m Uk Mwafe iUHlraiiea of the way ia vhkh good hooks on ukM hy iho 
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sense.of a great sacred sort of merit that.must not be meddled 
with.*^ In this way a book is, peibi^ said to be "omr 
praised than read,* as the phrase is; the ptrtumplio a ia 
such a case is, that it is both read 4ntd praised hf food 
judges; read without praise by a laigedasshfside% adiss 
which| if it were so indiscreet as to i«use^ would be Ibnd 
to have raised the cry of ** Stop^ thief I* against itsdf;* and 
scarcely read at all by the multitude^ Do the nmltitnde lead 
the ''Vicar of. Wakefidd?** Not they, indeed, though As 
cant is that they da Thus, then, critics have a moot im- 
portant function to exercise in maintaining diose h|^Mr 
levels of appreciation which are, again, kept up from age to 
age by the traditions of literature. For the least competent 
judges of all are ever ready to accept a tradition. 

Perhaps, at another opportunity, I may deal with that 
delightful subject, the Traditions of Book-criticism, and with 
that of the importance, to a critical reading of books, of one 
peculiar, unusual form of Memory, and its equally unusual 
counterpart— the Anticipative ApprehensivenesSi But these 
topics must wait. 

There are some of my readers who could say much wiser 
and better things than any I have here said upon forming 
opinions of books ; and there is, perhaps, not one of them 



• Taking up, by accident, while reading this proof, Lady Mary Woctky 
Mootafu't ** Letten^" I find the says of Bolingfaroke (i9Ch Dec. 1754)—*' I •» 
much misukea if ho it boc obliged to Mr Baflo for the generalitf of hit crid. 
citmt: for which reatoa he affccu to despite him. that he may steal itom him 
with the loM ttttpidoa" Lady Mary hwl a bias when the wveu Uii^ MwntM 
kaow. Z merely ^oott it as •pMriagOhMtntion. 
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'«ho could not and will not correct and supplement me as he 

^0MS aloni^ By all means ; there is only room in so many 

for so many things, and each must contrihate his own 

of colour towards the white light Above all things, 

t R|)oice to think that there are readers in whom simplicity 

nolnlity of soul take the place of faculty and culture ; 

dioose the good without knowing why, whose libraries 

a profound lesson to the keenest and most patient of 

But these bright exceptional instances must not be 

to prove too much, and it may be safely said that not 

^ne of us who really belongs to the exceptional category has 

mnj tfttspicion of the fact 

I would willingly add, however, a few words upon the 
vndac sensitiveness of authors to criticism. In the really 
j^ood reviewing of our own day, the accord of widely differ- 
ing critics is far more striking than their disaccord, and the 
errors and oversights not more than might well be expected 
The chief source of injustice is, undoubtedly, the intellectual 
bias of the critic^ whoever he is ; and it is, no doubt, irri- 
tating in a high degree to an author to have his book treated 
unjustly by a critic whose bias colours his judgment, and 
to feel— what is so true — that the general public know 
nothing about these matters. All iJUy know is, that such a 
book has been abused in such a review. ^ Qever fellows 
thesc^-nraf^ a slashing article I what a fool the OMlA^must 
bel* That writers bekmging to opposite schools sauce 
their critidsms with hatred and contempt, and, without 
intending it, tell absolute falsehoods about books, does not 



strike the general reader* What docs iu know about cunfi 
of opinion, their pdicy, and thejr tradkions ? But autbon 
must lemember that this ts, after all, inevitable, and onlji 
copy, too, in literature of what goes on everywhere dse is 
the world The designs of Providence are worked out by a 
great deal of unscrupulous hard-hitting everywhere^ la tk 
activities of life wc must not look for justice ; the rou^ 
fair-play of schoolboys is all wc should expect That, I dt 
think, we, upoii the whole, are getting ia liteniture, as dsfr 
where. 

But apart from this, authors are, for the most part, greedy 
of praise, and sensitive to dispraise, far beyond what should 
be readily pardoned. It would greatly lessen their sufo^ 
ings, sometimes, if they would be at the pains to try and 
account for what seems unjust in criticisms of their books ? 
'' How came the man to make this mistake ?** In the 
answer to this question, as I am never weary of saying 
even where the mistake is blameworthy, will often be found 
both guidance and consolation. But scarcely anything is 
more disgusting than that eagerness to be well buttered 
which one too often has to notice in bookmakers. Nor can 
I pass over without a word the silly way in which some 
people talk about '' critics*' as if they were a race of xxrmin 
all by themselves. It is surely obvious to remark, not only 
that critics are human beings, but that they are very often 
themselves authors as well as critics. 

But I have, in truth, been tempted to say much more 
about criticism than was in my plan when I sat down to 
write. Into that plan— which has greatly extended under 
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my hand— the qualities of criticism no farther entered than 
at they may be supposed to influence readers in forming 
opinions of books. The sum of the matter is, that critics 
should neither be trusted, nor mistrusted, but, like authors, 
judged. One reads, with frequent smiles, of a mysterious 
being called ** the critic**— who is called upon to do this, that, 
and the other ; to be more ''severe** upon novelists ; to guard 
public motals ; and Heaven knows what not— really, as if 
. ther^ weft a Divine Right of Critics. This is just as absurd 
as a Divine Right of Authors--or constables. 

This mysterious being is often an author himself; in 
many cases he is a capital fellow, and very clever. In some 
cases he is much more than this ; but his work has, like an 
author*s, no more daim to attention than it can make for 
itself; it is just as likely to be wrong as any other work 
whatever ; just as likely to be right, and just as much re- 
quires to be checked. I do not trouble myself here with the 
question whether his power does not. unduly exceed his 
responsibility, because my intentioi^was only to say a few 
words to ordinary readers about Forming Opinions of Books. 



Postscriplr^l would earnestly beg the candid attention of 
readers and reviewers to this postscript 

By a mere accident in an editor's room I stumbled across 
a notice of the foregoing essay, in which the reviewer, in 
Ytry coarse lasguagCi observed thai the writer of the essay 




was evidently under the infltience of initatioa At titai 
which he himself had received. 

This ifi a striking instanoe of one tliln£^ referrtd to i 
essay itself^the sbwness of the majority of revieve 
admit the possibility of any but mfcrior mouV^ It 
evidently inconceivable to this critic, as perhaps it was 
hundred more, that any writer in a magazine should 
the moral courage to speak so frankly witfaoui a pen 
motive. But why shcuid it be inconceivable I The thi 
simple enough and natural enough. 

Compared with the facts of the case, the criticism in < 
tion is simply ridiculous for many reasons : — 

I. I have been more surprised than I can express a 
kind treatment I have from time to time received at 
hands of critics. Often have I had to make the reflecti< 
— ** This man is a great deal kinder to my book th; 
should have been myself if such a book had come befor 
for notice.*' And it does so happen that at the panic 
time at which my reviewer was fancying my motive was 
of personal irritation, I had just become aware of the e 
ence of some of the strongest words of praise I had 
received. 

a. One of the very first papers I ever wrote — before I 
become the subject of public criticism at all — ^was simih 
character to the foregoing essay. 

3. I have, from time to time, repeated remarks of 
kind, as opportunity offered, during the ten years for wl 
I have been a public writer, in ways and on occasions n 
MMtmuSf as it is called, was out of the question. 
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I repeat, the first qualification for literature, and especially 
tor a judicial function in literature, is like the first qualifica- 
tion for most other things, if not all— moral I do not mean, 
; I icpeat, that a man should be finee from fault, or even from 
triee^ or vices ; hut that his conscientiousness and goodness 
«f heart should be as considerable, at least, as his intellio 
fCttoe. It appears to me that the worst evils from which 
Steraiare suffers arise from the (act that it is ^ worked** by 
dever and cultivated men whose characters are ctmunon. A 
snan can give no greater proof of commonness of character 
tlian the incapacity to conceive disinterestedness. The ten- 
dency to attribute a thing to the worse of two possible 
niodves is the very ^ note,** the ckaracUrisHc of a man of 
Uie world. This comm^ntuu of character it is which, united 
often to the best culture and really brilliant faculties, pro- 
daces the portentous things which deform our current 
literature. If this kind of combination of faculties could be 
co nfined to its own sphere, all would be well ; but that proves 
to be impossible, and the result is what we too oflen see. 

The reviewer whom I have just spoken of as entirely mis- 
understanding my own intent, gave, in attributing vindictive 
motives to me, a plausible proof that he was himself ready 
for vindictive action. The tztent to which this exists in 
* critical* literature is little suspected by the general reader. 
I am not Pharisaic or exacting in these matters myself— a 
man may iairiy, nay justly, speak with more warmth of the 
book of a firiend than of the book of an ^ enemy," or a 
•mafer, for instance ; and again, he may quite excusably 
Jm^ tlkma about a book or a magasine issued by a pub- 
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Itsher who has offended btnx But what is h that i 
happens? A man engaged in Journalism sex^ds sak^ml 
A magazine, or oW^n books for acceptance The anideifff 
books ^xt declined. Under these circumstance^ he i 
naturally enough be angry ; his book or his atnidt may tan | 
been very goodj and the publisher or editor very sttpii 
And, when the books or magazines of this publisher cock 
before Wm for notice in the tisual course of business, he nu? 
with perfect truthfulness say, ** I am honestly and jiisilj 
angiy with these fellows, and feel that I cannot speak Mn^r 
of them and their literature-" But if he has one spark (d 
magnanimity, he will too much suspect himself to ^tf ^uiif 
AU way to review the literature of those who have displeased 
him. And if— after having usually praised it — he now sud- 
denly turns round, and, at every opportunity, attacks it, he 
is surely a cad— a man with a poor, thin, common soul, 
whatever his cleverness and his attainments may be. Now, 
this case is a frequent one. You may often read vindictive 
reviews in which the cleverness wasted in this way is quite 
portentous; articles in which the assumed estimate of 
human nature is such as one would fancy could only 
have been founded upon the experience of police courts. 

This is a long postscript to found upon such a trifle— but 
the little *^ criticism* from which I began was reaDy a 
curiosity of wrongness, and it has tempted me farther than I 
intended to go. 





XVIL-ON GIVING WAY. 




I ERE is an amusing etiquette of nci giving way, 
which is the subject of a common understand- 
ing among the vulgar of all ranks in society. 
According to this etiquette, it is highly impro- 
per to acknowledge the retributive character of suffering in 
onc^s own case \ one must always be ** game** — which 
means insolent Suppose I unintentionally do something 
rude in the street or elsewhere, and suppose another person 
quite naturally and reasonably presumes that I meant it, 
. and expostulates with me in terms of anger which would be 
jttst if the presumption were true ; according to the code in 
quesUoHy I am not to i^>ologise or to explain; I am to 
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return anger for angeri and may even cofer nyidf with ilhqr 
by punching the head of my critic Again, if I am bcm 
in argument^ if I am convincingly shown an ccvor of niy on 
making, it would be against the etiquette of the vulgar dot 
I should ^ give way.** A discussion with these peopk Is 
like a prize-fight— the one that says the deveicsl thiogs^aad 
hiu the hardest, is the winner. - If my opponent aays that I 
am a very stupid fellow, I may, with applause^ reply that ht 
is an ignorant down, even though I know him to be a 
learned man. If he is sarcastic^ I am to be aaicaatie in 
return. This sort of thing is, it seems, to be naked amoaf 
^ the ineviuUe conflicu of life." 

Not to be ready to ^ give way* in argument is, however, 
an astounding piece of meanness. The mortification of 
having to say one has been wrong is a mere drop onnpared 
with the fiood of delight which attends the substitution of a 
new truth for an old error. But this delight is evidently one 
which large numbers of human beings cannot entertaint 
any more than they can understand the pursuit of an object 
for its own sake ^-and I am sure, by the way, you must have 
noticed that any change in your plans of life is followed by 
applications for loans — your friends being totally unable to 
conceive that you can have any object in a ^^ change** but 
the making of more money. 

Now, the people who are the most resolute in maintaining 
the code of etiquette which forbids a candid retreat from a 
false position, are, of all people, the most infirm and irre- 
solute in giving way when they should not. It is of iJkis 
kind of giving way that I now propose to speak : giving way . 

o 
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m drcamsUnces^to social pressure, for example— when 
ffifAtkg way is wrong— that kind of giving way of which 
nhcici'Ci tell us the young are so apt to be guilty— falling 
Wider the influence of evil company, and all the rest of it. 

At a meeting of some institution for promoting the wel- 
tu% of the blind, Mr Fawoett, the accomplished gentleman 
) is at this time (May i865) member for Brighton, having 
(though, as a matter of taste, with reluctance) 
Co be present and to speak, gave, in the course of his ad- 
dicts some very interesting glimpses of his own mental 
Uslory since his blindness. I am told, but I do not vouch 
for this, that he was instantaneously blinded by the acci- 
dental explosion of a gun. Now, what does he say ? Why, 
thai within ten minutes of the misfortune which made dark 
the world to him for life, he had resolved that he would be 
the same man that he had always been ; that he would not 
iaiemipt any of his plans ; that he would take up his read- 
ing from the very page at which he left off ; that he would 
keep to his old amusement of angling ; that, in a word, he 
would cowipd the world and the facu of his life to be as 
nearly as possible the same to him as they were before ; and, 
as that was not quite possible, he would force from life com- 
pensations in many directions for his great loss in one. 

Now, the vigorous elasticity of character which permitted 
Mr Fawcett to repel his misfortune so bravely and so hap- 
pily most not be confounded with the capacity to resist 
tho stress of ntere pain of body. It is, indeed, a widely, a 
pcoAwadly diflerent things depending on a higher, and 
aaCwaOy, a rarer (iMulty or combination of (acuities. Ahnost 
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every musical person must have lielt soinctinici^ in 
to a fugue, as if the bass and the tenor ivcie thieateniof At 
soprano^ and trying to drag it down and bceak it in piews 
one feels a sort of anxiety for the persisting txMe. Will it 
keep up in that sweet long-drawn flute-like manner? And 
there is a sense of relief mixed with joy wbiea the Bfjbx is 
over, and the soprano^ unbeaten, goes on its way, the other 
paru consenting and subdued to it But we can find a 
better illustration stilL It is well known that in large bands 
or choruses there is a tendency to sink betew fiiU pitcii. In 
ordinary Sunday congregationsi for instancci where there is 
singing without (or sometimes wiiA) an organ, the voices of 
the people are often a tone, or a tone and a half, below the 
key-note before the hymn is concluded To some persons 
this is torture — not the mere falling, but the waickiM^ the 
falling. There is a beautiful story of Madame Qara Novdlo 
Gigliucci, which relates how at a monster concert (at, I 
think, the Crystal Palace at Sydenham) it was found, at the 
close of a long and trying effort, that her exquisite voice 
(with, I think, the first violin) had alone maintained the full 
concert pitch.* Now it is (in different forms according to 
circumstances) this resisting, prolonging power which is 
opposed to what I mean by '' giving way," and. which is 
exhibited in one of its best shapes in a case like that of Mr 
Fawcett^to whom, perhaps, I should apologise for recalling 
a speech which he so unwillingly made. It is a retaining 
power— a faculty which holds on to the past and continues 

* TiMre art mux T^an ^^ I n*^ tlus an e cdo te , and »7 raeoDtctiw af k 
b iragM^ bat mflkkady Aocurau for »y pwpoM* 
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"* il into the future. No doubt^ tome of my readers are ready 

i to say it is merely strength of will ; but they are wrong. It 

tf b flKNne like a tenacious sensibility. There must^ of course, 

f * te leiohre before there can be action ; but in this case, there 

( b a passion on which the conscious resolve is founded. 

: TiMre is a contrivance called a self-laying railway, the 

wheels of the carriage depositing the rails before themselves 

■Mwnent by moment as they turn. The comparison is crude 

cnoogh— but suck an activity is that which certain minds 

cserdse in relation to the past and the coming hour. They 

fink them by throes of memory and apprehension fused in 

one eflbrt A common observer says, looking at a man of 

this stamp,— He walks on a bridge of Mirza,— in another 

moment he will find no footing, and will drop into the river 

of difficulty ! But the traveller moves on ; the bridge is not 

a bridge of Mina ; it is a bridge of the gods, which springs 

incessant under the lifted foot 

A remarkable writer of our own day, whose books abound 
with exquisite passages, has touched with his usual felicity, 
the 0rdi$uay experience of mankind in connexion with those 
nngd visiu of rich experience and gracious insight, in which 
the common work-a-day faculty by which men live becomes 
daemonic ; like talent or cleverness suddenly fired into 
genius. And what is that ordinary experience but that the 
nngd visits are over and gone before men know that they 
have been face to (ace with travellers from the bright 
ooontiy? 

* Il is with yott as it once was with good>natured house- 
wrlvis I llidry-lblk have come while you are asleep, and have 
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%vrtpt the haase £or you slid ordered iL When yon v^ 
lUe house is swcpL the heart is purified^ cvea your Tja 
seem pufiged of the Ught of coamK^n dax ; bu t they who kit 
done all thti arc gone ; iAt ^^^d/i^k t^fanssA^d «/ tkfai 
gluttps^ ^J rtiurning €^nscwum4tM^^ Kow^ ihc Ecultjr ef 
which we have been speakiiig it one which, of iu ovi 
accord^ t^nkf ibis common experienctw It is a pathm 
beautiful memory which moveis, winged and acuvvt, from pia- 
nade to pinnacle of lifct ^ch pinnade a pier from wbid 
the bridge of the gods springs anew for another spin. , 
Something analogous i^ the facuky which every writer of \ 
any vitality has constantly to exercise^ especially the poet 
The light comes in flashes, but he must not so express the 
light ; he must exhibit a diffused result ; so he must have 
a bright prevailing memory which hangs on to the vision 
that is past, and a bright prevailing apprchensivenets which 
reaches forward in the twilight to the approaching splendour. 
Some of us know what it is to dream the same dream again 
by an effort of passionate memory. This experience has 
happened to me more than once. I have been woke with 
heart-beau, in the middle of the night, by a dream of a 
strange exquisite perfume, or a new delightful wine^ or a 
sight of a tumbling sea. Then, I have not remembered the 
taste^ or the odour, (though I have the sea,} but I have had 
a passionate longing to catcli the perfume or drink the wine 
again ; a keen, disturbing vacancy of sensation has prolonged 
itself for many days ; and, at last, my dream has returned. 
The extreme rareness of the faculty in question may be 

/ Slargwtt Dooil't Utttory« foL L« ptft 19^ 
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lafcned from the all but untvenal distrust — and quite excep- 
tional enthusiasm^excited by characters like that of Maz- 
. liai. That, in the midst of poverty, desertion, danger, and 
floorn, a man should be able to hold on steadily to a past 
tlung which most people have forgotten, to apprehend as if 
k were real a remote and dangerous future, and for that 
future undergo what a bribe of a thousand pounds a minute 
would not tempt tkim to bear, is so unintelligible to most 
people that they have scarcely any word for such a man but' 
humbtfg, lunatic, or criminal And, on the other hand, we 
may notice how rare is the power of which we speak, when 
we turn our eyes upon the masses of our fellow-creatures, 
who are whai they are chiefly because they ^ give way.** 
Nothing is easier than to change the bent of an ordinary 
man. All you have to do is to change his company. 
Everybody who is not a churl knows what it is to sink 
peculiarities, and meet others upon grounds which are com- 
mon as air and skies, but to a man of vivid energy this is 
only a truce. He abandons nothing at such times, and the 
great effort of existence is to take care that nothing ever 
slips from him in these hours that is viuL To the majority, 
however, social enjoyments — nay, enjoyments of a meaner 
kind which happen to be had cheapest in society, are bribes 
lor which they let go their jewels, one by one, and grow 
downwards into lumps of acquiescent dulness. They are as 
imitative as sheep^ and as cowardly. They lose the very 
idea of generous resistance. Twice in my life have I volun- 
teered^ teeing others around me in trouble, to be the first to 
\ a movement for a change. Twice have I engaged to 
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run a spcd^c risk, upon the understazidin^ tli^t those vt^ 
had been complain mg would noi deiiy that they lui cc& 
plained. Twice have I run my risle^ and each tiiDcliistl 
been left in the lurch. In neither case was the muter ivid 
serious i so much the better, and so much the worse I B^ 
after things of ihts sort one*s mind is, for some time^ I ^ 
not say indelibly, stained with images of meanness^ aoiJi^^ 
turbed by suggestions of disinjsL 

The faculty of bearing up and holding cm is, we hun 
already said, more like memory than wtH, and it is, indeed 
I am persuaded, most strongly developed in those who Iw« 
the power and habit of thinking in pictures. If this poiti 
wer« a little more common (it is cf no use wishing, but kt 
us have our grumble I) some of the different situations ialife 
would be very differently estimated ; conjugal life without 
love, for example. In connexion with this habit of thinkioi; 
in picture, a great deal of nonsense is written about myths, 
and the tendency of the vulgar to fancy things have hap- 
pened which never did happen ; but I maintain that the 
habit in question is either the accompaniment of peculiar 
and exceptional faculties, or else a late result of culture. 
Nor must it be omitted, that where there is a marked power 
of thinking injmages, there is also a marked power of wip- 
ing out images. This may be doubted, but I am quite sure 
wide observation and careful scrutiny will confirm it. A 
man whose brain was a series of picture-chambers might 
well go mad unless he had the power of saying, *' I will for- 
get that such and such rooms exist, or such and such pic- 
tures." For the encouragement of others who may be simi- 
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kuiy iitaatedy I will venture to speak of facu in my own 
V ci^erience which were in my mind just now when I declined 

* to «se the adverb ** indelibly** in a place which the reader 
^ Maember& There was a time in my life when I had not 

. aoiiiired or developed the power which I now possess, (and 
' idiicfa seems to me to be positively essential to existence in 

* a world like this,) of trampling out unpleasant recollections. 
Fdr many years a scene in which I had incurred blame* 
•lod to be thrusting itself up in the midst of other recoUec- 
tionsi and darkening and degrading my life. It had a very 
bad knack of occurring to me when I was crossing the 
street, and nuking me cover, my face, red to the temples, in 
the middle of the road. This was comfortable ! Some day, 

* said I to myself, I shall be run over. I read with horror the 
end of Mr Carker in ** Dombey and Son." Thdt kind of 
£tte wiU be mine, said I ; this rattlesnake of memory will 
£ttctnate me a moment too long some day, and I shall stand 
stiU, blindfold, to be crushed in the middle of the road. But 
t time came at last, when I felt strong enough to resolve 
that I would have no more of this, and I did so resolve. 
Every such resolution is, in my case, and probably with 
others, attended with a strong physical effort, a beating of 
tlie heart, a swimming of the head, and almost a suspension 
of consciousness. But the end of it is, that my resolve was 
a lidicitous one I did succeed in making my mind an 
absolute blank upon that particular subject, in forgetting 
that there was any such picture in my galleries, and that for 

• LUMClktkMfMrfcrttMt— Itvata trhrblMativ; m,^ik dt/tmms$f, 
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so toQg a time th^t when 1 at l;ist rcmembcped it a^n, I id 
so with surprise, which was quickly followed bycilm^adnA 
ihou^hu about U : in tbe interval of repose the bum bd 
ceased to become irritable to i^ai suggestion. If tbU aaco- 
dotc seem too intimate in its character for rcprodactiefi 
here, the reader will accept my apologies* 

The most obvious particular in which the majonty of m^ 
and women exhibit the want of resist! v'c power is in ik 
habits into which they slide under social pressure* It h 
customary to speak of this as if there were something 
amiable about it, but it is not sociability ; it is vanity, or 
unwillingness to be thought not like other people^ which 
assimilates the millions of our fellow*creatures to each other 
in certain minor matters. It is not any of the lowest con- 
ceivable forms of attraction or good-nature which makes a 
woman guilty of the degrading absurdity of a *' chignon**— 
a knot of alien hair stuck to the back of the head. It is no- 
thing admirable, it is sheer weakness and inability to hold 
up which makes men and women drop by degrees, as they 
advance in years and crowd together, some of the delicacies 
of personal reserve which youth and simplicity find essential 
parts of the framework of existence. It &r a wonderful 
world ! People^eem to me to have neither eyes, nor ears, 
nor noses, especially no noses. How shall I speak of to- 
bacco l\ It is in a small way the curse of my existence. 
Almost every man smokes ; and as, after repeated efforts to 
acquire the habit, I am still made ill by tobacco, I am 
almost shut out of the company of men in their liveliest 
.houjib For reasons of pure sociability, I have myielf made 
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A cfibrt in this matter ; and how can I feel kindly to those 
out of mere vanity and the imitativeness of a monkey, 
bt every day helping to swell the crowd of smokersi and 
lile more horrible than it is ? You may laugh, and so 
ib I ; but it is no laughing matter. How many blooming 
fellows have I known who had never touched, and 
^vowed they never would touch, the unclean thing. I have 
my hopes of them, but they have all broken down. 
Hoi an Abdid of them all, smokeless among the smokeful 
Some tmdke cigars, and most talk idiotic slang about their 
flwerschaumt. Some chew cackous aromaiises^ — and some 
AMi*t Even literature smokes. Not a lady's novel in which 
ikt heroine does not affectionately ^ watch* the smoke of 
the hero's dgar ascending from that everlasting ^ shrubbery.** 
Ton may track the lover by his latakia like the god by his 
ambrosia. ** Ladies and gentlemen^this is noi a comic 
tong."* 

* This it Jwc tht tort af tUatiMi tKat piidct posterity. How maay obtco- 
llciot of tho HUM ofdor aro tlMro ia books that are dattical 1 But I shall uke 
■J i tint af tht ibocaota to shov nevalists how lovc-tocoet were writtea ia tho 
ftoi old dayt. This passage is froai the Tmtltr, Na 33 :— " To her Couatry- 
Maaae a Week or two aAcr we vcat. There was at the Cuther Ead of her 
Gaf4MiaKiadorWilderaess,iatheMkldleorwhichraaase(t Rimletbyan 
Arhaar af Jfiaiiat. Ia this Plaot I a^aally pasted my retired Hours, aad 
laad taaw Roaiaatick or Poetical Tale till the dove of the Eveniof. It was 
■ear that TiaM ia tho Heat of Sussaier, whea gcatle Wiada, toft Muraittrt of 
Water, aad Notat of Nightiagalct, had fivca my Miad aa ladoleaoe, which 
added ta that Repota af Soul, Twil^ aad the Ead of a warm Day, aataially 
I ay the SpMlti It wat at tach aa Hoar, idid ia tach a Stau of Traa- 
f I aaia, whoa, ta my aaea p t s ss ikl s AauteaMat, I saw my Lord walkiag 
\ I kaaw aat till that Moamat to have beea ia the Coaatry.* 
I ta thtsiTt that ia ikii ** thrabbory" there it aoihiac that 
ijttsamiao; aad that Idt Itrdthip daat aat ''iaithldt 
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From Uic "horrible Styjian fumes of the Pit ik£t i| 

bottomless," (is that correctly quoted from ibc ** < 
blast ?") lei us turn away ; they arc sure to End m i 
within the twelve hours ; and let us admi t that it it i 
able for a. human bemg to be able to hold his own* VIV 
have all moods of fluidity, no doubts I have felt u ii I 
should pass away tftt^ the grass and the sky. Weary vi4l 
work, I have bid my head upon a tree and felt as if I 
should " fade awsy into the forest" in a sense ovkr 
than that in which Keats used the words ** f ade away.'* 
In a large assembly, too^ I have had the same kind o( 
sensation— a passion of being acted ripaH^tlll the coo- i 
sciousncss of individuality is almost gone. So it ii not 
without s)'mpathy with ordinary impulses of this order thai 
I am here repeating, in another shape, the old thougfat& 
All our best possession of ourselves, of each other, and of 
the life around us, lies bound up in our capacity to make 
permanent our approved moods by the felicitous arts which 
are caught by quick listeners when the breath of intellect 
and the breath of conscience mingling make music in the 
high places of life. Shall we not see that we carry away 
something from our triumphs, some kcfepsake of the festal 
days, some plMme of purple that our better angels let fall 

* When I wrote th'in, I supposed Keats to have had before his mind an ionct 
of himself, growing smaller and dimmer to a spectator as he slid further aad 
further away into the forest. But on turning to the immortal Ode, I liad Uiis ia a 
doubtful point, for the words are^ 

" That I might drink, and leave the world wMMm, 
And with thee fade awajr into the forest dim : 
Fade far away, ^wm/w; . . . .* 
fSaaliBf that was present to my own thoughts la writing this pftragmpb. 
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1m tlie vitiu that are no few ? In a word, shall we not know 
Imw to make up our minds ? More than one wit has said, 
Midtously enough, that it is chiefly small minds that are 
mtOj made up, (there being nothing of them ;) but what sort 
if aund is that which is never made up at all ? What sort 
if njui is he who^ having yesterday decided that envy is 
vnnf^ and utteriy foolish from any possible point of view, 
aBows himself to be jealous of somebody to-morrow ? I do 
aol^ liowever, speak of what most people call fixed princi- 
plei^ but rather d fixed moods and appetencies. Do let us 
know what is good, and ^ stick to the little birds !" At (I 
think) an Episcopal dinner at Durham, a north-country 
fiurmer got hold of a dish of dotterels, and made awful havoc 
with them. A longing neighbour, seeing the little delicacies 
disappearing fast, tried to tempt the farmer with another 
dish. * Will you try a slice of this, Mr Qoverseed ?" said 
he. ** Na, na, thankee,** replied the devoted farmer, ** 1*11 
stick to t' little btrds." It is a golden, greedy story. There 
ought to have been more of the little birds at uble ; but I 
know a lairy that can turn a toadstool into a dotterel 

There is a form of giving way which is so general that 
one quite expecu to be told that it is ineviuble *— ** human 
nature,** in fact I mean giving way to that deadening oT 
the memory of the sense% and that unlinking of sense and 
imagination which the pressure of time and labour tend to 
bring about Yet this kind U giving way does destruaive 
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naaual labour. Their Enjoying Faculty has no Memory, 
yott see ; and yet Ducomet, handless, painted with his 
leet; and Miss Biffin did ''everything with her mouth." 
Yes, they might do samithing for themselves, if they would 
take pains I It is inconceivable to me that any human be- 
ing should be able, without feeling degraded past bearing^ 
to look back upon raptures gone, and wish he had employed 
liis time in something better. How little such a creature 
am know of the process by which, out of all sorts of mate- 
rial, character is built up 1 I have a quarrel, in this matter, 
even with some of the better poets. It is quite true that 

** TlMr« '• aoc a Mt« aituMd to «irt\ 
Bst kas in ciMwd is iMlaBclMrfy.* 

But my sympathy with the illustrious man who wrote the 
poem from which these lines come is rudely arrested by 
what adjoins : — 

** Eirai tht WiglM «xtr«aMs of jof 
Briag OS cothwioat ^idugmti, 
Llk« Um iwwt bloMoai oftlM Uaif, 
Whoae firainuwt cads ia I 



Boldly and emphatically, I am a stranger to all experience 
of this kind ; and if such experience ever threatened me^ I 
would either brush it— or myselC But I might well have 
spared this riietorical flourish, for it is easy to keep off even 
the danger of such sad revulsions. The recipe is very 
limple >^Maki up your mind im your Usi tmcmiuU^ and 
Jttep om rewu9mb€rimg ihUyam wuuii ii uf. When you stand 
on a pinnacle of emotion, and see the glory of life flooding 
llM dark comers with rosy*blue qtoidoar^— in your supreme 
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IMONG the critical commonplaces in whidi 
writers follow one another without thought, 
like acquiescent four-footed creatures, is that 
which makes the frequent use of italics a sign 
of weakness, or a resource of imperfect expression seeking 
to stamp a bluntly-moulded phrase by a mere mechanical 
trick. This view of the matter will not, however, bear a 
moment's looking at It goes to pieces directly it is con- 
fronted with facts which may be tested in almost any book- 
loom in England. 

I take up the very first volume which is ready to my hand. 
This happens to be **Locke on the Understanding'*— one of 
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the editions published during his lifetime Locbe wis oec i 
w«ak, feminine writer ; nor was he, in spite of the inaae- 
titude laid to his charge, an obscure ane» who stood ia need 
of mechanical tricks for making himself understood But I 
find, glancing ovei* the pages of the great csszy^ thai italia 
occur with a frequency which must condemn the father d 
English philosophy, or rather psychology, as both weak isni 
obscuiei if the canons of the current cnticism are to be toy 
guide. 

Now, in the time of Locke, typographical usage was ad- 
mittedly different from what it is now, and italics were fredy 
employed in places where they would in our day be rejeaed 
Be it so. But what then ? It is quite plain that we must 
add to the possible sources of frequent type-emphasis one 
more than the canons allow. For somebody else's mind 
may have, now-a-days, exactly the habit in representing to 
itself its own thoughts in printed signs which was the habit 
of Locke and the men of his time. 

We shall see afterwards the rule for the use of italics which 
was applied in the time of Locke, (who is only taken inci- 
dentally as an illustration,) and shall have occasion to make 
use of it. But in the meanwhile let us turn to another great 
writer, some of whose works lie handy — Mr Cariyle. In his 
books I find, upon strict count, taking the last edition, that 
italics occur at least eight times in a page. Probably there 
are people who will be so bold as to say Mr Cariyle is ob- 
scure, but there are none who will say he is weak. I not 
only deny the obscurity, but I cannot even guess where it is 
supposed to lie. As, however, there is no Critical Tribunal 
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whose authority I can quote, this pomt must be abandoned 
to such as choose to claim it— if any. We have, then, got 
thus Caur :— Two admittedly powerful and influential writers, 
one of them undoubtedly clear, the other to be adjudged 
dear with but little dissentience^ do employ italics in marked 
pfofusioii. 

But now let us look at the subject from the other side. 
Take Shelley. He will be called a feminine writer, if any 
man will ; at all events, he was a writer of hysteric sensi- 
bility. Looking at his prose, however,— that wonderful, 
beautiful prose of his — do we find that it abounds in words 
italicised? Quite the contrary. Running my eye over the 
* Defence of Poetry,* which is in paru highly impassioned, 
and throughout quick with an eager purpose, I observe only 
one word of the kind. There may be two or three^but if so 
sny eye misses them. 

Thus, then, we have advanced another step. Writers of 
the quality called ^strong,** do sometimes make considerable 
jise of italics : and, conversely, writers of the quality called 
''weak,** do sometimes shun italics. And so, putting to* 
gether all that we have noted up to this point, we find a pro- 
fusion of type^emphasis necessarily indicates neither weak- 
ness nor obscurity. 

There is, nevertheless, a glimmering of truth in the view 
which associates the habit of verbal emphasis with weak- 
ness. The fact is, writers'of very sympathetic temperament 
are more likely to use italics than others^ just as women do 
it more than men ; but something more is wanted than the 
iwrer-fympathetic tendency. Now what, is that something? 
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of iulics in this case is simply saying to the reader, ** Do 
not think I use this word casually ; I use it for a purpose, 
which it would be tedious to indicate by a footnote or a 
parenthesia." The purpose is usually one of contrast, or at 
least, decided difcrimination. Let us take an actual in- 
' stancei A writer on politics happens to remark that the 
speedies of Mr So-and-so have ** the true scream of the de- 
magogue" in them. (I quote from memory.) This writer is, 
however, condemned for his frequent employment of italics, 
and is told that he evidently had not a dear notion of what 
he meant by the ^scream of the demagogue,** or else he 
would not have attempted to eke out his meaning by the 
emphasis of type. Now this is mistaken criticism. The 
writer knew very well what he meant ; only he feared his 
readers might not take the whole of his meaning. His 
emphasis upon the word scneam was a brief way of saying 
something like this : — ^ I do not mean a rcar^ which may be 
supposed to contain a threat ; nor a ///( as of a chastised 
culprit ; nor a ibv/, as of a stupid savage ; but the senam 
of the demagogue ; the prok>nged cry of a man who^ being 
worked-up, strains his voice so as to be heard by the ditnos^ 
the distant crowd : I mean the scolding falsetto of a man 
not over-strong, whose mood is that of a woman or a par- 
tisan, and not that of a judge, or even of a decorous advo- 
cate." It is, no doubt, a great mistake in any writer to ima- 
gine that his readers will, at the mere instigation of italics, 
work out m detail all the oontrasu he intends, but he un- 
doubtedly gains something by the plan of which we are 
speaking; and sordy no reader can complain of a practice 
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for natural landmarks to the eje axe written in German 
text. 

To say, then^ that an abundant resort to typographical 
emphasis is a proof of weakness or obscurity of thought is 
manifestly wrong. It is the pantomime^ or gesture^ of written 
symbols. It U the picture-writing of pbun print It is the 
(sometimes, perhaps, gratuitous) precaution of a writer who 
wishes to pack much meaning in few words. It is the signal- 
flag of strong contrast Or, it is an attempt to exhibit the 
terms of an argument with something like the distinctness of 
a diagram, in which eyery line, curve, point, or angle has iu 
glaring simple alphabetic sign. On every count, the com- 
mon indictment against the free use of italics is rash. Some 
of us would, if it were possible^ put weight, sound, colour, 
and form into our words as they go down upon the paper. 
Prosaic people do not understand the emphatic impulse ; do 
not know how the castaneu go clicking in the brain of a 
quasi-histrionic writer. But surely we can exercise a genial 
toleration towards each othei's peculiarities in literature as 
wen as in society? It seems as if we could not: but cer- 
tainly we ought 

It is so very difficult to remove a false impression which 
has existed long^ and can quote authority, that a good many 
people will probably still persist in repeating the old com- 
monplaces upon this subject They will not reflect that 
although some women use italics overmuch, the reasons of 
women need not be the whole of the reasons of other peoplci 
The writing of women is more objective than that of men, 
and in their letters it may be discerned that they frequently 
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Xl^U-NAMING A MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 




|F the honourable member penists, I shall be 
compelled to name him.** 

** And what on earth would happen M/n /** 
says the reader of the Tisnis^ who finds the 
Speaker of the House of Commons using the above formula 
as a threat, when a member is very much out of order and 
obstinate in resisting milder attempts to bring him to 



The same question— What would happen iJUm /—was, we 
an icmembeTy put some years ago, when a dignitary of the 
Cbaich of England was told that if he did not do something 
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or other in the inducting way (it was 

the afiairs of a see which need not now be mentioned) is 

which he was invited in the usoal covne by Lord Join ] 

sell» he would incur the pen^ties of the statute 

nin. 

These things have a very awftd sound with them. He 
gentleman' who had in vain tried to ke^ off poac h ew by 
writing up, ^Man-traps and spring-guns set in tkese 
groundsi'' succeeded in frightening away the bumpkia tics* 
passers when he pot up the terrific announoementi "Pdy- 
phlosboiozesasseesdeteesthalassees set in these grounds.* A 
man must, surely, stand in great peril who is threatened with 
the penalties of praemunin; or with being named by the 
Speaker. What is it that happensy or ought to happen, in 
the latter case ? 

I really cannot say. I do not find much light thrown 
upon the subject in Sir £. May's book on parliamentary prac- 
tice ; and, the fact must be confessed, there is not much 
logic, or necessary consequence of any kind, in the ordinary 
public proceedings of the enlightened Englishman. In a 
good many cases, it seems that the ** named** member gets 
taken into custody by the Serjeant-at-Arms— who^ for aught 
we know, condupts the culprit to a cellar, chains him to a 
stone, and leaves him with a jug of water, a stale loaf, and a 
pamphlet of an instructive character. But I cannot (I re- 
peat) discover that there is any lo^c in the process of 
''naming" a memben There may, or may not be; but 
there may be a pecuUar significance about it ; which I shall 
proceed to suggest. 
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^ If the honourable member persists, I shall name him," 
sounds as idly in modem ears as if the Speaker said, ^ If the 
honourable member persists, I shall sneeie ;'' but in the 
ears of an ancient Scandinavian, it would have been omi- 
nous. // was a mati ntl^giciis bdiifofiki N^rtkmum thai if 
iks name of a fighting warrior wen spoken out loud^ his 
sirengtk would immediately depart from him. 

In various places and ages, something of cryptical might 
and meaning has, in the minds of the people, been attached 
to names. The Furies in Greece and Rome ; the Fairies in 
our own island (and elsewhere) ; the bear among the Finns 
and Lapps ; the cat and the weasel in Brittany, are all in- 
stances of real or unreal beings whose names it is, or was 
once, unlucky to utter aloud. 

Let us, not stopping at the bare facts, make some slight 
attempt to think out the reason of them. 

With ourselves a name is a mere affair of the Post-Office 
Directory ; an arbitrary matter ; an accident of the person 
to whom it is attached^so much an accident, that it may 
be changed at will as many times as the person chooses. 
But it is conceivable that in days when the name was really 
descriptive (and only indicative in virtue of being so)— was 
absolutely representative of the man or creature to whom it 
belonged— it might be fdt to have a vital, organic relation to 
him ; to be es s en tial ■ >> ., to be of his essence^ or 4jj#— like 
bis ghost, wraith, or double. Now this would be particu- 
lariy th^ case with any being to whom was attributed occult 
virtue or force of any kind— force whose basis or scope was 
not entirely known or understood A god, for eiample, 
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man, and to have a cryptical power in it. 3. Tradition ktpt 
up the idea of the value (validity, force) of a name, even 
after it had become more or less an arbitrary thing. Among 
the vulgar, remnants of the half-superstitious feeling indi- 
cated may still be occasionally traced by persons who (by 
faithfulness to impressions, and by resisting temptations to 
tyrannise over the minds of others) have kept their minds 
''sensitive" to whatever image may be thrown upon thenw 
And two more observations will complete the little chain of 
suggestion which we have ventured to forge : i. A Member 
of Pariiament, being engaged in debate, is a combatant x 
He has, as a reprcsenutive, a veiled, cryptical, impersonal 
c h a r a cter . In virtue of that character, the honourable mem- 
ber for the enlightened borough of Cadville is always spoken 
of as ** the honourable member for CadviUe," and not by 
his real name of Snobling. In virtue of the same character 
he enjoys (or enjoyed until lately, for the law may be altered !) 
a sort of ^ coverture * (to use the old word applied to mar- 
ried women), which forbids arrest for debt But what would 
it be to Momd him ? The mind recoils at the thought 1 It 
would be prmmmMtrt^it would be polyphlosboioiesassees- 
deteesthalassees I It would be to strip him of his armour: to 
take away his sword and buckler : to place him on the same 
footing of defencelessness as John Doe and Richard Roe ; to 
change him from an honourable, unnamed warrior into an 
ignominiously-designated Snobling, .with not an unknown 
quantity about him 1 

Is there, however, anything farfetched in deriving a prac- 
tioe of the modem' House of Commnns firom an okL Scandi- 




navian custom ? Ko* On tlie contrary^ the more one mh 
and thinks aboyt ihc ways of ihe Northtjien, the more ofic 
is startled witb the familiar faces oT modem usages— $om^ 
times with tmHsiat^ (seldom directly vahcd) features, k; 
always with exactly tlie same meanings. An account of n 
Althing debate^ Speaker and all, reads just like a bii d 
Times daring the session of Parliament. Some of the most 
sinking of the illustrations which might be quoted iny 
readers would, perhaps, hardly thank me for — ^they would, I 
can conceive, rather not have forced upon them the subsuu- 
tial identity of things which they very much admire with 
things which they would not admire at alL But I will, 
nevertheless, venture to ask "muscular" readers if they 
cannot call to mind having read in their newspapers, or at 
least having seen in their newspapers, a few years ago, a 
repulsive story of a " ring," which ended in a manner emi- 
nently calculated to remind one of something which is told 
in Eigil's Saga — namely* that Queen Gunhilda, when she was 
afraid the Thing was going to give a verdict against her, 
secretly instructed one of her train to cut tkt sacred cords 
which bound together the hazel-twigs that formed the doom- 
ring, and 80 put an end to the proceedings ? 

I 

It is, of course, quite possible that somebody may know a 
single fact which will knock all this little *^ theory" to atoms. 
But it is also possible that some reader may fasuy he doeS| 
when he doesn't. In either case^ no great harm is done. 




XIC-ART AND POPULAR AMUSEMENT. 
L 




[HERE is perhaps no form of amusement in 
which Art docs not cbim to have a sharc^ and 
thus it is found impossible to get dose to any 
question of popular entertainment without first 
making good one's way through outworks of cailt and coun- 
tercant Vast multitudes of people have no sympathy with 
Art ; and, deny it as they may, no sympathy with Joyous* 
ness — to which Art has ever so much to say; and these 
good folks, by their ignorant exdusiveness, (the ignorance 
being founded on defect of sympathyi) are always provoking 
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the other side to cxiravAgantj superficial, unguarded, or 
even wholly false sdf-assertlon* There is truth behind whit 
they mcan^ but no vehemence of repetition, and no cunniti; 
of advocacy, can shckcr from ridicule the pretence that a 
walk through a piciurc-goikry is a religious, or a quasi- 
religious exercise. It would be vciy absurd to sentence a 
cockney wife-smasher to six months* hard labour and pas- 
toral symphony \ and, indeed^ I have a little book of moral 
counsel for the young in whicli it ts scilously maintatned 
that " the best of the tunes'* M^n/^, of natural ri-hi, to 
Rowland Hill*s ** DcviL" My author says :—** Yoti may 
probably have heard or read Shakespeare's lines in praise of 
music ; but, depend upon it, their meaning might with more 
justice have been reversed. It was at the sound of the flute^ 
sackbut, harp, psalter}', &c, that Nebuchadnezzar caused 
Shadrach, Mcshach, and Abcdnego to be cast into the burn- 
ing fiery furnace, and it was also in the midst of music and 
dancing that Herod granted the head of John the Oaptist to 
the young syren, the daughter of Hcrodias. Frequent not, 
therefore, operas and concerts, nor attempt to play upon any 
instrument'* All one-sided talk of this kind (more or less 
absurd) is simply the outcoiAc of ignorance and dullness^ 
proclaiming themselves for what they are. Minds of imper- 
fect sensibility, which cannot therefore co-ordinate the facts 
of life, are totally incapable of forming sound opinions upon 
these matters : they may do their work as blind forces, one 
way or the other, but they are only blunt, honest machines 
after all ; and an imvexCect sense of Art is so commonly 
associated witki ocacxaia Iotoa ^ ^wsAs«» Naa. t»awx\Ma^s«^, 
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that it is quite safe to look for them upon the strength of 
that indication alone. There axe perfectly correct people 
belonging to distinctively religious circles who can them- 
selves see nothing in dramatic represenution, but whom it 
turns other people sick to see at the dinner Uble, or with a 
glass of brandy and water. Such people constantly indulge 
in the grossest and most repulsive ** animalism," wiMn 
pemutUd limits^ and they keep easy consciences all the 
while. NoW| Art involves a certain amount of dispUy, and 
whatever of ''animalism" it takes up must be patent 
Hence^ the classes who are vowed, * devoted** professionally 
to those forms of Art which deal most openly with the pas- 
sions are at a disadvantage as compared with the others— so 
far as criticism is concerned. 

Behind all the * cant,** as it is called, of people like these^ 
and behind all the countercant ot their opponents, there is 
truth. It is the truth in the comtUenajit which is least often 
put in plain words, and with which we are now most con- 
cerned* 

The tendency of civilisation is, at first, to circumscribe the 
activity of the passions, and necessarily (since men and 
women cannot regulate their lives without some degree of 
introversion) to quicken selAconsciousness. It thus hap- 
pens that the play of passion becomes a study to intelligent 
minds, and certain forms of human activity which civilisa- 
tion throws, for a while, into the shade, become objects of 
curiosity to civilised people whose lives are bounded for 
them. In oar own day of bricks and mortar and confine-' 




meal in cities, wc have under our e^es an iJlustratlon of Uiii 
in the special characteristics of our most accepted paiiitiaf 
and poetry. The ft?a«/r^— " nature" — passes from our vie* 
as a fact« and is reproduced all the more by our ar^— out 
landscape patntmg and our landscape poetry* In the same 
way— to uke an example from the stage— the pantomime of 
happy youn^ life is reproduced in the ballet for crowdcd-up 
city folk, to whom the outline and action of the human form 
in free movement are real curiosities A similar remark 
applies to plot and passion — for passion, too, is a curiosiiy to 
the average dweller in towns. In proportion as the savage 
state approaches the civilised, men and women are bom (no 
matter by what laws) who take the name of artists, and Art 
is bom into society for its delight and culture — ^Art, which 
** holds the mirror up to Nature,*' (a tmly profound expres- 
sion, which a thousand ages will not mend,} and exhibits in 
symmetrical forms the conflict of the aboriginal forces of 
our common humanity. 

Strenuously, and after long and anxious consideration, 
I must hold with those — the majority in number, and 
the best as well as the most numerous — who thirk that 
Art is outside of Ethics. It must not ojind against con- 
science ; but it Jias no business with it It must not raise 
moral questions at alL It is the pride and perfectness of 
Art to be able to delight and quicken, without dictating con^ 
duct The very first quality the artist needs — that which 
constitutes him— is the power of entering into what is foreign, 
and making it real to the observer. To do this properly he 
must neither be drawn by prejudice of approbation, nor ro- 

Q 
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pelled by prejudice of disapprobation. Prejudice is pre- 
jttdgmenty and he must not judge. In the grand scheme, 
everything is in moral relation, but he is to paint, and not 
to criticise. Only it must be clearly understood that this line 
is absolute im both directions^ And the application is rela- 
tive. For example, a dramatic artist is not free to exhibit 
the career of Jack Sheppard before an audience of young 
people: because the young have more sympathy with pluck 
and enterprise than fear of the law, and thus to show pluck 
and enterprise directed to bad ends proves corrupting to the 
young. In such a case the line is overstepped, and moral 
questions are raised. And one more observation will, carried 
round the whole casuistry of the subject, be found a sufficient 
picklock— even if the theft or other breach of received law 
were an open question among mankind the artist would still 
be wrong. Neither in form nor in fact must his work have 
a leaning ; it must not be weighted, one way or the other. 

Yet Art of this kind, even though very imperfect, subserves 
a great end, in widening our sympathies, and helping us 
to understand our fellow-creatures. My own indebtedness 
to Alt in this respect is so great that I cannot speak without 
emotion of the function, as imUrpntin of life, to shy natures, 
of the Novel and the Drama I However, over and above this 
ose^ there is another, far subtler, and difficult even to hint 
at, although an attempt may be made. The destruction of 
the passions nobody contemplates or thinks desirable. But, 
as what we call civilisation advances, a perpetual process of 
drcumscription and rea4jttstment goes on, which is attended 
with peipeloal risk Now, we aU of us throw off a good deal 
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of the nebulous matter of imperfectly co-ordinated passion 
in dreams— sleeping dreams^ and waking dreams— and yd 
there is plenty remaining to pass off and be absorbed Here, 
iheni Art takes up the thread, and docs the i^st for us, h 
the mimic world, in the world the real artist makes^ be he 
who or what he m^kyt the wildest play of passion is chastened 
by the need of symmetry m fonn^ and the cloud and storm 
of half-disciplined passion pass away, rainbows that come 
and gOp in the light of Beauty, They are soon gone ; trjt 
they have been ; and their loveliness remains with us. 

This, however, is not all that Art does for us. Although 
the artist should not dictate rules of conduct, he cannot exist 
and exercise his function without contributing to life some- 
thing of that element without which the observance of all 
rules is simply a matter of convenience. The very essence 
of the Art-spirit is the pursuit of an endyS^r i/r ini/n saJt^; 
and it is here that Art and Morals osculate ; though their 
circles are not concentric. It is a step forward, and upward, 
for the mind to recognise the possibility of this spirit, how- 
ever humble or coarse its working. Hence, I hold, and will 
maintain against all comers, that the rudest and most brutal 
nature is bettered, in however small a degree, by even the 
rudest and most brutal exhibition into which the Art-spirit 
enters. It is very possible that the rudeness and the 
brutality may be greatly in excess of the other element, — that 
may be only a grain of salt in a mass of abomination ; but, 
if the grain is there, then to that extent all the persons con- 
cerned are made better. Those good x>eople — ^and their 
name is le^on— m viVi^ia\K<t sense of beauty as a command- 
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ing thing is by the hand of nature left blank, will think 
lightly of this ; but they would be wise if they made the re- 
flection that it is just possible there may be a gap in their 
constitution, the presence of which may disqualify them for 
forming any opinion of such matters. The type of mind 
which I now have in my eye, is that which is commonly 
called the Puriun type, (though for tny own part, I object to 
that way of naming it,) and it is, decisively, a mind with a 
gap in it lu insusceptibility to what is dramatic in Art, 
its natural dislike of it, is one of the most punling and por- 
tentous facts known to me. What u to be done with such 
people ? It is hopeless to talk to the blind of colours ; and 
it is irritating enough to feel that while H'e, for our parts, 
understand them, they will never understand us. But one 
thing I will say, and they must make what they cnn of it :— 
Life, as exhibited by men and women whose peculiarity it is 
to lack strong sympathy with Art in general, and in par^ 
ticular with dramatic art, is peculiarly liable to be infested 
with faults of ugliness and meanness : and the reaction upon 
this display from the other side tends not only to licence, 
but to absolute vileness and depravation. We do not know 
the laws which decide the result ; but the facts are certain ; 
and, as Ugliness and Meanness produce, above all things, 
Disgust and Contempt, we can obtain glimpses even of the 
working of the laws. The reconcUiation of {Religion, or 
rather religious orgoHisaiwm^ with Art in all its forms, from 
the highest to the lowest, is a problem that mfisi be solved ; 
and win be solved. So long as somebody feels that there is 
a shitd of iaooogmity between any itligioiu image^ and the 
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applies to ttngert as well as listeners— how many musical 
''sreat artists" are so utterly without art that it is nothing 
less than torture to listen to their very best efforts I Scarcely 
anything is more hideous to me than some of the singing 
and playing which multitudes applaud, thinking all the while 
they have a feeling for Art I 

That they have no such feeling is conclusively shown (if 
nowhere else) in this respect at least,— that they are, more 
than by anything else, offended when Art fulfils one of iu 
most important functions. True, that precise function is 
difiicult, and is often badly fulfilled ; but it cannot be dis- 
pensed with. In the progress of that civilising circumscrip- 
tion of which a word has been said, there are victims made 
when the fresh line is drawn across the field of faa ; it cuu 
some unprepared, yet not ignoble, life in two : the cordon 
smHiiaire trips up some nature which is larger and better 
than the majority of the natures that are easily huddled 
within its bounds. And here Art is the harmoniser of the 
human story. It seises upon what is heroic in such in* 
sunces, and, isolating the lawbreaker, helps human nature 
against contempt of itselfl It fixes on the tragic and beau- 
tiful in the aaed casuistry of progress, and so, between 
heaven and earth like the prophet's coffin, or between life 
and death like the Cid, it keeps, suspended in a sphere of its 
*own, that which the jurisprudence of social movement can* 
not admit within the circle of its approval, but which the 
deepest parts of our nature still more peremptorily forbid us 
to despise. Of Art, in this kind, Im TmvuUa is a bad fami- 
liar example ; Shakspeare*s Amio^y amd Cleo^atrm^ (or more 
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patienoe with this twaddle. Dancing may be made objec- 
tionable whether on a platfonn or in a drawing-room ; but 
if tOy it is necessarily inelegant It must cease to be beau- 
tiful before it can be bad ; and so long as it is beauttfuli it 
may minister to the joyousness which the filthy dty tends to 
kill, but it cannot minister to vice. Let us take the ballet 
In the ballet a great deal more of the covered outline of the 
human figure is visible than is visible under ordinary 
domestic conditions^ And the difference of the conditions 
makes all the difference. The music, the scenic accessories, 
the isolation of the dancers, their number, the intense 
rapidity of the movement, are circumstances which help to 
bring a really artistic ballet within the sphere of the emo- 
tions, and take it out of the sphere of the passions. I re- 
member in Fox*s ^ Mart)TS* it is said of some one who w^s 
brought forth to be burnt that, * whereas in his clothes he 
ai^>eared a withered, crooked, silly old man, yet, being 
stripped unto his shroud, he seemed as comely a person to 
all beholders as one should lightly see.** The quotation may 
not be literal, but it is justly made, and it is quite fair and 
pertinent to make it in connexion with the exhibition of the 
covered outline of the human body in the presence of ceruin 
artistic accessories. The human body in free movement 
under such conditions is in itself a beautiful, a highly ex« 
hilarating spectacle , and if anybody chooses equivocally to 
tell me that I go to a ballet to see that spectacle, I boldly 
say. Yes, I do— and what of it ? No doubt the artistic con- 
ditions might be improved ; and, as a matter of fact, most 
baUeU oootain a great deal of that which Is ugly. What 
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can fee uglier, for example, than ihc sort of ^ir&u^tfi that am 
consUnlly finds applauded^a laborious walking oii ihe lips 
of tlic toes, which costs the woman such a scraia 0/ ilse 
muscles that her neck is cransd^ and her jaw ^#/ with tk 
cfibrt ? If the ends of artistic beauty were perfectly coo- 
suited iti the balkt, it would of necessity follovy that tJic 
conditions would be so regulated t1iat» while the specutcr 
was delighted with the lovclmess of the human body, neither 
the spectator nor the dancer sacrificed sclf-respecL But to 
secure this result must ahv^iys be a task of such cxtraor- 
dinar}* difficulty that we must take with good-humoured 
allowance the best approximation we can get We are all 
human, and we must keep so, and take the risks of our 
humanity.* But what a ballet appeals to is the natural 
sense of healthy young joyousness, which tends to express 
itself in the free unconscious movement of the human body, 
and is quickest and keenest, as all other sensations are, 
when the two halves of the race, the '' better** half and the 
worse, express their feelings in apposition, so to speak. 

* " And so I lire* you see. 
Go throush the world, tiy, prove, r^ect» 
Prefer, stiil slruggling to effect 
My warfare ; happy that I can 
Be cross'd and thwarted as a man. 
Not left in Cod's contempt apart. 
With ghastly smooth life, dead at heart* 
Tame in earth's paddock as her prise. 
Thank Cod, she still each method tries 
To catch me, who may yet escape, 
She knows, the fiend in anccl's shape I 
Thank Cod, no paradise stands barr'd 
To entry, and I find it hard 
To be a Christian, as I said !" 

— RoouT Dkowkikc, CkritimMS £pe mmd SmsUp Omj. 
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You and I in great towna do not dance Sir Roger de 
Coveriey or Thread-mf-Grandmother'f-Needle on a green 
by moonlight, nor have we any carnivals or Bacchantic 
festivals. Bat we cannot kill out, circumscribe as we may 
or musty the cultms of the great glad aboriginal impulses. 
A s)'mmetrical reflection of their play is what we expect 
from Art in its various shapes — ^poetry, music, tragedy, 
comedy, (arce, pantomime, ballet I have taken the ballet 
here, because it is in character the simplest, and because it 
is, on moral grounds, the most abused of dramatic exhibit 
tions^ But that the common abuse of the ballet, taken by ' 
itself, is based on a mistake, is proved by the simple fact 
that women delight in watching' it quite as much as men : I 
think more. I can only say for my own part that I have 
talked to a lady in a tunic with no thought present to my 
mind that the tunic did not reach to her feet, and have met 
the same lady in society the next day without recollecting 
that I had ever seen her out of the costume of common life. 
^ Everybody is not like you.** No ; but we are all much 
more alike than is supposed in these matters, and I believe 
the universal feeling of prurient people, who crowd up to 
Art, thinking to get pleasure out of the accessories, is that 
. they do m&i find the pleasure, and have to retire to the old 
focus if they would retain the delight (as distinguished from 
mere pleasure) which it is the function of Art to give. 

These general opinions upon the relation of Art to culture 
and amusement in cities, may, for practical purposes, be 
summed up in a very few sentences. 
L The fuactioo of Art is to chasten, while delighting, by 
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a s)rmmctrical rcfleciioa of ibe play of human passion, ever 
ascending into sublimated emotion. 

II. By presenting Beauty and Order as ends lo be sought 
for their own sake, Artp though not moral, allies itsqlf nith 
Duty/ 

II L Tliereforej so long as Art continues faithful to Beaut/^ 
it cannot^ of itself, be inimical to Moralitv^ 

IV. The moment An ceases to be beautiful^ it becomes 
powerless to give Delight ; ii can then on^y confer Pkasoft^ 
which can be had better and cheaper without Art. 

V. Under those circumstances, any exhibition daimbf 
to be artistic will chiefly attraa pleasure-seekers. 

VI. Those pleasure-seekers would, under any circum- 
stances, find their pleasure somewhere ; so that the grain 
of Art which the exhibition may hold in suspension is so 
much to the good. 




XXI^ART AND POPULAR AMUSEMENT. 




IE ineviuble, and prospectively salutary plebi« 
fication of Art which is going forward beneath 
our eyes, must, like the plebification of other 
things, involve in the doing so much that is, 
to a near vision, grotesque, sordid, or even perilous, that 
there will, doubtless, appear an almost ludicrous remoteness 
in the application of these hints to an imminent public 
question, which may well daim to be noticed because its 
decision cannot (ail to be a landmark in the history of 
dviliaed freedom. The question Is just now fought as a 




fmc tndc (pmiffti^ hnr im Tiifii phmmiopr run i&^cms 
tht cvoud of tlfte baUk, thoa^ Ibr tlic pttsmt (|86S} ik 
cominercial aspect of ibe matter comes to ihc fronC Tm- 
iam of uade is the ooljr lyn4 of freedom Arbidi ihe mnlth 
- tade d men csm be £0t lo uQtlcrstai^ at present ; and mud 
saEerii^ and degradatioa groir out of tisoi Emited tnteEi- 
gtnce of thdn. We most continiie to do the best we on 
znd lijt tsp Uie ^ni Rag thai comes band/ (a^ tliis flag Im 
a prestige about it, besides bcbg handy}— far tbc battie wjU 
i»oc wait ; bat >n ibe meanirhile we aeed not be unbecdfd 
of Larger, remoter issues ihaii aoy wbidi the fla^ of fiw- 
trade covers. Free trader free religioiiy free art, and free 
self-culture are all bound up in the same bundle, and staad 
or fall together. Our present concern is with a question of 
free art and free trade combined. 

The collision which has arisen between the masses of 
modem amusement-seekers and the most commanding!/ 
placed of amusement-givers, on the one hand, and the func- 
tion of the Lord Chamberlain as to the refusal of his licences 
for acting plays in certain buildings, is a striking illustration 
of the way in which an almost forgotten abuse may, by a 
change in circumstances, come to be a serious obstruction 
in the way of progress. There is no reason whatever in the 
nature of things why ** stage-plays'* should be the subject of 
any peculiar legislation ; yet nobody thought much about the 
absurdity of saying that two people might not, under a pen- 
alty, recite a dialogue in costume anywhere, to any people 
who chose to pay to hear them— until quite recently. Bat 
the moment the thing is looked on in the light of the resultt 
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it is seen to have been a source of grave public injury in a 
day of impatient crowdsi rapid movement, and uncontrollable 
demands. Where or how the discrepancy first arose^ or how 
it grew to its present sixei is another question ; but the fact 
isy that the half-cultivated population of our great cities who 
want amusement has enomv%ns]y increased, while the drama 
has not overtaken their tastes, though, for the drama itself, 
there is still a sufficient and a largely-increased public. We 
aU know what queer things Acts of Parliament undertake, 
and they will undertake queerer things still as more medio- 
crities find their way into the House of Commons^ Between 
the Aa of Parliament which undertakes to define a stage 
play, and the Lord Chamberlain's exercise of his functions, 
a difficulty has arisen which, from its relations, historic and 
philosophical, is worthy of deliberate attention. 

In the time of Shakspeare, I have read that gallants 
smoked and refreshed themselves at the theatres just as 
they pleased. The habits of the Germans we all know, 
though I am not aware that, except at the "summer*' 
theatres, there is smoking in theatres even in Germany. As 
it so happens that I am constitutionally intolerant of tobacco 
in any shape, I have personally no desire (but very much 
the reverse) that people should ever smoke in the theatres 
of my own country. But I stand for justice— to everybody. 
The habiu of the English people, the masses, are no secret 
They like smoking ; they like eating and drinking ; they 
have no notion of amusement without thenw A small 
tradesman and his wife going from Oielsea to Gravesend 
OQ board a Thames steamer, begin to smoke, sip^ and skin 




shrimps almost as soon as the paddle-wheels arc m motion. 
We also know (though one is surpTised to see bow manj- 
weU-tnformcd people underraie it) the fondness of "tit 
common people" for singing: and music— especially m com- 
pany. Now, in our own day, every kind of amusement is 
provided on competitive and commercial principles, and paid 
for, to be enjoyed in masses,* and the reader does not want 
another word to lead him up to those strange plac^ called 
Music-halls, which all over the kingdom are filled nigbUy 
with multitudes of men and women, who, while the singing 
or dancing proceeds upon the stage, sit at tables or lounge 
about, munching, drinking, smoking, chattering, laughing- 
monster convivial parties, in fact, held in public, the guests 
being about as much known to each other as the guests at 
hundreds of "distinguished" balls or "receptions" in a 
London season. The audiences, of course, arc as miscel- 
laneous as possible, and widely different in different parts 
of London and the provinces. In some quarters you have a 
preponderance of the small tradesman and artisan element ; 
but there is always, of course, a large infusion of the plea- 
sure-seeking population of great cities. The entertainments 
given at third-rate and other Music-halls are not of a high 
class; they cannot be, because any approach to what is 
dramatic is against the law ; and in these matters, as in all 
others, the nursing or protective policy applied in one direc- 
tion, and the exclusive policy applied in the other, are found 
to have the usual results. The << protected *' enteruinment 

. * I have elsewhere expressed my regret that this should be so : but it b not t» 
be helped. Above all it is not to be hindered by any act of iiOt»^>c** 
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desradcs in qualitf, and actaallf fetches '' attractions " from 
the ** unprotected." The suple of the thing now called at 
the * protected" Theatre a burlesque or extravagansa, con* 
ststs of grotesque singing and dances imported from the 
Music-halL The Theatre prevents the Music-hall from 
attempting to give anything like a dramatic entertainment 
The Music-hall gets up singing grotesqueries because it 
must do something lively, and then it is avenged upon its 

* protected " enemy by the policy of imitation which the latter 
is forced to adopt Really it is a ridiculous piece of business. 

My readers will not suppose that I am at all dependent 
upon ^ Harry Clifton," or the "Great Vance," or the " In- 
imitable Mackney,"* for the amusement of my leisure, or 
that I can be interested, except as a student of human 
nature, in songs like * Pretty Little Sarah," " Paddle your 
Own Canoe," or any other of the songs sung at third-rate 
Music-halls, with titles very much like the titles I meet with 
in turning over music-books of the time of the Regency- 
such as « Go it, if it kills you," *" Widow Waddle's Jig,** 

* Beuy*s Delight," or * Carlton House in a Bustle,"»from 
which I infer that the tastes of the lower Music-hall public 
are not very unlike the tastes of the * fashionable" public 
before I was bom. But, precisely because I cannot be sup- 
posed to have any personal interest in the subject, I may the 



* FMltrily (wk«t art yo« baglilac all) laraiaf aver aqr P*fe% win aat 
■■diimad iImh Bltla Coduwy ■Htftcn^ aad, i ad c td, I oogltf t» apolofiM for 
; ffcii^ M BMKk bM MU h iIm dipiky of litoraiwo as toaw of iIm 
I ia iIm k«*"< til— ■■ Bvl, probably, ibo Groat Vaaeo aad ibo Fm^ 
liciQvt wa wH iwl iro wb loi If §m m ik f t k m M ttoat thtrntrntmn cUpok 
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more safely Uke upp in a passing w^)^, a quesdoa wludii 
some day have hi&tonc interest^ and emphasiset by ueditt 
and cotnmcnt, words of toleration, and faith In human luiait^ 
whicbf during the ten years for which I have been wrihn&l 
have never lost an opponutyty of speaking^ with mm 
applications. 

The majority of persons no doubt think of ihc Lord Chun- 
berUin as the gentleman who sees that the roy^ heanh-mj 
is swept clean of a moming, and the royal sheets wdl akd ; 
but the fact is that in the capital of England, where tk 
Court is situated, Theatres and Plays, considered as actabk^ 
exist, in the last resort, by sufferance of this quas-public 
functionary ; who has been gaily, and not without cause (as 
we shall see) called the Lord Chambermaid. He may re- 
fuse his licence to any play, or any theatre — therefore, to 
every play, and every theatre : an absurd, but not abstractly 
inconceivable result The Lord Chamberlain and his assist- 
ants may be, and sometimes are, sensible and cultivated 
persons, but the function personified is what I speak of, 
and it is one of the least credible anomalies of modem times. 
The Lord Chamberlain is paid out of the royal purse ; is a 
lineal descendant of the Master of the Revels ; is a relic of 
the days when masques and plays were in the first instance 
a kind of privilege of the Court, and a functionary was sup- 
posed to be necessary, to sec that nothing ^unhandsome* 
came " betwixt the wind" and the •" nobility." The vulgar 
might have May-poles and dancing-bears, and conjuring 
and tumbling, but the drama was not for them— except as 
Lazarus might gather scraps at the door of Dives. In the 
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pUx-bills of tbe old patent theatres (Dniry Lane and.Covent 
Garden) the acton still describe themselves as (his or) her 
Majest/s servants, and seriously-disposed justices of the 
peace in the provinces still look upon actors as vagabonds 
and sturdy beggars. Great changes have arisen in dramatic 
matters since the two largest theatres lost their patents, but 
the Lord Chamberlain still remains, retaining and exercising 
his authority, though he is no more wanted than a censor 
of thepres^ and cannot, except incidentally, be of any use; 
Just conceive the existence of a functionary whose duty it 
should be to ** examine** all pictures, and licence or refuse 
to licence all picture-galleries or print-shops I There can be 
no sense in having any such functionary for any such 
purpose. He may have a very nice taste of his own, but 
som eb ody else may have a nicer, and so on all round the 
world, till you have got the opinion of everybody— which 
means ** the public*' A play is, of all things, that which is 
most openly submitted to public opinion, and most rapidly 
and decisively judged by it A book, if it is bad, may have 
dropped poison into a thousand hearu before anybody 
points it out, and even then it cannot be recalled from the 
hands of those who have bought it But a play is sub- 
mitted at once to the criticism of two thousand people of 
average character and intelligence^ and is liable to be 
''danmed* in an hour. If the Lord Chamberlain is less 
critical than the average audience, he is worse than useless ; 
if he is only ms critical, he is a dphei'; if he were more 
critical^ his judgments could not be enforced. He is a 
iinple absurdity. Those who think he is useftd in the 
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iniepests of public virtue must dcai wjib the thret altema* 
lives just put, or, if they prefer it, they may deil mii 
MiUoii*s scornful retort upon a iimilar point — *Pttblie 
virtue I public foUy, rather — for who «haU />4^ of piiWie 
virtue?'' 

Meanwhile, there is something almost too abfuni fi» 
contempUtiou in the exercise of certain functions by ^ 
Lord Chamberlain. Somebody writes, for example; to la- 
form him that, in the somebody's opinian, the skins of tbe 
ballet-girls at some particular theatre are too shorv Hts 
Lordship (I suppose) goes, or sends, to see^ and then-fcv^ 
wards an intimation to the director of the theatre that his 
young ladies must wear longer dresses. They manage 
these things worse in France,* (I have in my mind, while 
writing, a certain police regulation about the Cancan ;) bat 
I should think Englishmen can scarcely endure the image 
of an elderly gentleman whose duty it is to see that the 
tunics of English girls are long enough ; or that they have 
the regulation " skirt-Ucks." Pray let us have a public 

• Let me say here, that I blush to th« quick for some U my cmf /r i pw n h o 
go to Paris and come back imperialised. We are perpetually pestered with 
vhat they do " in Paris." But who cares what they do " in Paris T"— I should 
not be permitted to discuss the subject in a volume for general reading, but I 
may be allowed to add that I have definite opinions of what should be the 
action of the British Legislature im view 9/^\ avoid the wocds dtmUm^mitk^ 
certain forms of vice. My opinion as to a particular course of action which was 
open to private enterprise was expressed eight or nine years ago, and a precisely 
similar opinion has since been expressed in the Pmll Mmli G^LMttU, Soose day, 
in another place, I hope to make a serious and deliberate contribution %» the 
discussion of this subject ; but I would earnestly beg all guod people to try 
and be wise and just in their displeasure, and to refrain from supporting any 
plan of legislative muddling^ whether on the Parisian or any other ModoL 
What nuy be done Ai, wkm ^cutMia facti of our crowdedia hnntnd i 
Hit it aaoihtr qoMtkal . 
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Chambennaid for these porposes— if they can be supposed 
matters for any public functionary whatever. For my part, 
I bold them to be matters of public sentiment ^ With no 
one to embody it ?" With no one lega/fy c^niiiiuUd to 
embody it I believe public sentiment, left to itself, will 
alwigrs, in such matters, create a police of good understand- 
ing which cannot be evaded, while the police of a function 
can be and is evaded ; the growth of sound sentiment being 
moreover retarded by the mere fact of the function*s exist- 
ence ; for peq>le fold their arms and fed safe when " the 
law** has taken a matter in hand. There is ample proof 
that the mischiefs aimed at, for example, by Lord Camp- 
bell's Act, are much increased by the existence of the Act 
This will appear a wild statement to most people, (though I 
undertake to say that no great sutesman, or great thinker, 
living will think it absurd^ and indeed I ought scarcely to 
let it go without explaining that I have^ in all matters, very 
little faith in the good effects of positive laws, however 
^ enforced." Not to pursue that, however, the effect of an 
Aa like Lord CampbelTs, or any Act of the aame order, is 
just this— the ingenuity of the lawbreaker is at once set to 
work upon tasks of evasion and concealment ; which, in 
such matters, arenot difficult In so far as concealment is 
aecnre d 'and in this particular case^ concealment, with a 
little help from ^ sdenct^" is so ludicrously easy that the 
Aa seems posttivdy childish— the law proves useless. And 
in the work Uivadimg the law, it necessarily happens 
that boundary lines are alresh confused, and the ^ evasive** 
ibm el tiM lUaf tottght to be put down is difiused over aa 




ever-iacreasiiig surface. Those who think that anythb^ ii 
gained by positive tegislation ia such matters are, ia mf 
opmioHj misled by natural indignation. When a particuLif 
culprit is punished, tbey arc so pleased that ibey ovenat« 
the result. The real cure for obscenity lies in another direo* 
lion. If I thought the government of a country had any^ 
thing to do with making people good^ I would say, the way 
to put down abominable things such as Lord Campbell^ 
Act contemplates, is to have a training school foe Art ta 
every thousand of the population* People of taste may and 
do difTer as to what is decorous^ but I njcver knew a person 
with a feeling for Art who could tolerate anything that a 
jury of twelve men promiscuously chosen would call obscene 
or abominable. Those people who make a fuss about the 
universal practice in art schools must not be surprised if 
they are told with something like contempt that to be accus- 
tomed to see the human form under conditions remote from 
vulgar associations is to be educated in delicacy, and cer- 
tainly to be cured of obscenity, if the cure be needed. 
And the cure is needed in thousands of our fellow-crea- 
tures. The crowding of life in cities results in this, that the 
vulgar scarcely ever think of the human being uncovered 
or partially uncovered, except in connexion with what they 
think degrading. Now, the everlasting principle of modesty 
or delicacy, so exquisitely put by Mr Coventry Patmore, is 

*' Not to unveil before the sazo 
Of an imperfect lympathy." 

And this is an individual question. A young gurl with the 
disclosed bust of evening dress may, by the mere purity 



I 
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and nobleness of her face and manner, strike awe into the 
mind of the mdest beast^the thing is done every day, for 
there are plenty of sleek beasts in good society. I do not 
think I ever received a stronger casual suggestion of the 
greaty generous modesty of a viigin nature than I did once 
Urom a handsome young creature on the stage of a fourth- 
rate theatre, whose dress may be inferred when I say she 
was playing Paul in ** Paul and Virginia." She freshened 
up my sensibilities for a long time, and I still think of her, 
and shall ever think of her, as a tjrpical image of chastity 
and sweetnesSb I have said a virgin naimn^ for this woman 
wore a wedding-ring. No matter, her face had exaaly the 
divine simplicity of the virgin. I can see her now, and hear 
her singing, (which was nothing particular,) and she was the 
sort of creature that one thanks God for having made. You 
do now and then see such faces and figures— I have another 
one in my mind*li memory now, but she was in an omnibus I 
— and they art divine messages, laugh who pleases. I pity 
the man who has never been surprised into a passionate cry 
of Oh, my God 1 by a group of roses or a field of butter- 
cups, or by one of those (aces,— not indeed common, but 
common enough for our needs, — which renew to us the 
infinite promise of life, and perhaps remind us of the brook 
in •'Ion,* which 

**. • ikoi[«|ktlMiptt«fiB 

May iMWfowid its nvlaetii gMMfai K^M« 



It b not raie^ at all events, to see a perfectly modesi4ooking 
baUd-gifl, between whom and ooc^s-tdf there is the needful 




^ sympathy/* And, m the w^rst c^e, I insist tliat evexi aa 
alloyed admiration by a spectator of a lo«r type is, while it 
lasts, inconsistent with what is obscene, and is so far a« 
edu coition for such as need it 

One cannot expect to go to any place of amusement, least 
of ail to a place which is a cross between a theatre and a 
convivial c1ub» and above alt other places miscellaneous in 
the character of the audience^ without bcin^ brought face to 
face wiih the abandonment of youth^ eager for " plcasitfe i'* 
nor can the least felicitous concomitant of the scene blot 
out the ^raci of youth. Being blind to nothing, I must still 
say that merely as a show of animal spirits and young blood, 
I think a place like the Alhambra* a splendid spectacle. I 
happened to be there on the night of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge boat-race, (1866,) when there was, I suppose, a much 
larger sprinkling than usual of the best youth of England : 
and I was powerfully moved by the beauty of the young 
men's faces. I was there for some hours, moving about, 
watching, and 'listening, and whatever I saw that 1 wished 
away, I left the place proud of my country ; of its hand- 
some people, and its good-humoured crowds — and though I 
never was in a crowd so great, I never was in one so good- 
humoured. Let me entreat the reader to remember that 
the good folks have too often an exaggerating pruriency of 
their own, which makes them quite unjust to mixed assem- 
blies of human beings whose object is distinctly ** pleasure.*" 
Their budgets of ** depravity" will not really bear handling. 

* This it the name of the largest music hall io LoDdoa ; bat, Co partfdy David 
Copperfield's aoat, *' Wh/ Alhambra, foodocM only kaowt I* 
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Things aie quite bad enougfa, but their pathetic nonsense 
will seldom stand Gross-examination. In a parliamentary 
committee which sat some years ago upon public-houses, a 
witness, speaking of a certain Saloon, said he could not 
describe to the committee the scenes which he had wit^ 
nessed there; and I once found that quoted in a maga- 
sine article by an accomplished lady who was criticising in 
a very noble and beautiful spirit the impurities of certain 
by-paths of modern life. This ''sensation" answer had 
evidently struck her mind with horror ; but what are the ' 
facu? The witness in question was asked at a later period 
of his examination to explain what he meant by not being 
able to describe the ** scenes* he had witnessed* His reply 
was, that the character and variety of the entertainmenu 
were such as be could not describe I And how many old* 
bbgie stories of the sort break down in a similar way when 
rigorously manipulated. Can anything be more absurd 
than what the terrified pruriency of very well-meaning 
people figures to itself about what ''goes on** (that is a 
(avourite phrase, /mt mi— it is so deliciously mysterious I) 
"behind the scenes," or the "depravity** of the ballet-girls? 
It is useless to disguise the £act that the scene Mkimdthe 
scene to an unaccustomed eye is full of piquancy. It can- 
not be unamusing^ for example, to come close to half a 
doien women in short muslin douds, laughing and chatter^ 
ing— the usual innocent chatter of women ; or to exchange 
civilities with a lithe young creature of nineteen, whom you 
aever saw beibce and will never see again, with her bright 




curls gathered up close round Ker liule neck, m the dn^s at 
a (stage) fairy prince, or a (stage) Watteau shepherd There 
h piquancy in this, as there is in smcUing a Slower or drinking 
a glass of wine, or walking up a splendid thoroughfire m 
^e season on a fine afternoon. But the piquancy does tvoi^ 
with ordinary human beings^ survive use ; and the closer one 
gels to any class of one^s fellow-creamrcs the more one is 
struck by their resemblance to eadi other, and the great 
excess of what is good nnd lovable over wliat is noL Iht 
prurient good people think with horror of the "oi^ies** «r 
" saturnalia " that ** go on ** behind the unconscious curtaia 
Drop them down suddenly in the midst of stage *' business," 
and they would be astonished to find that actresses are very 
much like their own sisters, and that visitors must — get out 
of the way. Again let me say there is no disguising the 
piquancy of the scene to certain people — ^but they are m/ 
the people who would go behind the scenes expecting to 
find orgies or saturnalia there, any more than they are 
people who think a thunderbolt ought to fall because a 
young girl in a short tunic stands ** chaffing " a stage-car- 
penter for a moment. 

In dealing with any class of human beings of whom we 
know but little, we must begin by dropping the old-bogie 
way of thinking of them, if we want to get at the truth. For 
my part, I repeat, I am not blind to the worst that can be 
said upon such matters, and when that worst it allowed for. 
I maintain that the good of the whole case is greater than 
the evil, and that these are matters in which we have^ above 
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all thingii to begin by being just We thall never better 
oar feUow-areatures if we commence by looking at them 
throagh the cloud of an old-bogie lensibility. 

It so happens that another illustration of this subject is 
readx to mx hand. I had once myself^ along with most 
people^ a very exaggerated idea of the amount of drinking 
that goes on at Music-halls. But after uking pains to 
obeerve and to inquire, I am satisfied that the total amount 
of what is spent in eating, drinking^ and cigars is quite in- 
considerable. Great stress is laid, by those who know the 
habits of the working and small trading classes, upon the 
fact that the wife is very often the companion of the husband 
at these pla ces k e e ping him, it is suggested, out of mis- 
chiet On the other hand, no doubt, some few wives may 
learn to "drink themselves at such places. But, on the 
whole, I am compelled to believe that these monstrous 
/fiN/MM of the ^ people** point to changes in our nunners 
which, after a time, will prove to be for the better. It is 
while eating and drinking go on that some of the first 
lessons in courtesy between men and women are uken by 
men. This may seem a light matter, but let us appeal to 
iact& The men who sit at those smoky 4itt]e tables with 
their wives or sweethearts are not of fine fibre, (and at such 
ubles sad stories may and do begin,) but they are not the 
men that beat their wives, and they are softened by sharing 
their ** pleasure," as they call it, with the women. As for 
t&e women themselves, I am assured, and can well believe 
that the possibility of these ^ free4md-easy'* evenings, at a 
place of amnsfmrnt where they can be ** sociable^" has 



I 
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opened a new world to the smaU Imdcsman's or artjsan'f 
overworked, overworn ed wife. And from evidence whidi 
has fallen in my way, as well as from evidence which I havt _ 
sought, I believe these places do noi lend to promote I 
drunken habils, but just ihe reverse. There is no paradoi 
here. These monster symposia arc socmt meetings, remeia- 
ber, where men and women study and are studied of eacii 
other, where the ostensible object is not the drink, and 
where the attention is more or less diverted by an ente> 
tatnment njore or less intellectuaL 

Emphatically, let me repeat that, in writing thus, I do it 
with entire deliberation, being, as I said before, blitUt to fu- 
thing. The facts, indeed, stare us in the face. Society 
^ devotes'* its finest men and its finest women. Its finest 
men it drills and pipeclays, and sends away to be shot down 
or cut in pieces ; its finest women it sacrifices in another 
way. At every place of public resort, fcom a church, kks t 
park, or a central street, to a place of amusement, will be 
found the ** devoted" of civilisation — drifted, drifting, and 
half-anchored women. Now, society may shut its eyes, or 
may misread what it sees ; but the fact waiting to be seen 
or apprehended is, that its floating populations of wrong- 
doers of all kinds* are becoming too much for it ; above all, 
too much for the cordofu sani tains which apply to such 
matters. I have watched modem manners, and studied 
records of past manners — from the Diaries of diary-writers 

• I will inxtance the BetUng Population, and the Financing PopulatSoo. Ii 
anybody stupid enough to think that all this will stop where it ia, or that a 
casual Act of Pftrliaroent, or th« casual reU&jdng of an Act, Is of a«y { 
use f Half a ftcnetailon mor* wHt tell a very di/fereat story I 
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to the Newgate Calendar of a hundred, or fifty years ago-* 
and while I am of opinion that the public standard of good- . 
neu is almost infinitely higher than it was, I cannot shut 
my eyes to the (act that social boundary-lines are not so 
sharply drawn in spheres where they are understood to be 
drawn (I know but little of the provinces, however) as they 
used to be. In other words, the old canUtu joMUairtu have 
snapped under the pressure of multitudes, attdwi Maw $tot 
jti tuccn d id in iwisHng mw mus. Thai task waits ; but, 
in the meanwhile, I consider it not a mischief, but a great 
public goody that the half-anchored, the drifting and the 
drifted, should not be isolated, but should find their way, 
like other people, into the occasional company (as distin« 
guished from society) of their ** betters,** under the checks 
of public decency. AU isaUUiam is a making of liitii kills. 
For public purposes, it is simple English justice that, in 
matters which need not hurt any one except with his own 
choice, everybody should be presumed mnocent until 
proved the reverse. To act on this presumption has iu 
risks, but a risk is a less evil than a positive wrong, and 
the risks are more than compensated for. The two most 
humanising things in society are indiscriminate meeting 
together for purposes of worship, on the one hand, and for 
purposes of amusement on the other. Where a man wor- 
ships, he win be told to avoid temptation ; and Ut him 
avoid it ; it is at his own peril that he seeks it; but let him 
not ask that the smallest unfair restriction should be placed 
upon the freedom of any human being for his protection* 
And bcsidet an tU% it mast be remembered that th« extent 




to which the drifted population of cities floats over ilie bir 
at times is always grcady exaggerated— first, by the pruiicst 
I alarm of the good ; and^ secondly, by the pmrient conceit ttf 
f/uft of ais other class. The fact is, that the wicked world of 
the wicked is not quite such a hell as they pretendt and is 
never hopeless i but, any way» I will do my best to write 
down that sort of heU which is made by liveried and branded 
isolation. 

To passf however, to less serious matters. I ihould be 
very glad if words of mine coaUL li^ to 4aAioe oAms to 
look without prejudice upon the mere fMurtemess of the 
audiencesi and the entertainmenu at some of the fifth-rate 
places of amusement in great cities. My own habits are 
those of a very quiet, studious person ; I have uncertain 
health, and fastidious senses, — and yet I can tolerate^ and 
with amused interest, a great deal from which some very 
good people (who have, let me be forgiven for saying, less 
natural excuse .for their disgust) turn harshly away. At the 
^ Bower Saloon," Stangate^ Westminster, I have witnessed 
a drama called, in the biU of the play, 

^ *'Thb HimcRY Son ; 

OR, 

The Dreadful ErrEcrs or Family Hatred Carried 

ON Too LONGl" 

but I also saw omot, asksi ^^^leasurei a giil act Hamlet 
there. AiA^rencxtdi\a^iifibft^^\\\M^^<^^&^^ 
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fo ignorant that in the great soliloquy she said '^sickled" 
for '^ sicklied.** On this occasion, the house was so crowded 
that the gallery audience overflowed on to the sloping roofs 
of the boxes, and there was a ring of naked, shoeless legs 
dangling in pairs over the heads of the indignant dress-drclCi 
Indeed, the excitement of the people was so great (excus- 
ably, for this girl was the only lady Hamlet I had then ever 
heard of, though Miss Marriott has acted Hamlet since) 
that a disturbance appeared imminent at one time of the 
evening. However, the Polonius of the tragedy came before 
the drop-scene between the acts, and made an angry speech, 

of which I caught a few words,— ^ policeman at the 

door • • • • one of you got a week the other day dis- 
grace the savages in the backwoods ** Theremainder 

was lost in a storm of applause, and order was restored for 
the rest of the evening. Generally speaking, the behaviour 
of the people at third-rate and fifth-rate places of amuse- 
ment has almost incredibly improved within the last six or 
eight years. I have been present at performances at the 
cast-end theatres,* and at the Victoria Theatre in the south, 
without being able to hear one word of what the actors said. 
But all this is now changed. It is true you may still see in 
the pit of a third-rate theatre (at the Surrey you nuy see 
it) such a thing as a placard in which ** persons are ro- 

•ItlMiaitl«l»d*wlili tiM Ml^«t,birt I»BrpalMp«Ualtov«dte«r. 
fnwaqrMrpnnilMipMpk art MiU Iboiid wU vUc «ptffft at dMacns nilM 
■otkar L iaJww wWf itbalwayad^adidlw. latkt mm. ilbaMCCCM; 
UeMMllMraM«MMwyJ«vtliviiif tiMra. I hvm hmtd Lm T^mwimim •mi 
Mi Ti ttmm H wt at ikt Suiidaid TiMatrt, aad 1m«« Was tyrpriaa^ at «dl m 
MHHa< aft ikt Imm okkiM if ikt yk upas iht I 
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quested not to cra^k nuts during the peifonoancje;" and 
there nuiy be an occasioned squabble, and & cry Cor "tk 
bobbies/ (vulgar for poIicemcQ ;) bul that is tbe wgirst tJaM 
happens. Monday night and Saturday night are, of coun^ 
always noisy nights | on Friday (the "order* night) ik 
audience is not so "genteel;" and, of course, at holtda)* 
times "the sovereign people" have it a good deal their o«a 
way, I was in the pit of a third-rate theatre on Boxia^ 
nighty iS65« It wa« an hour's work to get in, and I had to 
stand all the time, wedged in between two women and two 
or three meiip who talked incessantly, and In the coar^cfi 
conceivable vein. The roughs in the place, men and 
women, joined in the chorus of one of the songs imported 
from the Music-halls into the pantomine, {** Free-and-£asy" 
is the name of the song,) and the ** swells" in the stalls stood 
up and turned their backs on the stage to applaud the chant- 
ing roughs. I do not think the conversational licence taken 
by men and women of ''the common people'* at inferior 
theatres at all exceeds that taken in private boxes at first- 
class theatres ; though, of course, talking in the body of the 
place is more objectionable to iisUners^ and the toumure 
of the phrases is not so elegant Let me take the liberty of 
supposing that~you are in the pit of a fifth-rate theatre, and 
listening to what goes on behind you or at your side, where 
there is a household party— a tradesman, his wife, a friend 
of the family, and his sweetheart This is the kind of thing 
you might hear, as a '' comic*' actor came forward with an 
absurd make-up : — 
First GentUmatu^Oyx \ goUey ; ain't he a regular Cure I • 
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His >P&Sr.— Now, then, Joe-in-lhe-copper, speak up ; will 
yott? 

Si€99ul GtmUman^-^vm^M^^^ ain't he a bubblyjock 1 

Swe€tktari.--0\L my, jiminy I lie £r a liead o* cauliflower 1 

This is not edifying ; hut you can weU believe in the solid 
rirtoes of people who are capable of such felicities. By and 
by the conversation is resumed :— 

Si€»nd GtntUwum.'-'l^Kft you seen Ovinniat Jones— £«// 
Lfmut 

Swutktart-'}^^ ;. not yet 

.SW»Mf (^ii//W«4M^— Ah, you've /v/to, I can tell you! I 
cried like a watercart when the Idd dies—i t is cutting, I 
can tell you! 

J/««MMij— Ropes of inions ? 
' (;««//>j«UM.— Ah, it £rtnions, that isl 

Swatkeart^l %)poac it's a very deep tradegy ? [S^en 
wUk criiical grtviiytj^u kmng s^mikaw iiirayid tkmi y^m 
mn lisUmMg.l 

GiniUmaM.'^EtHuiimgikikiik'4uiquisiim.'\ Iain\cried 
so much— not since I see Bi^kigitr. Ill take you to see 
her. 

This is delivered with an air of patronage which would 

• TUtadiiwatiMit, faaiMCMM o«l «r Ma. Miploytd Vrtk* poorwitkao 
wm% id» af tht ■■laiag tlua Uwy wald bay af tht ■■laiag af Waoda^ 

t Ttat was valgar isr MiM Avaaia Joaat^ aa ■ cif wi af tW day witk a coa* 
ip ica oat l y Jaa i fcaa l d tr . Thiablbf tha bt aUtaf p ot l i ri tyagaiat tatpoetifiiy 
vUiearady laqaiia !• U laid tlatt, fa aqr day. k was iaipaMibIt lot **th«eoiaao^ 
paoph" aac ta altar a aaaMu ijaytaia Riyatliii fata Raadhib Albttt lata 
ABb m, Kfaa Haw lata Kfaa M aaii, Alaaaadm fata Alaaaadffa, i i aari b a i faia 

iiMififnii Wht waald gradga ibMi a 
it 
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not disgrace a SuUao ; and thco the happy* pair faU to upoa 
tbeir provisions, and fiakts of piecrust £aU» like rose-l^at^ 
at the feet of the lovers as they munch. Some cooudoo- 
place question is asked of you^ inrhich you answer inth 
civility, and then^ rising to depart, you have the satisfaction 
of hearing yourself called* in a whisper, " a aflfablc gcni.* 

Some years ago I went one night to a place of cheap 
entertainment called the Rotunda, in the Blackfriars Road^ 
near the bridge* It is now, I believe, a fife-stove shop, dse 
little circus having been ptit down as a nuisance ; but I 
lay no stress upon t/iat fact, for the ordinary, res pe cubic 
Englishman, especially the English shopkeeper, calls nearly 
ever>lhing unusual a nuisance, and particularly anything 
that gathers a mob of roughs together. That roughs fre- 
quented this Rotunda I know, for I saw and heard them 
''roughing" on the night of my visit, and i do not doubt 
that thieves and ill-conditioned people of all sorts were 
there ; but the audience behaved as well as any audience 
could possibly behave, and one could hardly help being glad 
at heart to see them sitting there so quietly, out of mischief 
for the time, and getting the benefit of even so low a form 
of Art There was solo singing in " character,*' (a cobbler, a 
Scotchman, an Irishman, very coarse, but with no real harm 
about either the song or the characterisation,) solo dancing^ 
a rope performance, and a dal/£i d*actiofi. A balUt tfa^ioH 
—that is to say — a ballet in which there is a story, as dis- 
tinguished from a ballet divertissement^ in which there is 
(supposed to be) none— is, without the Lord Chamberlain's 
licence, illegal; but my friends of the Rotunda evidently 

8 
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thought thqr were keeping tulficiently to windward of the 
law by aroiding dialogue, for the story of this ballet was 
told in the most undisguised manner by the mere action ; 
though, for the assistance of slack wits, it was told in black 
and white alsa The stage-manager, at every turn of the 
plot, hekl up in front of the stage a placard to say what was 
happening^ 1 



8HS IS JBALOUSi 

HB XNUSTS rOR A SOLDIER, 

THEY ARB TO BE MARRIED TO-MORROW. 

This last notification was received with tremendous ap- 
plause. As is universally the case at the low-class theatres 
even more than at the better sort, I found the audience had 
their M favourites. A half-withered, moiled-looldng woman 
of fifty odd, who danced in the ballet, was received and 
pursued with storms of clapping and compliment^** Con- 
demn my sanguinary organs of vision 1 the old girl stuck to 
it, didn't she. Bill ?* The performance closed with a little 
exhibition on the tight-rope^ in which the down, a quiet, 
decent, wom-looldng man of about thirty, and his very 
lovely young wife took part I shall never forget the ex- 
quisitdy-tutned limbs of this little woman. The rope on . 
which she had to walk went straight across the pit until it 
attached itself to a fastening in the boxes, or gallery, so that 
this pretty creature had to walk dean over the heads of th6 
people in the pit— over mine among the rest Her husband, 
proud, I am sure^ of her beantyi foUowed her transit with 
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jealous eyes ; but it was iinaecess«»y. //^ni s^ii fui wmi^ ^\ 
p€mt—ii was a chLvalric pit A$ for inci I believe I wu I 
suspected of being a spy — though I hummed xiisger tunet, 
and jested with my aeighboun^ in order to put them as much 
at their ease as possible. 

My success^ howevef^ was not satisfactorf to mf iwa 
mind ; and the tiext time I visiied a ** gafT' — this was ia 
Shoreditch — I sought, and obtained for the sum of four- 
peace, a private box all to myself* The premises were so 
confined ihat^ in coming out^ I lost my way^ after Havia^ 
taken only a step or two, into somebody's back padoui* 
where there were plates and dishes set on a dean table- 
dothy all ready for supper. The^ was no smell of cookii^ 
about, but that is nothing ; the ndghbourfaood is a paradise 
of fried fish, baked poutoes, whelks, eels, cockles, muttock- 
pies, cranberry tarts, pig's trotters, and ^ faggots^*** At 
this place there was no ballet The audience was what 700 
might expect. There were fiddlers^ with a clarionet, a flotc^ 
and a piano in the very last stage of knockiness every bit 
of baize having evidently been worn off the furrowed keys^ 
This delicious instrument, retained perhaps for the purpose 
of giving a refined air to the entertainment, was feverishly 
played by a bald-headed, little old man, who had so respect- 
able an appearance that I wondered how he had drifted into 



« I viU Boc MMOM tlM r«tpoMibaiC7 «r f t cwm i di ic aay mm ^ mi % 
&SIOC but tlM «mW/ U ddidoiM^ It b iht Bighi^oUotMUili joy I " !>•• 
y«ur hwhaad tktpi vHm k€ eomct hamm at lis fai hnmi dayHgter* mU I t»a 
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ttich a place. There were women there of all ages ; and one 
pleasant-looking young creature in the very centre of the 
pit, with a babe held fast to her uncovered bosom. The 
mother had no ring pn^ but she had an innocent face,* and 
her presence did me good. The first thing I heard from my 
private box \m the then new song, ^ God bless the Prince 
of Wales I* The Prince had just been married, and the 
more distinctly loyal and affectionate paru of the song were 
soundly and, I undertake to say, sincerely applauded. Let 
ne be excused for being sentimental enough to add that I 
was moved by the evident heartiness with which I saw these 
poor foughs-^some of them pickpockeu and driAed women 
^wished well to the marriage. The singers of the song 
were two— *a young man, and a tall, stoiit woman, with 
highly-pomatummed hair, a wedding-ring and keeper, a silk 
gown fixed high in the neck with a laige brooch, and a 
bunch of flowers in her hand, which was red and laige with 
labour. This song was followed by others— 4he usual Irish- 
man, Scotchman, and what not Then a dialogue— two 

• 8kt mifktlMTtpBVMdlMrriag; but cvm ifilMluidMMtopBw% Umm 
«f ay rudert who th« mom rigiaiy ImM to Ik* aModaiioii 0/ virtM aad order, 
■tod MC doubt tkol tko voauMi't Cmo woo fcioocoor Hmto u% or wtra^ oatfl 
^pdtm r o c i tl y, conMra of L oadoa, wkcro, m Ui mom tartu daactkt fai EagJiod, 
tte OMCMo of co«Jiical virtM 03d«tt» iMfli tko forn oad taMO art olioa to tbo 
♦ pupl i f o idoo& Kov mod tkftm, I mm Mid, a dorgyaM widortokoo a timiimdg 
kM* ikoM nlroal% mod MorriM tko vilUaf covpUs : oad I oaco koord oa 
— Mhigiy poialbl MM do M of o ]■■ ! ■o rffi od M O tkor of Jbor ckjldrm f ihi f ood 
iMMtii« kor Mvly^«cq«irtd " tinM** bi tko Cmo of OMikor Mocktr of a 
awrilyot yot Morr i^ or k o kad o M iod tko otkor hdy ikroagk o lof CTta^ 
MdpotnwdkoriM^roMMkolplMn Tko — fnmlbHody wm kiihi lor kor 
yrfaokyaoMOoftkootkor lodiMb Md fai tko ifwiog tkoro wort afcvigka 
fi* i» tmm% tko si»w cMi^y krickkqronT tokfOK— oa iMt frwi 
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men, one representing Gutta Fercha, and the other L^Omtf 
liad a sort <d sham 5ghc, mixed up witti tumbling, Hngffig^ 
and banterj the victory always leaning lo the side of Le&iheri 
which greatly delighted the audience. I need not tay thJi 
all this was to me very tedious bu€oonery ; but thougb 
some of thp jokes were unquesiionable doubles enUndfts^ ai 
gross as any in Shakespeare,* I rea ly lay no particular strra* 
upon the fact as an index c hamcUr, Huoiour muu 
always turn on things vci whi ere it a quick and ea$y 
common understanding, and wnat those things are uhlch 
most readily present themselves to the mind of the humoriit _ 
depends on culture. Even tUs low bumoor bad an faiWt- 
esimal grain of art in it, and, honestly, I don't believe the 
people were measurably better or measurably worse for lis- 
tening to it ; and I am satisfied that the majority of the 
women, in this audience as in others, did not ^ take* the 
jokes. It is the silly conceit of men, rather than any real 
depravity of instinct, which makes them find anything to 
enjoy in this garbage; However, after this ^ comic" sing- 
ing bad been continued till I was very sick indeed, the 
audience began impatiently to stamp, dap, whistle, and 
shriek out some word which I could not catch. Who was 
the traveller that has recorded his bewilderment at some 
Paris theatre when he heard everybody calling out, Ree-^Mi! 
Rii-Cati This (as some readers may guess) turned out to 
be clipped French for Henri QMUn; but no bewilderment 
could exceed that of the gentleman in the private box, when 
every voxot Vu tlhia ^ ^(T** seemed to him to be shouting 
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^ Crasttt 1** .What on earth could the people mean by thit 
clattical refeience ? My wonder soon ceasedi when a gen- 
tleman, who was hailed with the greatest enthusiasm, came 
on to the stage and begun to sing a song called ** Water- 
Oesses.** Thu gave unspeakable gratification, the audience 
making up a chorus at the end of each verse, thuf — 

" 8kt p tiaii i i l for !• nany m«, iipo« th« Snt of May, 
Wkli a gold nag aad a bwKli «r waMfcrtuM I* 

At the dose of this entertainment the place was cleared, 
and after a short time^ a second audience admitted to a repe- 
tition of the programme^ or something fresh. In this manner 
such places are made to pay. 

-Now, can any thing be uglier than an this? Yet I maintain, 
stoutly, and with deliberation, that there is more good than 
harm in it The ugliest, crudest thing of all remains to be 
mentioned— the torture to whidi acrobau and tumblers put 
thdr children in these wretched, half-abortive entertainments. 
My blood runs cold as I think of the suflfcrings of the poor 
contorted little ones, who are dowly killed by their own 
parents for the sake of a livdihood. This sort of thing would 
not be reuKnred, but it would naturally be decreased if the 
whole of this licensing rubbish were done away with and 
people allowed to present what they pleased upon the stage. 
As for the audiences— I have a sea of dirty, pinched, bad 
laces before my mind as I write — I cannot think of them 
without strong feding. Of course, the audience at the better 
dass Theatres and Music-halls stand related t6 audiences 
sttdi as I have been speaking o^ as the people at a west-end 
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club to the people in a beer-house p^lour. Upon ihcse 
rccoUecUons of what I luve seen I would merely (ouud m 
af&rthri argument in favour of the removal of all rcati^mt 
but police restraint, such a$ is eKerd»cd In Uic next ttreei, 
from places of public entertainment in which the oomtnoia ' 
standards of decency are maintained. For everywhere I fiai 
more to hope than to fear. I wish, indeed, I could espectf 
in small compass, to express my deep sense of the toctal 
importance of mixed assemblies, in which people of all cUsseii 
(out of jails and bedlams^] are permitted to meet tofttherfor 
some common purpose, under no lestrainu bat tkMe «f ; 
police. The tone of mixed assemblies, taken as wboki^ li 1 
always so much higher than the tone of their lower clemently 
that they are among the most efficacious instruments of edn- 
cation in manners. The very coarsest put on their *best 
behaviour" before strangers; and so the habit of sdto- 
straint is begun. When the very worst has been said for the 
very worst assembly of people that could be got together, it 
still remains true that all classes of people have a right to 
meet and amuse themselves in their own way. The better 
the amusemenu they choose, the more they will be benefited 
•»we need not waste words over truisms ; but our first doty 
is to leave them their choice. This, at all events, is a ksson 
in fair dealing^f we accompany our non-interfercnoe by an 
expression of opinion that their choice might be better. 
The prime duty, here as elsewhere, is to be simply just If 
we do that, we shall not miss our reward. I never come 
awav (torn an^ aasembly of my fellow-creatures, gathered 
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feeling my fiuth in haman nature raised, without a deep 
triumphing sense how much the good exceeds the bad, 
whererer men and women meet in laige numbers together. 
Do you remember Sir Roger de Coverley at the play? ''As 
aoon as the house was full and the candles lighted, my old 
friend stood up and looked about him with that pleasure 
which a mind seasoned with humanity naturally feels in itself 
at the sight of a multitude of people who seem pleased with one 
•aotheri and partake of the same common entertainment.** 
I never go to a place of amusement without seeing the ghost 
of the good old man standing up in the middle of the area. 

The question to which these anecdotes and comments 
have attached themselves, is really a much larger one than 
It looks. When I was a little boy, I used to hear my eklers 
lament that the Public-house was becoming a Palace of 
Drink. Yet drunkenness has died out here ; has lessened 
there; has meiged into an excited public conviriality; has 
tended to take on colours of order and domesticity. Like 
another kind of vice, it rapidly modifies itself as the screw 
of nsp&msihiliiy is applied ; it discwuucts itself and ceases 
to imply general depravatioa At the present time^ the 
Public-house is becoming a cross between the Theatre 
and the Qub-room ; and there is a hue-and-cry about 
injury to the Drama, and danger to ''Public Morals." 
Yet I know very well, and so ought you to know, that 
" public morals ** will go on improving : and, as for the 
Drama, as soon as ever certain elements, not the highest, 
(thougli I demand justice for them,) are withdrawn from iu 
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pubUCf it also will be under a ben^Hcent compuUlon of p^ 
gres% which will put new life into it. I do not, indeed 
believe that the laws of supply and demand whtch aj^f ta 
Art of any kmd are Ihr satft^ as those which apply to iwk 
But the laws exist^ and they will work* There is no had 
the same mixed order for which such an overwhelming maa 
of evidence can be collected as the fact that all attempts ^ 
make laws for purposes of proteaion, nursing, or guidui«t 
are worse tbaa stukiEed; they are 3lw3y% pttuisA^dhjO^ 
event ; and the people who are intended to be benefittd at 
generally the greatest sufferers. The watchword of projrcfi 
is, Hands off I It proceeds by inducements, not by penal- 
ties ; only when unjust compulsion is removed does real 
improvement begin. The fu^t condition of goodness is 
liberty. When we, who stand for justice, hear people say 
that the drama must be ** protected,'' we reply, Nothing but 
ri^/t^ shall be protected if we can help it — if people like to 
meet together and hear Mr Tennyson's ** In Memoriam," 
Blair's " Sermons," or Herbert's ** Pordi to the Temple," read 
while they are drinking and smoking, it is no business of any- 
body's. To use the words of Macaulay in his speech on the 
Chapels Bill in the year 1S44, 1 contend against the intoler- 
ance of these people now, in precisely the same spirit as that 
in which I should be ready, in case of need, to contend for 
their rights against intolerance from any other side. And 
though this precise bone of contention may be given up im- 
mediately, there are plenty more over which will have to be 
fought battles so very similar, that this little record may have 
tome value as an illustration another day. 
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' is difficult to tell how much of the real character 
and tendency of any given time is represented 
hy iu literature ; but at the present day the 
actual proportion must be very great, because 
an attentive observer can often predict the course of evenu 
from watching newspapers and reviews. It can scarcely 
then be wholly idle to glance at certain leading aspecu of 
opinion as represented by literature at the moment of this 
criticism. For that purpose we shall have to look back a 
little; but the time for which this will be possible to me 
does not exceed ten or twelve years. It was not till about 
1852-5 that I came into contact with recent literature in 
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any shape, and my &rsi decisive contact witli tbe pm. 
wriiers ^ho have mou mEuenccd tht litcraiy ** ftittuHoa^" 
at lit Bov SM i^ dates M Moikr duA 11^641 

At aboot drfa dMb nj t^ tte Ian peat lAanl «m 
^ogUkmwmUigtMfkuk lima aata k ainoai m mv 
ttoattr taba Iffilw r HH ''^ in tht t u mrt rf iwiltii atalaw — la 
MimocMrfbnMhti and Sadfeda wava dMai fidi af Imm^ dkf 
liad fot a lida noaadkd to Oa Fkaadi Eapipa I aad Aa 
ttManr data ia fsomd vaa Mt yit i 
On dia cpBif af jfi ' 

'stood in dia ikant Itvaaaqpedssafariasetoi 
with Mr Dickens, and Mr ThadKray's public was aoty I 
thinky a fortieth part in number of what it is now. I should 
say that, from about 1853 to about 1856^ the working sec- 
tion of Liberal thought in England were appropriating the 
warmth, the energy, and the colouring of the teadiing of Mr 
Carlyle, and working them into the texture of their own 
thoughts : on. the whole, there was a tendency to rtjca what 
poor Margaret Fuller called the Titanic and anti-cdestial* 



« •«Ual«ckily,MMsimwM«ithi».udlutbci«stbci«sM«tWc 
tionatunilo'prosreM' and ideal tulvccc^ aad C watflocMi 
all our *ioic-waler imbccUitiei.' W« aU fck diMaai froa kua : aad Maim^ 
after Mmc vala effortt !• lamoatlnue, becaoie very ad. Mr« C aaid M a^ 
' Tliece are but opiaioas la Ckriyle ; but to Mauiaa, who kaa gives kk al^ aad 
helped to briaf hu firieads Co the ■caSbld, Sa purMik oT tudi aali■c^^ k k a 
■MUer of lile aad deaik' 

"All Gftriyie't talk, tluu eveatag^ wat a dcfcaoe «f awre fmrm wa^taM ikt 

test of ricbt; it poople would aec behave vellL V^ coUare louad ihek m&da'* 

Sad a hero» aad let theai bo hk alaveit ftc It was very Titaafc, aad aai*- 

. c^ic«daaL l^aU^^QMVuMivwaiachadbeeaaMfeaMlodmMk Uowevet^ I bid 

CailyW ItwwwaBL ^aVak fadtoi^ ^ <h%^«v«MBt.^<MMUhiy aad idaiitariie We 

L f ^\ TfY — ^^"^^T — > -^ —a^'-^'*'-^'- *--'^-- '^ ^ ' ii i iwe^ 
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part of his teachin|^ I do not know when the *' Latter- 
Day Pamphlets* were puUished, and have very barely read 
them^httt my judgment of these matters cannot be mate- 
rially affected by any error in dates. During the Crimean 
war the prophecies in the ** New Downing Street Pamphlets" 
werc^ I iancy, often referred to by journalists as having been 
confirmed by the course of events ^— but in those days, I 
nurdy looked at a newspaper. 

I think the first thing which gave me any apprehension 
that the Liberal wave was receding, or being blown back at 
all, was the gradual acceptance of the French Empire by 
English opinion. We all sympathised with the courage of 
^Louis Napoleon when he boldly took up the name of ^tr- 
VfMMf (which had been flung at him,) and when he married 
Eugenie^ youngi lovely, and parvimui like him. But nothing 
can ever quench the honor with which lovers of liberty 
shrink from the thought of this man's career; the most 
calamitous for the present interests of freedom which modem 
times can show. 

But whilst thousands of people were seduced by the 
^'success'* of the Empire, misled by finding the French 
people quiet at home, and danled by the Napoleonic inter- 
ference in Italy,— other causes were at work in England in 
lowering the pitch of Liberal thought, and adulterating, not 
to use a stronger word, the element of serious /rwx/, with 

OTr«w«orMi. lM«wappi«daiWilMW«*kUluHi4«Mi«rkbaf«t81lMv 
SaglMMl. 

-HMOWtoCailTltl i/«4/ Ahho^li. fa dM vIm wiik vUcli w« drkOc 
iMtlMytk, I,lbrot.iMffagfaUw ii nI iiJ «ffOi»-wii>tf/' ' Mtw m ir t^ 
Hm^gKfHFkKtrOuflL MfM. IK. M mtrm m mm d W. H. CU m iyg k 
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Which ]3alUicaI and social actiouj as expounded in Ijteratui^ 
seemed io be interfused Another generation was «f9 
inking the houn Those who, when Louis Napoleon ^m 
president, were boys of sixteen^ were now young men 4 
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ucd adotcscence of EngUad 
n 10 thenv found the liben 
iid not like the look of H 
ly 50 successful as theybai 
s weie quoted lower in i^ 
lome years produced no £m 
ceray, who wrote for ** ^ cntk 
men/* and was only a ** Liberal" as every man of genius is i 
Liberal, was in possession of that field, for the most culd 
vated readers. Besides this, it was the later writings of Mi 
Carlyle that were the most ready to their hands — those ix 
which he uses such hazardous and misleading illustration: 
of his own opinion that the great need of modem times 
perhaps all times, is an organising authority. At the same 
time was being exhibited great activity on the part of scboob 
of philosophic thought, which in old days would have bees 
called ''materialistic" (I object as strongly as any man u 
that word;) .and, at this hour, the balance of capacity and 
culture is, in my opinion, conspicuously on the side of thos( 
schools. We had, then, this state of affairs : The most cul 
tivated young men of the time were likely to be influenced 
chiefly by three kinds of literature — i. Literature, repre 
sented mainly by Mr Thackeray, in which life was treated 
sceptically from the emotional side — with no phiUscpku 
balance of mind in the writers, x Literature, mainly repre 
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tented by Mr Carlyle, in which the necessity for an auto- 
cratic organising power in society was vehemently insisted 
vpoiiy with the help ot equivocal illustrations. 3. Litera- 
ture in whichy from the philosophic side, the idea of any 
speculative justification, (i^^pmo/ci the actual existencci) of 
the usual- grounds of human trust, was treated with utter in« 
diflerence— sometimes with irony. 

Now, it is a well-known fact that, though Theological ^ Free 
Thought**— -say UniUrianism or Theism— is often associated 
with political liberalism, yet philosophic scepticism quite as 
often as not (to put it no higher) leans to autocracy in 
politics, and high-churchism in ecclesiastical matters as a 
natural accompaniment In the case of the cultivated young 
intelligence of our own day, there axe not wanting, as we 
have seen, decisive impulses from other quarters. And 
those impulses, superadded to the natural bias, have con- 
vpixtd to produce the resulu which are actuaUy exhibited in 
the most influential literature of the hour. 

One other cause, indeed, has oon^icuously assisted in 
determining the bent of eneigetic young minds of fine cul- 
ture in these days. For reasons which have been sufficiently 
di scusse d, our most highly-educated young men are, in very 
laige proportion, leading celibate lives. Now, a celibate life 
in an its forms, from monastidsm downwards or upwards, 
is fisvoorable to the cultivation of autocratic tendencies. 
Life in the family, while it promotes stability and peace, 
quickens our sympathy with the pain of others, heightens 
•or estimate of the importance of mutual responsibility, and 
in this way tends to freedom in political relations, when other 
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for Sjrdney Smith to point this suspicioDi though he did ;* 
and it can never be blunted. The popular mind will always 
be ready to say— ^We are not rich enoughi or educated 
enough, to indulge ourselves with reticence and tasta You 
«nr»and you do it Why, theiii do you interfere with usf 
Siit^jt hitauu ihi ineltjfOHi and clu$nsy Jrankness of our 
vUa is M^ U ruict in criticism 0m ycurs.^ I know very 
well that the case will never be stated in open conflict as 
plainly as I state it here ; but this is the logic of the situa* 
tiooy and the conflict has to come. It will be conducted by 
slow dq;rees. The police of good taste will become stricter 
and stricter— and thai is in itself desirable ; but the ''senti- 
ment * which dicutes the policy, having no high moral power 
-in it, will not only fail, as a matter of course, to work up to 
high issuef ; it will, in addition, be beaten back by what is 
moral in the ** sentiment" which clings to vice : for the irre* 
gularity which cannot afTord reticence and good taste may 
JMSifyht indignant if the Marquis of Steyne attacks it The 
power being in the hands of his lordship and his party, 
humble vice takes nothing immediately by its indignation. 
But it learns a lesson, and betters the instruction. And so 
the work goes on, downwards and downwards : the natural 
tendency of a regimen of Fmce and Taste being simply to 
honeycomb life with falsehood. 

The checks upon the prolonged accumulation of control' 
Ung force in the hands of masses of oiganised opinion, or 
the officers or institutions of oiganised opinion are not all 

^ BiUl mn J klt€9ttm ft i p t f — tkt'^Stdttyfcrtkt ffHi iiii Tu irfTkt'^ 
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SO immediately obvious,* There ti, of course, the 
check which lies ta the fact that each genciatioii of fwitf 
women lives only a certain number of year*. Evof fl 
generation that is bona into the world is ia pealky 
world ai new as itself. We deceive ourselves if wt 
^ih^t the made past impre^tes the new-comer any mem 
he impresses the maierial tie finds. He 6adi what it i 
butf action and reaaion being everywhere the same^ he \ 
also ; and the result is a product wholly new. FonsaQri 
informally, the new generation revises the work of tbedi 
it has to start airesh ; it has to pay its own premiitSQi miftj 
perience ; and it will in its turn be as arrogant as its pndl^ 
cessor. And, of course, when we speak of one gcaensm 
displacing another we use only language of accommodttiA 
A great many generations rise and fall concurrently, K«Mr 
mutundis^ during a given term of years. The world ii tf 
Ukc a great crowded hall out of which one Cfowd is nude i 
pass before another is let in, and so on for ever ; the yoo^ 
of varying agcs^ are always with us and around u% 
out life for themselves » resisting us, sufprUing u% 
us new splendours, and provoking us to new resoivcs wi 
new concessions* 



* I omic hen all reference tP wlui lone caU ** iMliiidujUt!',*' iM ^ 
** eccentricity r" u «ii« ef thcH ch«ckt; bcceuie I Keve mln^y Imd nt^^Bcli 
■«y abMLL it slKwhere. !« ils6^ when I h^d juK bespit I* viite. I kipp^ 
10 pHm iAmc Uf^g woTvti upoi) tlK lubjfccj umI in il^ •ypc»fe4 Kr Jtfl 
gre«t osAf '* Od Ltbenyp" co^itiiiLUig pautc«c ve curiovUy pafaJkt^ ilkat «^ 
seceiurfp for ftiy own pnKccdoDi when t repnntHt mf tiulc ta«y» t» i^fli 
*ome of hi» wprdx in ju jciapc^itten witJi mtnc Na tan4i4 nikJer wtQ n^«iP 
ttAvl me here I «iity mcnUoa ilw (m^ btcauK 1 ban beca AccniiidM "^^dp 
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Although for the present the growth of ^ the press " points 
in the direction of the tyranny of commonplace majorities,* 
yet the influence of trum of UtUn is generally the other 
way. As an individuali the man of letters is likely to be 
an exceptional person; exceptional in his history, in his 
character, in his lot He is, in the majority of cases, a man 
who has seen much of the world, and its different ^ experi- 
ments of living:" quick to enjoy, and not too ready to be 
shocked at what is ** unusual" Even if he has not seen, he 
has read, and is, in the good sense^ cosmopolitan ; impartial 
between Tynan and Trojan— Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 
Add to this what I quote at random from Mr Matthew 
Arnold— that ^ every man with a spark of genius in him is 
ihi hocn companion [or friend ?] of whatever is noble and beau* 
tiful"— and you have in the literary class a genuine " remora 
or break" permanently existing against any and every form 
of Imperialism. The ''boon companion" is the natural 
enemy of the martinet; what can Malvolio do with Sir 
Toby and Maria? 

And this reminds me to attempt, though ever so imper- 
fectly, to hint at one other thing, which can hardly be left 
out of consideration, though it is exceedingly difficult to 
speak od A large number of writers appear to assume that 
the tendencies of civilisation are tendencies which must and 
will go steadily on, with little interruption, till life in cities, 
with drilled multitudes as like as peas in a pod, under a police 
of good taste, shall have absorbed the possibilities of human 

* TImm wIm «ai Ml 9tm^ tlik froM mm aqr lam !• Mr 'UX% "Miikai 
■y,* bMk L cfaip^ sir. nctiM 4. 




namxe, and left no tnargin, I believe m notfaing qf tbe ht^ 
At present we see civilised multitudes submiuiiis 
less to dnWf aiui the cry is for mofm dtUL But tbae is ^ 
human beitigitj and especially in youthful crowds^ a tcadocf 
«hlch can nevef^ never remain wholly in abeyance for ftiy 
long together. While drill is the order of the day» 
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praise it the habit of popular thouglit, this tejidcacy iIpH 
Itself chiefly in the shape of vice ; beats its dnuzv ^ haaff^ 
mm itt flr^gs for it, (I hope these figures of speech wX. br^ 
npiCft enough*) But this is only the way ia whidh iht ta^J 
dency, w&^h mmked and digustd^ exhibits it»el£ Tkm 1^] 
dency I mean is haid to indicate ; if I call U hcr^ ai I iMi^ 
perhaps called it elsewhere, the bdccMHtk tendency, T Ail 
come pretty dose, in tbc minds of cultivated readeti. Kt 
scheme, either of thought or of discipline, has yet been able to 
knock out of the human heart a tendency to ^d a atlim far 
the great primitive instincts* There is a great gulf betwea 



* Whtlc tKe^e sentences u« in |ht hindf of itte priDtert t fiad, la tlkr J^Aniv 
Xevirw at the i6Lh d( M^y tWd* in * rrirkw of Ut Swinburne'* ** QualilM^* 
the fail4wiQ£ b^iutiful pAxia^ca i^^'^ThAi nobk Ki»d robuu tim^l^kf iMtk h 
naJ^ed ami wn ««KaEncd, th« ktvt of wUich w^i Uk lint cutk ik^ £ks*fiicd fHf/m 
(aUm HAH, tjoe* not nemrti in • momcai^ nor at m Aen w»K Ab4 t» mimM 
trained^ M motc £iigUili BLods itn, ih&agh ia difercnl defrtc^ is kkbia rf 
Hebrvw uuterity snd rigour, it u Dot caiy la rv^over & blkbt a>d ^tfi ud 
liberal cnjaytncat of the iiifiaitely vaned play of kuuui cnotiVSp *f ^^ ^ 
ubcnut di^Iifhtt of ■coac; of Alt th« cewtew of pajtio*. Ii is ^wt« ma ^Ht 
»me of l}i« mo«t elemcniiry eoAdliknt of dWtitauen uv benxl pp la iktoa^ 
ful f;ovrmn]eiit o/ |K«*c dcli(;ht£« And ihe u>iduOb« d.i*ct|iiiw* ftf ikaiB mm^m. 
A pr«(e» aT reaction* not hArd. to undcruajidt lat drtvtn fMf'M paaptt] farti 
ror;setru[n«Ai of the voIlic of tbit highly lutenAl qi^liiksika «f iht Hciu£^ W« 
sf all the gi A4 that naiur* hii pu( in «ur lundi t« «iv«y ; Lb<v ^*v ipiinl M 
11m vefce and bonier of a notal r«£ion when Mfnr af thtr moit TbltuliSe fn^v^M 
of ^iVilk&ikxi ««hlH W «iw\4kl\^ ichoVjnL Bui Aft th* mort cosBiitoa Kv^Scitcf 
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m feithraly such as is described in Mr Tennyson's ** Vision of 
Sin,* supposed, and sincerely snpposed, to be a religious 
service and a modem camiTal, or masked ball, or ''lair ;* 
and the tendency is wholly to break the line of succession in 

•MrpMrfoaaiidilMjoyBorMMtviik thdr Wriw l MtirpaliM m Uiiiifi pttti- 
iMt and to W wlwtd •( [lUt] «k«« May W J«dg«d kakailx. Hwmui 
MtarahMbMSM ttatrtd aad •hrivditd m lUt •idc,th«til b Mt voftk whOc 
f ^MMwIwithii w c cid — f l «stnivafaaeM of iImm who praaiM . ... to do 
^totarkkaiid •ttoagtkto viuu hot kkkoito boos iko vookor port of 



** lo ys piifoco 10 o Bttk vohoM of w lKti e ot Awo Byioo. wUdi hat wcootly 
•pptofodL Mr Sorio bom t loyo vary Joaily ikat aaitlMr Byioa oor SlMlley waa 
OoalHil to play vilk iko ikkta or poddlo ia iko siMmowa of aatero. 'TlMirpaa- 
iiaa la pacta, a Sana and bllad dasira whick aaalu aad iaipala tkair varM iaio 
tlw Mgii p l i o ai of f ia ii oa and tgpr mlea TWy fead iipoo oaiora witk a iMily 
lMngar,feBoviag bar with a divioa hat at of foda ckaaiag tho doMghtaw of bmo. 
Whd aad it% ika oadaaoaa of thidir aad tha daaMvta of tho aca, gavo to 
that ao Um of aaamal phawi ■ thaa of iphitoal —naiaca.* Thbiatniarof 
' Bhillty thaa of Byw, hoi k Ja tma that m tho high placaa of w aotioa and tho 
lofty aaaia of pawioa, iha aiiad ja owhJlaratod aad Jaipirad a> hy tho wtada that 
I ovor tho WMMoaorad waMo of tho too. Thara ia a giaat qoality 
t which gaaiw ia worth lictlo to tho world. It la doc oaay to Sad aa 
adaqaala aaaa lor thia vary nk of gaolHb Firhapa D iaiS c iaca la aa good at 
aay that wa art Kkaly 10 ftad, and hy U ia BMaat Iha oahugod and hnaaaa tyai* 
pad^rvithaU h a p pi a ai a , whath a r of aMaor hoan, or hivd or crwpiag thiag; 
tha lafty i a r r aal pity for all iha paia of body aad paia of tool aadiatod aamig 
aaaliaat ciaata iii, aad, abovoall, tha tuoag oatboiitti lor all thai hat baaa 
daaa laaddlo tho tlock ofbappiaitr, oad la taka away taaMwhat frooi tho tlock 
of tMgoiri^ fai tho world. Thit gtdal broath oflife it it iho bMiaott of tU 
pool abovo an athan la brtaiha failo »aa. It ia thit b ca c icaa c a which oMkot 
Yldtr Hogotovaillypro^aUaoataaMag thopoaCtofthatiaM. Hit 'paiaio« 
— d p ow ar ia daa B ag with iha b ig h tr thiagt of aataao^ with bar larger itioat aad 
wtmmm tao r cta,' waold bo vary wMiia fai aay caat^ hot thair a t bl i oat t it aa* 
Ivgtd aad aarichad a thawaadlbld by what wo havo caOad hit ipfaU of btaaa- 
C8Ma» Tha grtalatt af poatt art aaithcr- BMrt ta bt i a a d a dt d TJ faciat that 
— d <piila» liriAiag oboot iatha haalad plaeaa of pottlta niaiply lor iho joy of 
ftitUi«, aor BMra giaatik iorvayiag aU Kla bdiibraaliy at Epicartaa godt.* 

Ia abhmhilhig tha Ibngoiiv paragrapht, I havt aacaataiily itada a tUghc 
olMmiaa ariw% (ia praaooat oad aapladvotj hot Iha wrlMr af tha aviicia win. 
If ha akaaU kappta la taa tkata pagaa, ac^ aa of aay amlilaliaa af Ma 
wooi^ That pknoa abaai ika " ikivtt* ft aatart la ft— dti m a vtiaa ia 
ftoi IV. of Skdbp^ -Fmw Boa ika Tkifd," 
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these mauers, ju^ as the tendency is to turn cafmmons im 
enclosed parks^ But does anybody imagine Ihis wiB ^ 
on for ever in the same thin, trivial way, unweighted bf 
heart, faith, or conscience as it now hf I do not beUevt k 
On the contrary, when I lock at tht way in which my felldv^ 
creatures are Just now getting to move and fed in m:is^^^ 
when I stand in a great crowd of men and women, and bfr 
come sensible, as 1 do» even to wonder and awe, of Uic wtai 
h€ai there is in them— when I think of the unfathooulJl 
depths there are in the human heart, and how compliotd 
life has become, I fed sure I see— through a mist— but I Jir, 
that this question of movement in crowds has another suk 
to it than the commonplace side. What will happen ? I 
cannot tell ; but, for my part, there are times when I feel 
stifled by the hot atmosphere of these social masses. Then 
I seem to hear a great glad cry, as of the mighty ii/e that is 
in them ; they clap their hands together, they laugh, they 
weep, they dance ; the cymbals clash, and the banners fly ; 
there is purple and gold, and crimson and green ; and the 
streaming hair of the women, and the hoisted children, mad 
as clouds ; a wild musical whirlwind in a silver-rosy mist,* 
and the vision is past What docs it mean ? I feel as if a 
young and beautiful prisoner, with the purple light of his 
years upon him, had broken his chains and drawn free 
breath. But, in sober seriousness, it is nothing beautiful that 
I apprehend for civilisation, except, as all outbreaks of life 
not base are beautiful I apprehend rather, that what I have 
called the bacchantic tendency— which neither Religion, nor 
Science, nor Polity, scarcely Art, now touches with but a 
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little finger, and which now simply spots our borders with 
vice— should some day take on unity and volume, and wake 
us from our dreams of order and security with a splendid 
rebellion for which our economy of crowds has had no 
thought, for which civilisation leaves no space, but in which 
God will speak out of His whiriwind again, in tones which 
win not be understood till they are passed into retreating 
thunder on the skirts of the skies» and men listen for the 
^o rather than for the voice- 
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